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FOREWORD 
By R. Sr. G. Burke 


[= book has been compiled partly from the 
personal experiences of my elder son and my 
daughter and partly from the notes and records 
of my own and my wife’s experiences, which I kept 
throughout my residence in India in the Forest Service. 
I kept these notes with the intention of ultimately 
writing a book, but at the time never got further with 
this object than the contents of the penultimate chapter 
given here. The rest has now been compiled in collabora- 
tion with my daughter. 

Broadly speaking, the first six months of my service 
in India were spent in Assam, the next six and a half 
years in the plains of the United Provinces, and the 
balance either in the inner hills or the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas in the north of the United Provinces. It is 
of this latter foot-hill country that the book mostly 
deals, but incidents that happened elsewhere are also 
recorded here and there. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ROGUE ELEPHANT OF KOTDWARA 


F all the beasts of the great Indian jungles, the 
() one that fires the imagination most is perhaps 

the elephant. His immense size, the fact that 
he may have been alive when Waterloo was fought, his 
amazing silence as he melts away into the shadowy trees 
if disturbed—these all combine to make him the most 
magnificent of beasts in forests which contain such 
splendid animals as tiger, panther and bear. 

Wild elephants are not as a rule hostile to man, but 
a bull may be under the influence of musth—a fit of 
temporary insanity—when he is dangerous; or he may 
turn rogue, when he stalks and kills human beings if he 
hears them. ‘There are very few cases indeed of female 
elephants becoming rogues: the only one which I heard 
of was in the flat jungle below the Kandi road opposite 
Laldhang, but this elephant was an escaped tame one. 

An elephant, known as the Kotdwara rogue, once took 
up his abode in my division, and became a deadly menace 
to the inhabitants of the jungle villages. 

On flat open country an agile man can evade a pursuing 
elephant by running, but in scrub jungle there is usually 
no escape. The man is impeded by rocks or bushes, 
while the elephant crashes over or through anything. 
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Nor is there time usually to climb a tree, and in any case 
an elephant can push down a moderate sized tree by 
pressing his great forehead against it, and backing the 
pressure with his immense strength and weight. 

The Kotdwara rogue elephant—so-called because he 
was finally shot near the forest rest-house of Kotdwara— 
was a solitary bull with a single tusk. The other tusk had 
been shot off in a previous encounter, and it was believed 
that it was presented to the Viceroy’s daughter. Many 
well-known shots had tried for this animal, and his hide 
was scarred all over with marks of bullets. We even 
found a -303 bullet actually embedded in his head, and 
various others elsewhere. The -303 bullet had evidently 
been fired into the forehead from the front, but had 
missed the brain. 

This elephant had killed several men and women, and 
he always chased every human being he saw. His usual 
procedure was to crush his victims under one of his great 
flat feet. Some rogue elephants toss their victims with 

their trunks, and smash them about against trees. 
Elephants will treat a dead panther like this, and will 
also play football with anything they dislike—like a dead 
or wounded panther—kicking forwards with their back 
legs and backwards with their front legs. 

It was decided that the Kotdwara rogue must be killed 
as soon as possible. At the time, the Conservator, who 
was camping with us, was too ill with paratyphoid to do 
anything himself, and reluctantly gave me permission 
to try my luck. 

The elephant, who had been attracted by the female 
elephants in our camp, had taken up his quarters for the 
day in a small strip of scrub and tree jungle which was 
not more than about a hundred yards across, and was 
bounded on one side by the River Koh and on the other 
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by a cliff. A metalled cart road clung to this cliff, and 
the face of rock below was so steep that it was quite 
safe for a man to stand on the road and watch the elephant 
beneath him. As soon as the local villagers heard that 
someone was going to try and kill the rogue, they swarmed 
on to this road to watch. It might have been a balcony 
above a bull fight. 

Before I arrived, one native was crazy enough to boast 
that he would go down into the strip of jungle and pull 
the elephant’s tail, but no sooner did the rogue hear him 
than he swung round, his wicked little eyes gleaming. 
He at once chased the native, caught him and smashed 
him, screaming, underfoot—in front of all the man’s 
friends and relations. 

I took with me my Jeffery -404 with solid bullet. 
Accompanied by my men, I went along the cart road 
and came upon the elephant at once—rather naturally, 
as the jungle was not big enough to hide it from all parts 
of the road. I then found that I could not get a good 
certain shot from the road, so I went half-way down the 
rocky bank and gave orders that stones were to be thrown 
at the rogue. 

These made the elephant stalk round looking for 
another victim, and as soon as he presented a good head 
shot, at about sixty or seventy yards, I fired, putting 
a bullet in front of the ear. The great beast staggered 
and then crashed to the ground, quite dead. The single 
shot had been sufficient, but as the terrified natives 
implored me to make sure of the job, I fired a second shot 
into the animal’s head at close range. 

Fortunately he had fallen on the side of his broken 
tusk, and the other tusk was quite intact. The nerve 
hanging in the cavity of the broken one was like a great 
raw bullock’s tongue. 
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The joyous villagers promptly wreathed me in festoons 
of orange and yellow marigolds ! 

The elephant was found to be very musth, matter 
pouring from the musth holes, and the two lobes of the 
head being very soft—almost as though filled with liquid. 
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The measurements of this elephant were : 


Tusk. 
Length outside mouth - 3) 3R 
Total length of right tusk . Bee 
Girth at point of emergence : 5 a ae 
Girth. 


Under arm-pits 14’ 1%” (the largest girth could 
not be taken, as there was a stone in the way). 


Neck, 10’ 7”. 


Length. 
Trunk—tip to level with eyes. 5s «8° ae 
Head—level with eyes to neck 3° aT 
Body—neck to root of tail . . 9G 2” 
Tail—root to tip 5° 6" 
26’ 10” 


Circumference. 


Of right forefoot ; s % 
Of right hindfoot ; A 2s 


Height at shoulder.—g’ 9" (not very correct as the leg 
could not be quite straightened out). 


We had to march to another camp that day, leaving 
the Conservator at Kotdwara, so orders were left for the 
burial of the elephant carcase. The ground, however, 
was so stony that this was not accomplished, and the 
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Conservator’s wife sent an urgent message that the carcase 
was. getting unpleasant. 

I returned to Kotdwara at once, having sent orders on 
ahead that a large gang of Chumars—low class people 
who deal in carrion—was to be engaged, and that any 
disinfectant that could be obtained was to be bought. 

When I arrived, I found to my pleasant surprise that 
it had been possible to buy large quantities of phenyle. 
The carcase had by then got such a horrible stench that 
it was almost impossible to approach it; but those 
Chumars, when they had hacked out the intestines, 
actually crawled inside the great cave of putrid meat that 
yawned before them. They then hacked away at the 
carcase from the inside! The elephant was cut into 
joints and taken away into the jungle to be buried. The 
operation took all day and seven loaded bullock carts. 

The tusk was kept, of course, and the trunk was 
stuffed. The four feet were also kept, and used as waste 
paper baskets or umbrella stands. This elephant’s skin 
was in some places nearly an inch thick and when dried 
became as hard as an oak board. 

Tame elephants also—almost always males—will be- 
come rogues and dangerous, apart from any question of 
being musth. I came across one such instance in my 
early days in Gorakpur. This elephant belonged to a 
local native landowner. It was a well-known rogue, and 
its mahout had carelessly allowed his small son to ride it 
down to get a drink of water in a pond. The elephant 
proceeded to buck the boy over his head and to run 
away. 

I was just setting up camp in a mango grove, when 
there was a general excitement round me and I found 
this elephant charging down on us, his attraction at this 
moment fortunately being the tame elephant with my 
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camp and not the people. Our tame elephant had been 
hobbled, but my mahout’s assistant very pluckily rushed 
to it and released it, getting away again by a matter of 
inches. 

Our tame elephant, which was a very large tuskless 
male, then bolted out of camp with the rogue tusker 
after him, giving me time to get out my big rifle. The 
rogue, after having investigated our tame elephant, ceased 
to have any further interest in it as it was not a female, 
and came back again—not to my camp, but to the village 
which was about fifty yards or more away. He dodged 
about, chasing anybody who was foolish enough to show 
himself, and I almost fired at him twice, thinking that 
he was going to catch somebody. 

Eventually he tired of this amusement and went off 
to feed in the crops, where he was ultimately recaptured. 
I reported the case to the District Magistrate who fined 
the owner heavily. 

We had other adventures with elephants both wild 
and tame, and my wife’s cousin, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bocquet, had a thrilling moment with a wild elephant, 
when he was camping with me during the hot weather. 

News was brought into our camp of a tiger kill so 
Colonel Bocquet decided to sit up over the kill that night. 
There was an arrangement made that when he wanted 

to be fetched home he would blow a whistle, whereupon 
one of the mahouts would go to fetch him on a tame 
elephant which would be waiting some distance away. 
The sportsman was left in his machan—rope and wood 
seat—which was lashed into the branches of a tree near 
the kill. 

Unfortunately, after night had fallen, a thunderstorm 
blew up, blotting out even the uncertain light from the 
stars. As the tropical rain began to drench down, Colonel 
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Bocquet decided that he would give up all hope of the 
tiger and go home, so he blew his whistle. 

While waiting for the elephant to come, he decided 
to leave his machan, and do the rest of his waiting at 
the bottom of the tree. It was not until he was on the 
ground that it struck him that this was, after all, a 
foolish place in which to be! If the tiger returned he 
would not see it in the inky darkness: nor would he 
hear it on account of the thunder and rain. 

So back he climbed ; but finding it impossible to do 
so with his rifle, he left the weapon at the foot of the 
tree. 

At last he heard the tame elephant come up: its 
padding footsteps approached him and stopped under 
the machan. Down he went, for the second time, and 
was just putting out his foot from half-way down the 
tree to step on to the elephant’s back, when there came a 
brilliant flash of lightning. It shone on two ivory tusks, 
and Colonel Bocquet knew that both our tame elephants 
were tuskless ! 

He had been within one second of stepping off on to the 
back of a wild tusker bull ! 

This wild elephant moved off after a time, without 
ever suspecting the presence of a man. 

The explanation of this incident is that the wild bull was 
following the tracks of our tame female elephant which 
had taken the sportsman tohis machan. This wild elephant 
turned out to be quite harmless, and as a matter of fact 
haunted the camp for the rest of the period we were 
there. We saw it dozens of times and it frequently came 
round the camp—which was in the open burnt grass land 
—in broad daylight. It wanted to fraternize with the 
female tame elephants and never attempted to attack 
anybody, but was too shy actually to come up into the 

B 
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camp. But although of a harmless description, it had 
not, of course, been trained for riding ! 

Another amazing escape from a wild elephant was 
made by a lady who was a friend of ours. The wild 
animal was a bull, and he gave chase to the tame elephant 
on which the lady was out stalking for small game. Just 
as the enraged trumpeting bull was catching up with the 
tame animal, the lady’s sun-helmet blew off and struck 
him in the face. He remained behind to stamp on it, to 
rend and tear it, and thus a frightful tragedy was 
averted. 

On another occasion, two small children we knew were 
doing a march in the jungle, accompanied only by their 
native nurse and by the coolies who were carrying the 
children in their travelling chair. A large tusker elephant 
suddenly stepped out of the jungle in front of them, 
whereupon the coolies and nurse bolted. The elephant 
walked up to the travelling chair to examine it, but the 
children either spoke to it or cried, and it bolted at once, 
leaving them intact ! 

Immense battles sometimes occur between wild ele- 
phants. In the Jaunla Sal jungle, a forest guard once 
heard a fight which went on for three days and which 
resulted in the death of one of the combatants. 

These animals fight other jungle animals with their 
fore feet and trunks, but they fight each other by pressing 
forehead to forehead. If the loser falls, he is gored to 
death; but if he runs away, his tail may be torn out. 
Taillessness is a sign of inferiority and defeat. 

In a battle in Orissa, not only was the vanquished 
bull slain, but the victor afterwards also died of his 
wounds. 

Natives aver that a tuskless elephant has the advantage 
in a fight over one armed with ivory, because he can do 
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damage by breaking off his opponent’s tusks. Also tusk- 
less males are nearly always much larger animals than 
tuskers. 

In marching from camp to camp and in shikar, there 
is no animal more suited to the job than the elephant, 
although much jungle work is now carried out by car and 
lorry. Cars were practically unknown in the jungles at 
the time when I was there. 

At each camp, our mahouts used to take out one or 
both of our elephants to fetch home their fodder— 
usually bamboo. In addition to this green food, each 
elephant was fed on twelve enormous coarse pancakes 
each evening. For this meal, they were brought up to 
us so that we could see that the animals had full rations. 
Often we fed the elephants ourselves, and it is always a 
source of wonder that such a great animal, so clumsy 
looking as this, can be so gentle and dainty: whether 
you put the food into the hand-like trunk, or whether 
you place it actually into the wet pink mouth, an elephant 
is usually much more quiet even than a tiny pony. 

Bathing a car is not unlike bathing an elephant, in size 
—but you cannot get a car to lie down in the river and 
help you by squirting water over itself! Our elephants 
used to love their baths in the river, as they are all 
passionately fond of water. While the mahout scooped 
water over his charge, the elephant would lazily help with 
his trunk—sometimes showering the mahout instead of 
himself. 

One of our elephants had three egg-like lumps on her 
flank—the scars of an old encounter, when a wounded 
tiger had sprung up the elephant’s side. A friend of ours, 
who used to camp with us sometimes, had a desperate 
few minutes with just such a tiger on another elephant 
in the Ramnagar division. The wounded tiger rushed 
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at them and sprang up the side of the elephant, which 
bolted just as our friend was trying to get a shot leaning 
sideways. He lost his balance but managed to cling on 
to the ropes. The terrified elephant went crashing on at 
full speed, with the Englishman hanging down one side 
of him and the tiger on the other, while the rifle had 
fallen on to the pad at full cock, but did not go off and 
was retrieved by the orderly ! 

Eventually the elephant shook off the tiger, and slowed 
down a bit. The Englishman then climbed back with the 
aid of his orderly, but as they could not induce the 
elephant to face the tiger again, it got away. 

It is often a fine sight to see the struggle for mastery 
between a mahout and his elephant who for some reason 
does not want to do the job asked of him. The great 
animal, weighing many times as much as the little gnome 
of a man on his neck, will back away from the job, or 
even dash off. He is brought round to face it again, 
snorting and trumpeting with disgust as he does so. If 
it is necessary for the mahout to use his goad on the 
animal’s skull, the elephant shakes his head angrily. 

Most people find it tiring to ride far on an elephant’s 

back. The animal does not manage more than four 
miles an hour as a rule, and the slow heaving motion as he 
walks gets you in the small of the back. But they are 
splendid animals for covering ground which would be 
almost impossible on a horse or on foot: though, of 
course, in some places—such as on broken ground—one 
can get along very much faster on foot than on an 
elephant. But some of the fifteen-foot elephant grass 
which one encounters is practically impenetrable except 
on an elephant. When an elephant has to descend a 
steep bank, he usually sits down and slides. 

Quite deep rivers can be forded in safety on an ele- 
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phant’s back and we crossed the Ganges at one deepish 
place on an elephant to let my children get river birds’ 
eggs off an island in the middle of the river. As the green- 
ish foam-flecked waters rose higher and higher up the 
elephant’s sides till it almost reached our shoes the 
children began to wonder whether the river would be 
too deep to ford, or whether the current would not sweep 
the elephant off his feet. 

However, we got over and returned comfortably, 
bringing with us from the barren stony island a hatful 
of tern’s eggs. They had bluish transparent whites to 
them even when cooked, and were rather like plovers’ 
eggs to eat. 

Occasionally one of our dtiiets would walk into 
quicksands. Whenever this mishap came to any of us, 
it usually turned out that the quicksands were shallow 
ones, or that only the elephant’s fore feet went in, and 
he was able to extract himself without great difficulty. 

On one occasion my wife and son and daughter came 
to two pools, divided by a strip of narrow land. As a 
rule the mahout would not have trusted such a crossing 
as that, but the bridge of land was covered with quite 
large stones and looked perfectly safe. No sooner had 
the elephant put his two fore feet on to this treacherous 
‘bridge ” than he sank in up to his shoulders. It was 
as 1f he had trodden on water, the saddle tilted up an 
angle of forty-five, and the mahout was nearly thrown 
off his elephant’s neck. 

Far from deserting his post in a panic, this man began 
to talk authoritatively and encouragingly to the beast, 
who leant backwards and gradually managed to draw his 
feet out of the sucking sands. 

I have not seen an elephant really in danger in quick- 
sands ; but it is well known that at such times, he will, 
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in his mad terror, snatch hold of anything solid with his 
truck and place it under his feet to give him foothold. 
He will even seize his mahout and use the man as a log, 
squelching him underfoot, pressing him down to a slimy 
death. 

My wife had another quicksand experience, which 
was entirely due to one of our mahouts, who thought he 
was going to be clever. We knew of a safe crossing over 
a very boggy river bed but instead of following this, he 
tried another place which he thought looked better. 
The elephant got through, but with great difficulty. So 
much so in fact that I got behind the other elephant 
and rescued my wife off the one she was on. 

One of our baggage camels once got itself stuck in 
quicksands, It did not sink entirely, but managed to 
keep its head above the surface. It was two days before 
the men succeeded in digging it out and getting ropes 
round its body. This poor beast died soon afterwards— 
partly perhaps from being wrenched as it was pulled out, 
and partly from lying in the wet for two days. 

We sometimes walked into small quicksands when 
fishing, and my daughter once went in nearly as far as 
her waist. Fortunately most of these quicksands are 
shallow, and you find a footing fairly soon: also, as a 
rule, you can feel the ground quaking as you approach 
quicksands, and this is a warning not to venture further. 
But occasionally such a treacherous bed of sand begins 
and ends abruptly, and with one step you are into it. 
When wading about the rivers fishing, I invariably carried 
a stick with me so as to be able to test sand before I 
walked on it. 

At one of our camps near the Sona Nadi, or Gold 
River, there was a pool which changed its character from 
year to year. At one time it would be a deep clear pool 
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containing fish, and at another—after the rains—the 
pool would have silted up with treacherous sand. This 
pool was called the Hathi Khund, or Elephant Pool, 
because legend has it that an elephant once lost its life 
in the quicksands round this pool. 

It was at this camp that we came upon the tribe of 
gold-washers, who earned a precarious living sifting the 
grains of gold out of the river sand. One day we watched 
the process. A quantity of sand was placed on a roughly- 
made sieve at one end of a wooden trough. Then, using 
a gourd or brass pot, the men washed the smaller par- 
ticles of sand through into a container. By using finer 
sieves the sand was gradually reduced to a small handful, 
which sparkled with the minute grains of gold. This was 
then carefully washed and shaken so that the metal fell 
to the bottom. Finally the gold was amalgamated with 
mercury. These gold-washers hired the rights on this 
river from the Government, but it was a poor living, 
entailing much hard work for very little recompense. 

A tame elephant with her baby once spent a few days 
in our camp, and a keen amateur photographer who was 
staying with us said that he must get a photo of the “‘ dear 
little thing.” The baby elephant certainly was very 
attractive—perfectly formed, so that he looked like a 
Lilliputian animal, no bigger than a Shetland pony. But 
when the photographer had arranged his camera, and had 
dived under the black cloth, the wee elephant took a 
dislike to being photographed, so he charged and knocked 
flying both camera and camera-man together. 

The magistrates of Tinnevelly once disposed of an 
unusual case of “causing an act likely to spread the 
infection of disease dangerous to life.”” The accused had 
a small backyard to his house in a congested quarter of 
the town, and the offence was the burial of an elephant 
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carcase there! When the magistrate pointed out that 
backyards of houses were not meant for the burial of 
elephants, the accused retorted that he had done it 
because none of his neighbours had objected to his doing 
the same thing the year before ! 


CHAPTER II 
A MAN-EATING PANTHER WITH 500 VICTIMS 


MONGST famous man-eaters, the Almora 
panther must hold a record, for he was credited 
with the deaths of over five hundred people. 

There was an official reward of five hundred rupees on his 
head, which suggested that the value of his victims had 
been assessed at one rupee each—then about one shilling 
and fourpence ! 

This gruesome fiend terrorized the district surrounding 
the hill station of Almora, in my district, for many years, 
and the natives came at last to believe that it was useless 
to try and kill him because he must bea devil in a panther’s 
skin. 

With each successive failure to account for the ghoulish 
marauder, this animal grew more cunning and dangerous. 
After being shot at once or twice, he soon learnt not to 
return to kills, and never to kill twice in succession in the 
same nelghbourhood. Nor did mere distance mean any- 
thing to him, for he ranged an area of more than a 
hundred square miles—over precipitous and densely 
forested hills, 

His track—showing one malformed paw due to an old 
wound which was probably responsible for his taking to 
man-eating—soon grew to be known as a signature of the 
ghastly killer ; and people ventured into the jungle only 
at peril of their lives. 
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Most of his victims were women and children sent out 
from the villages to gather firewood and other jungle 
produce. Too these, as they worked, every leaf crackling 
in the jungle, every shadow that pulsed with the breeze 
might mean that their death had come. In the security 
of an English home it is difficult to imagine the full terror 
and anguish it means for natives when such a man-eating 
animal is in possession of the district. Death walks in the 
jungle: nor is there safety even in the villages, where no 
one knows that he may not be the next to be taken, 
screaming, by the killer for his prey. What a thrill of 
accomplishment and of thanksgiving comes then to the 
man who sees such a killer of men fall to his rifle. 

Many ways were tried to get the Almora panther: 
poison, traps, driving the jungle in the neighbourhood of 
his kills, sitting over kills and over live goats ; and several 
times squads of Gurkha soldiers from Dehra Dun were 
sent to try for him. On one occasion two native soldiers 
went out together in an attempt to account for the man- 
eater, and chose to sit up under a rock close to his latest 
grisly kill. The panther, although at this time he rarely 
returned to kills, did so on this occasion ; but instead of 
approaching the torn and bloody remains of the dead 
woman, he stalked and carried off one of the soldiers watting 
to shoot him. 

This monster was eventually shot by Captain Corbet, 
a well-known sportsman of Naini Tal. He persisted in 
his efforts to get the panther, and he finally shot it from 
a machan over a calling goat. 

Although it is looked upon with hate, everyone agrees 
that the panther is a beautiful creature, for all his mis- 
deeds and cruelties. Graceful, supple and slender, he 
often looks as if there were nothing so hard as a bone any- 
where within his spotted hide. A leopard skin, with its 
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smudged black spots upon a pale fawn or yellow ground, is 
more handsome even than that of a tiger. If a panther 
lies along a sunlight-streaked branch, or in the dry ele- 
phant grass, he becomes one with his surroundings, and he 
is the most silent creature of the jungles. 

In habits, the panther is savage, bloodthirsty and very 
cunning. He will kill anything that he can manage, and 
is fond of dogs and goats in particular. He stalks his 
prey, or lies in wait for it, and panthers will often hunt 
in pairs. 

The cry, nowadays, is for using a camera rather than a 
rifle in shooting big game. This is excellent advice, on 
the whole, for the changed conditions of big game at the 
present time; but, without wishing to raise old and 
much threshed-out controversies, I feel that the case 
for shooting big game with a rifle as against a camera 
must be briefly stated, before embarking on a tale of such 
hunting. 

To begin with, it is not the sportsman who is respon- 
sible for the diminishing numbers of big game. It 1s safe 
to say that if no other forces besides sport with a rifle 
were operating against wild life, there would be roughly 
the same number of big game in the jungles now as there 
was fifty years ago. All sportsmen—if only for their own 
gain, to put the matter no higher than that—are actively 
interested in the preservation and increase of game. 
Foxes, and probably deer, would be extinct in England 
(except in parks, zoos and perhaps in “ reserves’) were 
it not for those very men and women who hunt these creatures 
for sport. 

The real cause for the shrinkage in the numbers of big 
game is the spread of civilization. Building of railways, 
houses and roads, increase of cultivation and cars—all 
these things operate in pushing back the frontiers of the 
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jungle. Poachers, who do not discriminate in the game 
they shoot, are responsible for a lot of damage. 

The jungle must give way before civilization. Certain 
species of big game are dangerous to human life and 
property, if they exist too near to habitation. We should 
not hunt bears with a camera if they appeared in the wild 
state in England. 

From a humane point of view, big-game hunting with 
a rifle can scarcely be censured. Most of these creatures 
are themselves savage and cruel, and it might be argued 
that to kill one tiger saves the lives of large numbers of 
deer and other creatures who would otherwise fall his 
prey. Everyone is in sympathy with humane principles, 
but we often forget that the laws of Nature are harsh. It is 
possible to be too humane. If we save a small bird from 
a hawk without shooting the latter, the hawk goes hungry. 

To some people the idea of tying up bait for a tiger or 
any other beast of prey is the chief argument against a 
rifle. But bait is used even by photographers, and the 
practice is not usually cruel, as is supposed: the animals 
are comfortably provided with bedding and fodder, and 
they are generally unaware of the approach of the tiger 
or panther until the last rush, only a few seconds before 
the end. In short, it is less “‘ cruel ” to tie up a beast as 
bait for big game than it is to lead a bullock into a 
slaughter-yard where the smell of blood is enough, in 
many Cases, to cause great fear. 

In putting forward these arguments in favour of sport 
with a rifle, I have no intention whatever either of com- 
paring it with camera sport, or of decrying the latter as 
no sport, which some people do. It seems to me that there 
Is no need to compare the two. Each person who goes 
hunting big game must decide which weapon—rifle or 
camera—has for him the greater appeal. 
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Hunting big game with a camera is one of the most 
arduous and admirable of sports, holding limitless fascina- 
tion, together with danger, though not the danger of 
wounded game; but it is a comparatively new sport and 
was scarcely known in the jungles until recent years. 

In any book of big-game hunting with a rifle, the 
number of animals killed must seem large, and therefore 
destructive to the quantity of game; but it must be 
remembered that such books contain the experiences of 
years, compressed into a single volume. For instance, 
the tales of big-game shikar which appear in this book 
were spread out over some twenty years, and the amount 
of game bagged made no appreciable difference whatever 
to the profusion of wild life which, as some of the tales 
illustrate, filled the jungles, at any rate until fairly 
recently. The total number of tigers shot was eighteen. 
Spread that over twenty years for two guns, and it will 
not be called destructive to the numbers of Indian big 
game. 

It is necessary only to add that the destruction of 
certain animals was formerly considered more important 
than their preservation. In proof of this statement, a 
list of the rewards paid by Government for the destruc- 
tion of certain jungle animals, at the time when I was in 
the Forest Service appears here. The rupee, then, was 
at fifteen to the f. 


DEOPAT OS orn i: aptnm earokadas 10 rupees each. 
Leopard Cubs ............ 2 rupees each. 
WOES, Scot ecbeacae stats 10 rupees each. 
WoOl CO 0bs28ceeena sue 2 rupees each. 
Hyenas: seacwateestedanwnes 2 rupees each. 
Hyena Cubs .............. 8 annas each. 


Wild dogs .............0.. 30 rupees each. 
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Wild Dog Cubs .......... 30 rupees each. 
Olters «226 gee ercace htc I rupee each. 
Wild Cats or Martens ...... I rupee each. 


These rewards my wife and I always divided between 
the men who brought news of game, or who helped in 
other ways, and the men of our own camp. 

One morning, news was brought into camp that a pair 
of panthers were lying up in a nallah in some thorn and 
grass just south of where a fire line came out on to it. 
We therefore arranged to drive this bit of jungle that 
evening, using the elephant only and a few coolies as 
stops. | 

When we arrived there, we decided that it was best to 
do this driving in two pieces, so I put my wife into a 
machan over the nallah and I sat on the edge of the 
jungle. The first drive then began. 

Pretty soon a panther dashed out past my wife who, 
however, could not get a fair shot. Nothing else came 
out of this bit of jungle, so we moved across to do the 
other—my wife being in the nallah at the end of it and 
myself again at the edge of the jungle. 

A few minutes after the beat started, I saw a panther 
dodging about amongst the boulders in front of me, had 
a snap shot at it there and scored a hit, but my second 
barrel was ineffective. Almost at the same time, my wife 
had a shot at another panther, standing at about fifty 
or sixty yards from her, but did not see what happened 
to it. 

The elephant was then taken up the nallab and found 
my dead panther, but could find no trace of my wife’s 
having hit hers. The shikari and I also looked for the 
animal, but without success, so we decided to drive the 
thorn again. 
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Some time later, just as it was getting dark, a panther 
dashed for the jungle and I bowled him over with my 
second shot. 

After that incident, we never thought anything but 
that my wife had missed when she fired, but a few days 
later the rotten corpse of her dead panther was discovered 
in the nallah close to where she had fired at it. Moreover, 
Betchu, the shikari, informed me that the next morning 
he had found tracks of yet another panther leaving this 
piece of thorn, so there must have been four of them ! 

Another time, one March, when I was in camp, news 
was brought in of a panther kill, and I decided to sit up 
over the dead goat that evening. Accordingly a machan 
was fixed up in a nearby suitable tree, and I waited there 
for some hours—until dark, when I decided to go home, 
and called up the two elephants to take me back to camp. 
When they arrived, however, the men said that the moon 
was just rising, and begged me to sit up a bit longer. I 
decided to do so, but was very doubtful about the moon, 
being of the opinion that it could not rise for several 
hours yet. 

Barely had the elephant left, when two panthers walked 
out of the long grass—making as much noise as a herd of 
chital—and started feeding. I was just able to make out 
the kill, so tried a shot at one and scored a hit. This 
panther then went off and lay down. The other one 
followed, but came back again in a few minutes and 
dragged the kill away. As I then could not even see the 
kill, I refrained from firing and waited for the moon to 
rise. But it did not do so, and after some time I again 
called up the men, who then informed me that they had 
taken a fire on the horizon for the moon! 

On my going away on the elephant, the unwounded 
panther came walking noisily behind us. I had three 
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shots at the sound, but of course without effect. After 
these shots it went back to the ill. 

I was out early the next day, saw this panther in the 
grass near the kill, and proceeded to miss it standing at 
forty yards, with my ‘577! We found no trace of the 
wounded animal which, indeed, we never got. 

I then ordered the machan to be retied over the place 
to which the kill had been dragged. Udit, the orderly, 
and the mahout both greatly scoffed at this idea, but it 
was carried out and we returned to camp. 

On going in the evening, we saw the unwounded 
panther in the grass again, and after chasing it, and 
shooting at the stump of a tree, I sat up over the kill and 
got the animal after a five minutes’ wait! Altogether a 
most extraordinary instance of audacity on the panther’s 
part. 

This occasion was not the only one when I mistook a 

stump of a tree for an animal. Another time, a half- 
burnt stump had on it a white V, like the chevron on the 
chest of a bear, which in the dusk persuaded me to have 
a shot at it! And once I remarked to my wife that a 
white ant heap in front of us looked very like a panther. 
This resemblance was not very surprising, for when we 
moved closer, the “ ant heap ” got up and made off! 

A friend of ours was once had in a similar way. He was 
sitting up for a tiger and saw, as he thought, the beast in 
the moonlight. He fired and bowled the creature over. 
Presently, when the mahout came up with the elephant, 
the big-game hunter announced that he had killed the 
tiger, so they began to search for it. After much trouble 
they found a bit of spotty fur lying under a bush. 

“You have shot the tiger’s tail off, sahib,” said the 
mahout. 

It was, however, not the tiger’s tail which had been 
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shot, but a civet cat. In the moonlight it had appeared, 
to the sportsman, to be the size of a tiger ! 

I tried one or two methods of lighting kills, one of 
which was a hurricane lantern enclosed in a box that was 
encrusted with white ant earth, and which had a lid 
that opened and shut, on pulling a string. On one occa- 
sion, I had shot a chital stag overnight which was found, 
in the morning, to have been eaten by a panther, so I 
sat up in the evening with my hurricane lantern in its 
box. The panther came after dark, and I had a shot, but 
missed. It ran away a short distance, but came back in 
a few minutes, when I opened the light and it dashed 
away again. I closed the light and in half an hour the 
panther came back, and I shot it right under my machan, 
without using the light. This was on a very dark night 
and the panther was a very fine one. 

It is said that if you tie up a goat near a lighted 
lantern, and a panther kills, he will come back freely with 
the lighted lantern there again next night. Animals will 
thus get used to all sorts of unusual sights or sounds. 
Wild pig, for instance, sometimes visit the kill over which 
you are sitting. If you hiss at one, he will dash off. The 
second time perhaps he is only nervous, and after that he 
takes no notice. 

A most extraordinary case of this sort happened to a 
friend of ours. He was sitting up over a tiger kill, and 
when the beast came, he shot at it, but hada misfire. The 
tiger bolted, but came back. The man had another shot, 
and another misfire. This time the tiger bolted only a 
short distance and then returned. At the third misfire 
the tiger showed no sign of being even nervous, but 
settled down to feed. The Englishman tried every one of 
his cartridges and could not get a single one to go off, so had 
to sit there and watch the tiger finish his meal. 
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When one is waiting over a kill, all sorts of wild 
creatures may come round to have a snack before the 
rightful owner turns up, and at times they can be as 
annoying as the crabs that eat one’s bait off when sea- 
fishing! I have seen vultures, crows and other birds, 
jackals, hyenas, goas, mongoose, wild cats and wild pig, 
come to a kill, and even human beings. 

Chumars, the lowest caste of native in India, eat carrion 
often in a state of putrefaction. They regularly remove 
the remains of a tiger or panther kill for their own con- 
sumption ! 

I once had some pig skins, which I tried to cure; but 
after about four months I decided that the curing was not 
a success, and ordered the men to bury the now stinking 
skins. They told me that some Chumars had asked for 
them, and when I wanted to know what they would do 
with them the reply was, “ Oh, they will boil them down, 
Sahib, and eat them.” 

Once I was sitting up over a tethered goat when a 
native arrived to steal the animal. His shock when I 
announced my presence was rather amusing. 

Coolies who are employed to drive game often come to 
have considerable contempt for even dangerous animals. 
One January when out for big game, we turned a pair 
of panthers out of a millet field and missed them there. 
In the second beat, the coolies put them up again, and 
pursued one of them across the open into a bit of thorn 
scrub. It was rather an odd sight to see a “ pack” of 
about fifty yelling coolies engaged in chasing a panther 
across open country. I shot the first panther, and the 
second followed the first into the same patch of scrub. 
Here she mauled one man slightly and I ordered all the 
coolies out, intending to work up and down with the 
elephant till I got her, but in spite of orders, some men 
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went through the scrub and one was badly bitten on the 
hand. I got this panther afterwards, by working up and 
down on the elephant. 

One old panther for a long time defied my efforts to 
get him, and in the end he fell to my wife’s rifle, he having 
then killed three nights in succession for us. On the first 
of the three nights we failed to get him because the men 
had tied the machan up over the remains of the kill 
attached to the original stake, instead of where he had 
dragged the rest. ‘The panther returned and finished 
his meal, but did not give a shot. On the second night 
he did not turn up till early morning, and the machan 
was empty. On the third day my wife got him when she 
was sitting up over his latest kill. When we searched for 
him, the following morning, we found him dead, fifteen 
feet up a tree ! 

The first two kills he entirely covered up with leaves, 
but at the third he was disturbed by buffaloes. 

My wife got another panther by sitting up over its 
natural kill, which was very interestingly hidden. The 
panther had carried a doe chital about twelve feet up a 
big tree where it had cunningly wedged the carcase be- 
tween two large branches, head down and back legs up, 
so that nearly all the body lay between the two branches. 
The panther turned up at dusk and my wife shot it with 
the aid of electric light. Early next morning I picked 
up the carcase. A hyena had eaten out the stomach and 
drawn the rest well against a clump of bamboo. 

I remember another panther, which got up from under 
a fallen log, when I was in the act of stepping on to it, 
and made off like a startled rabbit ! 

An Englishman I heard of came round the bend of a 
road in the jungles of the Gorakpur division, one day to 
find a native and a panther both lying on the road, appar- 
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ently dead. The native, however was only wounded and 
unconscious. Later he was able to tell how, as he was 
going along the road, the panther attacked him. They 
rolled over together, and the man seized a big stone and 
dealt his adversary such a blow with it that he killed him. 

We lost one of our spaniels to a panther in the hills, 
and I devised a spring-gun trap to try and get the beast 
should he return. This was at the hill station of Lans- 
downe, and our bungalow was built on the crest of a 
rocky ridge, with oak and rhododendron and pine- 
covered slopes, falling away on all sides, down to blue 
deep valleys beyond which lay other mountains and, to 
the north, a horseshoe of snows. 

The spaniel—a liver and white clumber—was at this 
time the mother of a modest family of ten. These she 
had brought into the world not in the comfortable divan- 
basket provided for her, but in an empty flower bed which 
was built of stones on the rocky compound outside and 
was not yet filled with earth. We moved this seething 
squeaking family indoors and for a time kept them in the 
conveniently drained concrete sink on the floor of a spare 
bathroom ! 

A stone wall ran round the edge of the rocky compound 
of this bungalow. On the inside, this wall was not more 
than two or three feet high, but on the outside, in most 
places, it ran twenty or more feet down the mountain 
side which fell away below that, down and down into 
the dim wild valley. A huge rock jutted up at one place 
just outside this wall, not many yards from the bungalow, 
and at dusk once or twice on this rock a shadow was seen 
against the starry sky, but was not then recognised as a 
panther. 

A panther it was, however, and apparently it came 
every evening to wait for the dog, whose doom thus 
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marked her down some time before she was actually taken. 
One evening the spaniel wandered too near that fatal 
rock. A rush and spring, and the panther had seized 
his prey and vanished. 

The shouts of the servants brought us out, but it was 
then too late to do anything, and though we searched 
the hillsides we never found the remains of the dog nor 
even her collar. 

However, growing out over the rock on which the 
panther used to wait, and on which we could faintly 
distinguish the path by which he came, was a gnarled 
oak tree, and in this I arranged to fix up a loaded rifle. 
Immediately below it, on the ground, a drop-step was 
placed over a shallow depression in the ground. It was 
suspended by two wires, which passed over a branch above 
the rifle and then down again to the triggers. Thus, 
when the trap was set, if the panther trod on the drop-step 
he fired the rifle and—it was to be hoped—shot himself. 

For some nights we waited very excitedly to hear the 
rifle go off, but 1t was not until we had almost given up 
hope that it did so. It was a wild night, with monsoon 
wind and rain lashing the trees about. A terrific bang 
went off but, though we listened, there was no sound from 
the panther. 

It would have been folly to attempt to go out then, so 
we waited till daylight. In the morning we found that 
the bullet—probably because the wind had been rocking 
the tree about—had gone crooked and had struck the rock 
a little to one side of the drop-step. The ground was too 
hard to show pug-marks, and there was no blood. Whether 
the panther came and set off the trap, getting away un- 
injured, or whether the wind by blowing the tree about 
fired the rifle, we never knew, and the panther never came 
again. 
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We now had a litter of ten motherless pups on our 
hands. We set about rearing them on a baby’s bottle, 
and nine of them eventually reached maturity. In order 
to be certain that all had been fed, they had to be put 
in a separate box as they left the bottle, or they might 
have wangled a double feed. When one of them was 
lifted out and given the bottle, it would suck away feroct- 
ously at first, but as its tummy gradually and visibly 
inflated, the ferocity would give way to contented 
sucking, and finally a somnolent pup would be laid down 
amongst its brothers and sisters who had already been 
fed ; while another squeaking and ravenous little cater- 
pillar would be picked up out of the bathroom sink. 

Trying to house-train one puppy is a troublesome 
enough job, but when there are nine 

You see, each one has always an alibi. 

We eventually kept two of these puppies who went with 
us everywhere, and we gave the rest away. 

When marching from camp to camp, these spaniels 
usually wore special panther collars for safety. ‘The 
collars were about two to three inches wide and bristled 
with steel spikes, looking rather like a hedgehog. Panthers 
seize their prey on the back of the neck, and a collar like 
this often saves a dog’s life. My wife once shot a panther 
whose mouth was all sores from having tried to take a dog 
wearing a panther collar. At the same time, I remember 
a Tibetan shepherd’s dog which had on one of these 
collars, but as all but two or three of the spikes had come 
out, it was not likely to be effective. 

The native saddler’s bill which we had for one such 
collar, ran as follows: 

1 culler Rupees 3/8/- 
from Chumilal, 
Sadiler. 
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Panthers are sometimes a great nuisance round hill 
stations. Intelligent trapping has been suggested as a 
good method of keeping them down in such places, and 
panthers will go into box traps, though more elaborate 
ones could be devised. One Assam planter I knew caught 
several and one tigress. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall the true 
tale of such a trap set for a tiger near the village of 
Bentong in the state of Pahang. One unfortunate brass- 
seller journeying through these jungles was overtaken by 
darkness and chased by a tiger. He escaped by getting 
into the trap. After roaring round all night the man- 
eater went off, but the native then found that he could 
not let himself out of the trap and had to wait for the 
local villagers to come, which they eventually did. 
However, on seeing the man in the trap, and the tiger’s 
foot-prints all round, they concluded that this was a 
were-tiger in his man’s body. Their belief was strength- 
ened by the fact that there were no human foot-prints, 
the tiger having obliterated them. Belief turned to 
certainty when the man, to prove his identity, said he 
came from Korinchi in Sumatra, for this is the accepted 
centre of the tribe of were-tigers—men who leave their 
bodies to take the form of tigers in order to satisfy their 
lust for human flesh and blood. The unfortunate brass 
seller was then speared to death in the trap without more 
ado. 

Another adventure with a panther happened to two 
friends of ours who were out stalking near Laldhang, a 
bungalow in my division. They came upon the carcase 
of a cow freshly killed by a panther, and decided to wait 
for the beast, so both got into small trees. 

Just at dark the panther appeared immediately under 
one of these trees, and the man above him fired straight 
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down. The panther rolled over and made off. After a 
rather tedious wait, the other man, who was a little way 
off, decided to come nearer, so he climbed down his tree. 

At once there was a rush and a woul. 

“You'd better get up again,” advised his friend. 

There came a voice from the top of the tree: “Iam 
u ! 99 

—" the two decided they could not stay there 
all night, so got down and made a journey through the 
heavy jungle and pitch darkness to Laldhang bungalow. 
For the next two days they hunted for this panther with- 
out success, and then had to leave the district. 

The next day the panther came right into Laldhang. 
First he entered a bamboo cutter’s hut but did no damage 
there, for the man made his escape by another door. He 
then entered the Forest Guard’s hut where the Forest 
Guard and another man were cooking their food. 

The panther seized the second man by the neck, but 
the Forest Guard threw one of the hearthstones at him. 
This hit him on the head and he let go. The two men 
then managed to shut the panther in, and a crowd of 
villagers afterwards killed him. 

Another friend of ours was once sitting up over a goat 
on the edge ofa fireline. The panther came but he missed 
it and it dashed away. For a few minutes there was 
silence, then suddenly out came the panther at full speed, 
seized the goat without a perceptible pause to do so, and 

disappeared into the jungle again on the other side of the 
line—all in a rush. The man fired, but missed both 
barrels in his astonishment, and never saw the panther 
or the goat again ! 

One evening near the Forest Rest-House of Kotdwara— 
the scene of the rogue elephant’s death—my wife had a 
shot at a panther that was returning to a kill close to 
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cultivation. She had only the one shot and missed. We 
found next morning that though the panther had not 
been touched, she had “‘ dropped ”’ a small cub in her 
excitement. This embryo panther was only six or seven 
inches long, but fully formed—of course, not nearly ready 
to be born and had no fur on it. 

Two panther cubs were once found in the jungle and 
brought in to camp, so I decided to keep them for a while 
as pets. When very young they were attractive without 
being much trouble, but soon the instincts of the jungle 
began to show. The two would set off together stalking 
and killing the camp chickens. For this escapade they 
were chastised, and though they naturally objected to 
punishment (I carried a scar on my arm for many years 
as a result of their objections) they still went after the 
chickens. 

They were then chained, one to each end of a large log. 
The chains were long enough to allow them to play 
together, but not long enough to get tangled. Even then, 
the thousands of years of hunting and cunning which lay 
in the ancestry of these two cubs enabled them still to 
catch chickens from time to time. 

Eventually one got bitten by a snake and died. The 
other was kept till three-quarter grown and then given 
to a local Rajah. 


CHAPTER III 


TIGER! TIGER! 


Y wife and I were in camp at a forest rest-house 
M in the Lansdowne division, one April, when 

our men brought word one morning that a 
buffalo which had been tied up the previous night had 
been killed by wild dogs. 

The bungalow was on the bank of a nallah at the head 
of a large triangle of flat country beloved of chital and 
running up inside the general line of the hills. North- 
west from the bungalow ran a road which also acted as a 
fire line. It crossed a low pass about half a mile away and 
went down the other side of the hill. Here the road and 
fire line divided, going different ways. There was also 
an inspection path along the ridge, so five ways met at 
the top of the pass and, as jungle creatures like to use 
these ways as much as men do, this spot was a good one 
for tying up and was the spot where our bait had been 
killed. 

As soon as IJ heard of the kill, I went out, hoping to 
find some of the dogs still there, but on arrival I found 
that the work was, without doubt, that of a panther. 
For, though the ground was too hard to show tracks, the 
kill had been eaten by a single animal, not a pack, and in 
the manner that a panther eats. Nearby there were 
marks where an animal had rolled in the sparse grass: 
and on the hard jagged end of a cut grass stump I found 
a few panther hairs. 
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Six o’clock came and went without any sign of life. 
Half an hour later the now exposed kill was spied by a 
few vultures which wheeled round a few times and finally 
settled in the bare branches of a tree nearby, ready for a 
feast on the morrow. 

At seven o’clock clouds began to gather on the horizon, 
there was the mutter of thunder, and the storm wind 
began to blow fitfully down the pass. It was a matter of 
doubt whether the rain or the panther would be the first 
to appear. 

Half an hour later, when it had grown dark, my wife 
for the first time heard signs of an animal. Very slowly 
and carefully she brought her rifle to the ready—barrels 
resting on the edge of the machan, butt against her 
shoulder, muzzle pointing in the direction of the kill. 
The beast was approaching without any suspicion of a 
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human being’s presence, for he made a slight rustling, 
and my wife heard his soft heavy tread as he descended 
the hillside. Slowly and steadily the animal came on, 
until he was almost on a level with the machan, then 
abruptly he stopped. 

Tense and waiting, with rifle at the ready and arms 
growing stiff through holding it there, the watcher 
remained rigid, listening for any further sign. But the 
long minutes slipped away till quarter of an hour—then 
half an hour had gone, and it became evident that the 
panther had gone too. The panther it must have been, 
for no other animal (with the possible exception of a 
tiger) could have melted away as noiselessly as it did. 
Probably, as it came level with the machan, the panther 
got her scent. 

The storm clouds were rolling overhead now, occa- 
sionally rent by a blazing flash of lightning: there was 
no rain as yet, but the wind was violent and gusty, lashing 
the bamboo clump about and nearly blowing my wife 
out of her insecure perch, first in one direction and then 
in another. So that, an hour after she first heard the 
panther, she decided that she would go home, as there 
seemed little chance of the panther’s appearing again. 

She therefore put down her rifle and gave a whistle to 
call up the elephant and men who had been waiting in 
the valley below. At the third whistle, she heard an 
answer and began to make ready to descend on their 
arrival. But not more than a few moments later she 
caught sight of a shadow moving on the white road, and 
as 1t appeared to be much smaller than an elephant, she 
quietly picked up her rifle and waited. 

It was a breathless few minutes, for the men, only a 
few hundred yards off, were approaching on the elephant, 
not knowing that they might be going to scare the panther 
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away for a second time. My wife was not sure, either, 
that this shadow was definitely the panther and not the 
elephant itself. Darkness plays the most extraordinary 
tricks with shapes and sizes; and the men, though re- 
peatedly and emphatically ordered never to approach 
silently in this way, sometimes did so. She therefore 
switched the electric light on and off rapidly to imitate 
lightning, and satisfied herself that the shadow was 
indeed a jungle animal. She then switched on the light 
and took a hasty shot. At this the animal bounded away 
into the darkness without making a sound, and my wife 
had no idea whether she had hit or missed it. 

From a hundred yards off came a whistled query from 
the men on the elephant who, on being told to do so, 
came up quietly, took my wife out of the machan and 
returned with her to camp. 

The next morning she and I went out on an elephant 
to follow up the panther, if we could find any trace of 
its having been hit. The ground was as hard as ever, 
there having been no rain from the storm after all. 
Vultures were on the kill, and more on the trees nearby. 
Only a few yards from the fire line we came on a spot of 
blood, and thirty yards further on, the mahout suddenly 
stopped his elephant and gripped my foot to indicate 
that he had seen something. Sure enough there lay dead 
—a tigress, not a panther. In a tree over her a couple 
of vultures were sitting, probably wondering when it 
would be safe to venture down for a meal. 

The killing of this tigress was the result of a string of 
many bits of extraordinary luck, and illustrates how 
chancy is this game of shikar. 

For, first of all, there was luck in having got this 
particular animal. There was only one tigress in those 
parts then, and she was so cunning that she had almost 
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been given up as un-get-at-able. We called her the Luni 
tigress, because the block of forest she mostly frequented 
was known as the Luni block. This animal lived here 
for some years, feeding on the fat of the land. She 
would take any baits offered, but never returned to her 
kills—simply dragged the carcase off, ate what she could 
that night and abandoned the rest, making no attempt 
to hide it, but leaving it in the open to the hyenas, 
jackals, vultures and other carrion-eaters who might 
come. 

Possibly she might have been shot by an all-night sitting 
over a live bait, but this method was tried a great many 
times by various sportsmen without success, and I am 
of the opinion that though she may not have come round 
on those occasions, it is more likely that she had learnt 
to make sure that no one was in any neighbouring trees 
before she approached a tied-up bait. The number of 
baits she took in the course of her career could not be 
known, but it must have been very large, and several 
of them were ours. At the same time she was not a 
cattle-killer, in the ordinary use of the word, so it seemed 
as if she took only what was specially offered her! She 
seemed to know the game as well as did the sportsmen 
who went after her, and we always noticed that even if 
her presence was not apparent when we entered her 
district, she seldom failed to turn up in a day or two, 
and was then in evidence till we left. 

During the daytime she hid up in places absolutely 
inaccessible to a line of elephants. 

It was amazing luck that this animal should happen to 
go past the panther kill at that time at all. Had she come 
a few minutes later, no one would have been there to see 
her. There was luck too in that the men (who were 
only 300 or 400 yards away originally) did not come up 
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half a minute sooner—luck in the arrival of the storm, 
for this gave the electric light the illusion of being 
lightning—luck in having scared off the panther, for, 
had he given a shot, there would have been no one in 
the machan when the tigress chanced along later. Then, 
in addition, had she been given another half minute at 
the kill, she would probably have realized the situation 
and made off without delay. 

In this same district of Luni (pronounced “ Loony ’’), 
close to one of our camps, was a buffalo grazier’s settle- 
ment or goth (pronounced gote). One day when my 
wife was new to the place, she asked a friend of ours, 
who was also in camp, where she got her milk and was, 
not unnaturally, a little startled to hear that it came from 
the “ Lunt goth.” 

The behaviour of this extraordinarily cunning Luni 
tigress at the panther’s kill shows that the reactions of 
animals to electric light are often unexpected, but then 
so are the reactions of natives. Once, when getting down 
from a machan I handed an orderly the bulb of an 
electric torch, while I had the switch in my hand. When 
he had got hold of it, I turned on the light, whereupon 
with a yell he dropped the bulb, and afterwards most 
indignantly swore that I had burnt him. 

The relative importance of shikar and work, by the 
by, is sometimes rather odd. A party of armed police 
were once searching for a gang of notorious dacoits in 
the jungle, but were turned out by the District Com- 
missioner for fear they should disturb a tiger! And I 
heard of a timber contract being shut up and put on to the 
next year because an important official was shooting 
there. 

Considerably larger and more massive than a panther 
in every way, and not so graceful or quite so handsome, 
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the tiger is, nevertheless, a splendid creature and the 
most powerful of the cat family. His coarse orange or 
rufus-fawn hide, barred with the black stripes, often has 
a polished sheen upon it like that on a race horse. His 
jaws are strong enough to break a buffalo’s neck, and 
he can drag a full grown male buffalo quite a distance. 
He cannot climb a tree, however, though he can leap 
up nearly sixteen feet, and it is said that to be quite safe 
from a tiger, a machan must be tied eighteen feet off the 
ground. The largest Bengal tiger is longer than a lion, 
and is equalled only by the lion in strength and ferocity. 
Tigers are very fond of water, and are good swimmers. 
The tigress produces usually three cubs at a birth, and 
they remain with her until nearly full grown. 

Tigers are perhaps the doyen of Indian big game, and 
many thrilling moments have we had with them, both 
when we were sitting up over their kills—either bait or 
natural—or when we had a tiger driven to us out of the 
jungle. 

News would perhaps come in one morning that one 
of our baits had been killed by a tiger. I order the 
elephant to be brought round at once, and in a few 
minutes the mahout has got his beast waiting outside 
the verandah. ‘Taking a rifle and cartridges with me, 
I get on to the elephant and we set out to view the kill. 

After a sometimes not uneventful journey through the 
jungle, we come to the scene of action. From the stake 
to which the buffalo was tied, at the cross roads of fire 
lines, a drag-trail can be seen. We follow this and soon 
come upon the remains of the kill. It has been partially 
eaten, the skin folded back, as the tiger ate his meal, but 
there is enough of the carcase left for him to come back 
again to-night. 

If there is any chance of the kill’s being seen by vul- 
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tures, we cover it up with dead leaves and branches which 
will be removed later on, in the afternoon or evening. 

Now comes the question of where to tie the machan. 
The tree must be a stout one, near to the kill, and should 
afford some cover in the way of foliage, if possible. 
Having selected a site for the machan in the fork of a sal 
tree, I leave the men to tie it into position. If the foliage 
is thin or lacking, leafy branches must be fixed round to 
hide the machan. 

Later on, in the afternoon or evening, my wife or I 
return to take up a position over the kill, We must 
approach quietly, on the elephant, and get into the 
machan with as little fuss as possible. The men uncover 
the kill, and the elephant moves off, leaving the big-game 
hunter to his or her sometimes long wait. 

I have known tigers return to the kill within half an 
hour of the elephant’s departure, or even less. My wife 
got a tigress over a goat kill once, the beast turning up 
not twenty minutes after the watcher had taken up her 
position. I got an 8ft. gin. tiger—a full-grown male, but 
his tail was stumpy, which spoilt his length—over a kill, 
one February, when I got into the machan at 3.20 p.m. 
and he turned up thirty minutes later. More often, 
however, the waiting is long and tedious: sometimes it 
is entirely uneventful. 

But small animals—civet cats, pigs and so on—may 
turn up to snatch some of the kill. One’s limbs may go 
to sleep from prolonged waiting in the same position, 
and one scarcely dares to move a muscle to ease them, 
for fear of scaring off the tiger. 

At last, at dusk, when the trees are losing their out- 
lines, and the first stars are winking in the twilight sky, 
a rustle in the grass to the right indicates that a large 
animal is approaching. I hear the great sigh of a tiger. 
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Inch by inch I lift my rifle to the ready. A few 
minutes later the tiger parts the grass, and I can faintly 
see his striped head, looking very broad, because of the 
tufts of hair on his jaws. Now he moves towards his kill, 
and is offering a splendid shot. With finger tense on the 
trigger I wait for the perfect moment, and then pull. 

There is a flash, a report, and with a roar the tiger 
bounds away again. For a few minutes I can hear him 
rolling about in the grass, then all is silence. 

At last cramped muscles can be stretched. I whistle 
for the elephant, which comes up and takes me out of my 
perch. 

The next day we take the elephant out to search for 
my tiger. Sometimes we have to rely on jungle-craft to 
follow a trail—on grass stained brown with blood, or on 
foot-prints—but to-day we pick up the tiger lying dead 
only a few yards from where he was hit. He 1s a fine 
male. 

Now comes the job of loading this weighty animal on 
to the elephant. At length he is hauled up, tied on, and 
carried back to camp to be skinned. Four of the men get 
down to this job at once, and the skin is peeled off. If 
within range of our native taxidermist, the whole head is 
left on it. This is then carefully rolled up, sewn into some 
sacking and at once despatched for mounting. If the skin 
cannot be sent away for immediate treatment the head 
is skinned and the whole pegged out, rubbed with wood- 
ash, and allowed to dry. The skin of the tongue is also 
.taken off and dried. The carcase—smelling strongly of 
tiger-meat—is thrown outside the compound and soon a 
horde of vultures are feeding off it. 

My own first shot at a tiger was in my early days in 
Assam. I was, of course, at this time entirely inexperi- 
enced in big-game shooting, my only animal larger than 
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a hare being a German roebuck ; but I had been brought 
up in the country and so was at least more conversant 
with weapons than was the hero of a short story I once 
read who, in preparing a muzzle-loading pistol, was made 
to drop in the bullet and then ram home the powder on 
top of it! On his meeting the villain, it was hardly sur- 
prising to read that he got the worst of the encounter ! 

I had no pony in those days, and used to go to and from 
my work daily on a bicycle. I always took my ‘256 
Mannlicher with me, slung across my shoulders, but the 
number of shots resulting from this display of keenness 
was disappointingly small. I was also very inexperienced, 
then, in the effects of expanding bullets, but had a fine 
object lesson from my first shot, out in a rubber planta- 
tion. This was at some sort of a jungle fowl pecking about 
on a path about forty or fifty yards away, and IJ picked up 
only two wing feathers and a beak, so to this day I don’t 
know what that bird was! 

The second shot I had was at the first tiger I ever saw, 
and it came about in this wise. I was bicycling home 
through a piece of heavy jungle (overgrown rubber 
plantation) at the end of my day’s work, in the early 
dusk, when I saw the tiger strolling towards me along the 
road. I got off my bicycle and had a shot at him at a 
range of a hundred yards or more, in doubtful light. He 
disappeared into the jungle and | then rode home, having 
at any rate sufficient sense not to attempt to investigate 
matters that evening. I hada look for him next morning, 
but found nothing so I am now convinced that my shot 
—fortunately for myself—was a miss. 

Had I any knowledge of shikar, that tiger was a dead 
certainty. All I had to do was to hide my bike, get into 
a tree, and wait for him to stroll past. As I have already 
remarked, both tiger and panther are very fond of using 
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quiet jungle roads, often going along them for miles, and 
the chances that this particularly animal would come on 
past me were consequently very great. However, we all 
have to buy experience, and I consider myself fortunate 
in buying this particular piece without a nasty accident. 

My second shot at a tiger was in Kheri, and again I 
was unfortunate in failing to bag the beast, this time 
owing to a piece of really bad luck. I was sitting up in 
a machan over the carcase of a buffalo which had been 
killed by a tiger. The country was scrub and grass jungle 
—mostly grass—round the kill. At dusk I first saw the 
tiger. He was in the grass in front of me, and though I 
could not see his whole body at one time, I could see 
most of it. There was enough light to distinguish his 
silhouette but not the stripes on it. I aimed at where I 
judged would be behind his shoulder, and fired. The 
tiger went off, untouched. Next day we found that my 
bullet had been deflected by a two-inch-thick sapling— 
the only one anywhere near—and had neatly felled it. 
I was using a double-barrelled °577. 

A tigress shot by Mrs. Simpson, a friend of ours, at 
one Christmas camp in the Lansdowne division deserves 
mention. She and I were on one elephant, and my wife 
and Mr. Simpson on the other, with a line of men some 
thirty yards behind us, working up a patch of scrub and 
grass Jungle which lay between the Ganges river and the 
Kunoun-Chila road. We were after birds and para or 
hog deer, and Mrs. Simpson had with her a °30 Winchester 
rifle. 

The tigress came out most unexpectedly from a small 
piece of fairly thick grass—where it was not the least 
likely that any such animal would be. In fact, both 
Simpson and | thought it was a big panther, but the two 
ladies recognized it as a tiger. At this time my wife’s 
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elephant was in the grass, and ours was just outside it. 
The tigress galloped across our front, and Mrs. Simpson 
dropped it at seventy yards with her second shot, the 
beast collapsing from the hind legs just as though its 
back were broken. Indeed we later found that this shot 
had hit her on the spine just in front of the root of the 
tail and had evidently paralysed the whole back for a 
moment or two. 

Mrs. Simpson wanted to fire again, but I said no, as 
I still thought it was merely a panther with its back broken 
and that we could go up close and make sure of finishing 
it off quickly. It was then barely visible, lying in the 
grass. However, about a minute or less later, it jumped 
up and dashed off, followed by several shots from my °351 
—which, as usual, owing to the hard pull-off, did not 
score, except that I think one of the shots broke one of the 
animal’s canine teeth, afterwards seen to be broken. 

The tigress went off into the thick grass on the other 
side of the road, against the main jungle. I then took 
the elephants round on the jungle side and we at once 
came face to face with her. Simpson and my wife, who 
were leading, saw her, but we on the other elephant did 
not. My wife put a shot in her head—in the nose just 
missing the brain—as she was on the point of charging, 
and she then retired. 

We could no longer see her, so I climbed into a tree 
almost directly above her, and after much peering about 
managed to get in three doubtful shots (lethal bullet), 
though there was little to be seen except grass moving 
now and then, and once about three square inches of her 
heaving belly. At the last shot she gave two groans and 
all was still. 

Now comes the odd part of this adventure. Feeling 
sure she was dead, I got back on to the elephant and we 
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went into the grass. We walked straight up to the place, 
but saw no sign whatever of the tigress, so looked about 
for a few yards, beating the grass flat all round before 
leaving the place and looking elsewhere. 

We searched for about an hour, going over and over 
the grass, backwards and forwards, till it was all trodden 
flat on the ground. Never have I seen so complete a 
disappearance trick. Then Simpson said that as she was 
not im the grass she must be under it somewhere and, as 
the elephants seemed to be rather disinclined to put their 
feet on a certain spot, I got off the elephant and had 
a look, though the grass was so trodden down, it seemed 
that, if the tigress were indeed there, she must be as flat 
as paper. 

However, she was there, and the body was undamaged, 
she having died in a little dip which just took her body 
and allowed the grass to come flat over her. At our first 
advance the elephants had evidently pushed the grass on 
top of her so completely that nothing was visible. 

At this same Christmas camp, Mrs. Simpson sat up 
over the only tiger kill there was. The animal turned up 
after dark and drew the kill away before she had time to 
turn on her electric light. The tiger did not mind the 
light in the least, but Mrs. Simpson had not realized that 
the noise she had heard was the tiger, taking the kill, 
and so she received rather a queer shock when, on turning 
on the light, she found nothing at all beneath her. 

The rest of that bag at this camp consisted of two 
hyenas, a sambhur stag, a chital stag, and a variety of 
birds. We had a chance at some wild dog, but did not 
account for any of them. 

Another tiger adventure happened to a friend of ours 
who was out beating for birds one day, and had with him 
his wife and two daughters. The three ladies were 
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standing, or sitting on shooting sticks, just behind him, 
and had a sunshade to protect them from the strong sun. 
To their astonishment and alarm, a tiger walked out of 
the jungle immediately in front of them and came towards 
them. The Englishman had only a gun with him, so he 
stepped backwards quietly to let the tiger pass, but fell 
over and was winded. This movement frightened the 
tiger who took a rush and a spring and leaped over all four 
of them and the sunshade, and made off! One of the 
ladies said she actually felt his breath on her face. 

My wife shot one particularly large heavy tiger over a 
kill close to the Mithawali-Laldhang road. The kill was 
in a river bed, and the tiger returned to it about 5.45 p.m., 
when my wife dropped it in its tracks with one shot in the 
neck. This tiger proved to be a particularly thickset male, 
but its tail was so short that, when measured, the animal 
did not turn out to be very long. We tried to weigh it, 
but when the machine registered 300 lbs, it broke, for 
the ring joining the hook to the machine opened out. 
The tiger was then not off the ground. 

While it was lying in the compound, a group of admir- 
ing natives gathered round it, and one—a stranger— 
started surreptitiously to mutilate the head by pulling 
out whiskers—which are used as charms. Fortunately 
my wife spotted him before he had done a great deal of 
damage. 

Three days later I shot a tiger over a kill in another 
river bed. This beast turned up at 4.35 p.m. and I then 
got him. It was an even heavier-looking animal than my 
wife’s tiger, on the whole, but as close a pair to it as 
could well be, and very possibly they were brothers. 

Three days later I shot the tigress pair to this male, 
again over a kill in the same river bed. 

A few other tigers we got can be briefly mentioned. 


I occasionally received frantic letters saying that some 
wild animal was giving trouble in one district or another, 
and would I come and shoot it. Some of these, worded 
in the peculiar English used by babus, were a source of 
amusement in spite of the serious tidings they often 
bore. 

Consider this masterly epistle, which I sent to the 
Indian Forester where it was published. I quote the 
original, intact, as it lies before me. 
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To the Divistonal Forest Officer, Lansdowne Dion. 


SIR, 


Most respectfully I beg to report that on the 
evening of the 3rd Jan. a tiger entered the chappers 
[grass buts] in which contractor Jadolal’s workmen used 
to live in Dabina C.15 [a certain block of forest]. A 
man (who was left at the chappers to cook food for the 
workmen) returned with some water from the sot to 
the chappers and he saw a tiger inside one of the 
chappers. This cook at once fled to the workmen 
(sawiers) in the jungle and informed them that a tiger 
has entered their chappers. The workmen left their 
work and proceeded towards their Dera [camp or tent]. 
They saw a tiger standing in their way. These work- 
men tried to leave that way and go to their Dera by 
another way, but the tiger will also move in the same 
way as the Coolies would move. The men were put 
to much trouble. It appears that this was the same 
tiger who was seen in the chapper and when the cook 
fled to the forest, the tiger also saw him and persued 
him. In the meantime, contractor Jadolal’s agents 
together with a number of workmen reached the 
chappers from Halduparao. ‘They saw that there was 
no cook in the Dera although some flour and vegetables 
have been kept outside the sacks for cooking; they 
thought that the cook had gone to fetch water. The 
cook did not come for a long time and it began to 
become dark. At this time these men who had come 
from Halduparao heard a great noise for help from 
those workmen who were put to trouble by the tiger. 
A few men went to their help from the Dera. Both 
the parties began to make noise, the tiger left them and 
came to chapper again and stood just near the tail of a 
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horse belonging to Jadolal’s agent. The horse showed 
signs of fear, the agent Mayaram on seeing the horse 
in fear went outside and saw that a tiger was standing 
quite close to the horse. Mayaram called a few men 
from the chappers, the tiger went a little way and the 
horse was tied inside the chappers. 

After a few minutes the men from the forest reached 
Dera. The tiger also came with them and began to 
enter the chappers where there were 39 men and one 
horse. Although all these 39 men and one horse were 
packed in one chapper, the tiger still will go inside 
that very chapper sometimes from the front and at 
other times from the sides. At every time, the tiger 
went inside the chapper, he brought one thing or the 
other from the chapper and would take it a little 
distance and leave it in the forest. 

For about one hour he troubled all these men in this 
way. The tiger did neither attack nor hurt any man 
but torn up a number of quilts, rugs and other cloth- 
ings in addition to several sacks of provisions which 
were kept inside the chapper and belonged to the men 
in trouble. These men also could not do anything but 
allowed the tiger to destroy all their things in the way 
described above. The tiger then left them and the 
troubled men could anyhow spend the night in great 
fear, On the morning of the 4th all these men left 
C.15 and came to Chaukham parao. Nothing hap- 
pened on the 4th evening. On the sth of Jan. Jadolal’s 
workmen promised to go to forest and work there 
again from the 6th morning. But on the evening of 
the sth Jan. the tiger troubled the men in Dabina 
C.16 Sananddin’s men who also left the compartment 
and reached Chaukham parao on the morning of the 
6th Jan. 
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When Jadolal’s workmen heard that Sananddin’s 
men have also been troubled by the tiger in C.16; 
these men left Chaukham also and some of them went 
to their homes and others to Halduparao. They did 
not agree to come to work in C.15 any longer until 
the tiger is killed. In this way the C.15 has been left 
and no work is being done in it at present. 

On the 6th morning, when Sananddin’s men left 
the work in C.16, the contractor’s agent encouraged 
his workmen and promised to sleep in the forest with 
them in the night. The workmen agreed to go again 
in the forest if the agent also accompanies them, but 
if the tiger troubles them again on the night of the 
6th, they would leave the work. 

Under such conditions, the workmen and the agent 
went back to their chappers in C.16. The tiger again 
appeared on the night of the 6th also and thus troubled 
all these men in C.16. 

On the morning of the 7th all these men left C.16 
also and now there is no work in this area too. 

It is very much feared that the tiger will now visit 
C.20 and will trouble the workmen there too. There 
is no doubt that the coolies will leave the work as 
well in C.20, if any sign of tiger’s going there is seen. 

If it happens so, the work in C.20 will also be 
stopped. 

Both the contractors Jadolal and Sananddin are in 
much loss if the tiger is not killed, because no workman 
will enter the forest with the tiger’s fear until it is 
shot. 

This is a very strange and peculiar occurrence ever 
heard before. 

I therefore beg to ask the kind orders from the 
D.F.O. in this connection, as to what measures should 
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be taken to carry out the work in the above areas and 
how to encourage the coolies now. 

An early order from the D.F.O. will console the 
contractors and encourage the workmen too much. 


I beg to remain 
Sir 
Your most obedient 


Servant 


This tiger certainly behaved in a very extraordinary 
way, and I have never heard of any other which did the 
same. Apparently out to annoy the men, he nevertheless 
did not kill them or their animals, but contented him- 
self with destroying their possessions and haunting their 
huts. 

I could not go to attend to this tiger as soon as I got 
the letter, for I was expecting my conservator to meet 
me, but I sent word that any further developments were 
to be reported to me immediately. A week or so later I 
heard that the tiger had given up molesting the men and 
was giving no further trouble. 

Another letter from a babu informed me that a tiger 
was “abundantly making roars throughout the whole 
night.” 

Some other letters from natives are worthy of mention. 
One man, in applying for a post, said he had many chil- 
dren. ‘“‘ Why should I be cursed with this abominable 
litter ? ” he wrote, and signed himself ‘‘ Unwilling father 
of babies.” 

A Forest Guard, giving the difficulties of his job, wrote 
picturesquely ; “I further beg to remind that a F.G. has 
always to live amongst these villagers as the tongue lives 
amongst the number of teeth.” 
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The perhaps classic example of a babu’s letter-writing 
will, I think, bear repetition. It was addressed to a firm 
who advertised for a clerk, and ran as follows : 


Most Honourep Sir, 


Understanding that there are several hands wanted 
in your Honour’s Dept. I beg to offer you my hand. 
As far as my adjustments I appeared for the matric 
exam at Outy, but failed, the reasons for which I shall 
describe. To begin with, my writing was illegible. 
This was due to climatic reasons. For I, having come 
from a warm, into a cold, climate, found my fingers 
stiff, and very disobedient to my wishes. Further I 
had recd. great shock to my mental system in the shape 
of death of my only fond brother. Besides, most 
Honoured Sir, I beg to state that I am in most uncom- 
fortable circumstances, being sole means of support to 
my fond brother’s 7 issues, consisting of 3 adults and 
4 adulteresses, the latter being the bane of my existence 
owing to my having to support two of my own wives 
as well as their issues, of which, by God’s misfortune, 
the feminine gender predominates. If, by wonderful 
good fortune these few humble lines meet with your 
benign kindness and favourable turn of mind, I, the 
poor menial, shall ever pray for the long life and 
prosperity of yourself, as well as your Honour’s 
posthumous olive branches. 


CHAPTER IV 


HUMAN REMAINS IN A CROCODILE’S STOMACH 


HEN in the jungles, we moved camp every 
few days or so, and as most of the Forest 
Rest-Houses were built near rivers, we were 


constantly coming to new fishing grounds. The majority 
of these, being undisturbed except by casual poachers, 
yielded excellent sport. The largest rivers we fished were 
the Ganges and Ramgunga. There were a number of 
smaller ones, 

Immediately on arrival at any new camp—and usually 
every day following, too—my son and daughter would get 
out their rods and tackle, and make for the nearest good 
pool or reach. When work permitted, I went too. 

One of the best times they had was at the sluice gates 
near the sacred city of Hardwar on the Ganges. There 
were giant fish in the river here at that time, partly 
because the fish were trying to get upstream and were 
held up by dams and sluice gates across the river, and 
partly because fish were always attracted to the sacred 
pool at Hardwar. We did not land any very large ones 
at the sluice gates, but had some excellent bags and plenty 
of exciting sport. 

The pool of sacred fish at Hardwar was cut out of the 
wide concrete water-front or parade which forms the 
city bank of the river. It was about the size of a tennis 
court and was spanned by a little bridge, while shallow 
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stone steps led down to the pool. Fish from the river 
could enter or leave this place at will, and were there 
held to be sacred. Hindus came here to bathe, and the 
fish had become so tame that they would swim within 
reach of such bathers. 

When we visited the pool, we bought some damped 
spiced dough from a man who was selling it for feeding 
the fish, and went on to the bridge to throw it in. As 
the first crumb of dough splashed on the water, the whole 
surface of the pool was instantly transformed into a 
gleaming, throbbing multitude of fish. There was one 
monster, who must have been near thirty pounds, and 
who of course succeeded in capturing the largest share. 
It is said that, if one has patience, fish from twenty to 
thirty pounds will feed from one’s hand in this pool. 

The place where we took our rods was on the other 
side of the river, for here there was no trouble about 
the sanctity of the fish. 

At Hardwar, money is thrown as an offering into the 
river, but there are natives who hire the diving rights 
from the Hardwar priests and make a good income salving 
this money thrown into the sacred Ganges by devout 
Hindu pilgrims. Money is not the only thing thrown 
into the river as an offering. Baskets of gorgeous flowers 
—posies and garlands—are often to be seen dancing on 
the water, or clotted by whirlpools. Ganges water from 
Hardwar is sacred and is carried in sealed jars all over 
India to be sold. One often sees men, each with a stick 
over his shoulder, and to the ends of the stick are attached 
jars or gourds of Ganges water. 

Hardwar streets and houses are overrun by swarms of 
the sacred brown monkeys. Sacred humped bulls, each 
with a tonking cattle bell hung from its neck, walk the 
streets and lie down wherever the fancy takes them. At 
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Hardwar we saw numbers of professional beggar children, 
who had been deliberately blinded by their parents, so 
that they might earn a living as mendicants; their eyes 
had no pupils at all and looked like eggs. 

During the war, when special trains could not run, 
Hardwar pilgrims used often to wait for days before 
getting a seat in a train. Some used to walk to the next 
and next stations to try their luck there, not realizing 
that it was the same train. 

The river near this city had, as I have said, a dam across 
it, and an outlet to one side of this, controlled by sluice 
gates, to feed the Ganges canal. At the time of which 
I am writing, these gates, which worked like sliding doors 
across the overflow stream, were half shut. Thus one 
half of the outlet was a roaring green torrent, while the 
other—across which the gates were drawn—was simply 
a series of shallow concrete terraces over which the water, 
only a few inches deep, trickled and fell. The sluice- 
gates were about four to five feet high, and there was 
a crack between each of them through which the water, 
with all the force of a mighty river behind it, squirted 
out, looking like so many blown-glass fans. 

Fish of all sizes swarmed in this canal outlet, and all— 
even the chilwa, or sardine-sized fish, were moving up- 
stream, or trying to do so. The big ones kept to the 
deeper water, where the gates were open, and the small 
ones to the shallows. Native fishermen waded about on 
the concrete terraces of the canal outlet and caught fish 
with baskets. We saw one man going off with a rope 
slung over his shoulder : on to this rope he had threaded 
some fifty fish of about one to four pounds each. 

It was possible on these terraces to catch fish with one’s 
hands. Those caught were mostly very small, but were 
useful for live and dead bait, and also for frying whole 
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like whitebait—very good they were, too, when cooked 
in that way. Frequently there were cracks between the 
concrete blocks of the terraces, and these cracks were 
often packed with little fish—some of them slimy brown 
‘mud suckers,” and some whose silvery sides were 
iridescent with rainbow hues. One could catch a basketful 
in a very short time. 

To fishermen there is no creature more beautiful than 
a fish—supple and mercurial in movement, shadowy as 
he floats in the glassy water. He rolls, and for an instant 
the sunlight flashes from his burnished body, then with 
a flirt of transparent tail and fin, he flickers away into the 
dusky green depths of the pool. If we look closely at 
even the dullest of muddy fish, we find colours there as 
luminous as those on the plumage of tropic birds, or on 
the shells of exotic beetles seen under the microscope. 

At Hardwar the little ‘‘ mud-suckers ”’ would, with the 
aid of their suction cups which were rather like the suckers 
of leeches, climb the whole way up the sluice gates, often 
being thus out of the water for some time, though they 
preferred to climb near the cracks through which the 
water spurted. 

It was interesting to stand just below these sluice gates 
and watch, almost on a level with one’s chest, the surface 
of a powerful mighty river flowing past, not a foot away. 
In the cracks between the gates one could see the under- 
surface river like a wall of jade. 

The best place for rod fishing on this outlet was already 
occupied when we arrived, and we saw these people 
landing mahseer of from five to fifteen pounds every 
twenty minutes or so. ‘There were good fish to be had 
there, but it was a snaggy place. 

The mahseer is celebrated as a sporting fish, and 
provided us with most of our river sport. It is a large- 
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scaled barbel, and reaches a weight of over one hundred 
pounds. 

At Hardwar we at first had not much luck, but my 
young son, who with true angler’s perseverance was 
perfectly prepared to fish almost for ever without a rise 
to encourage him, stuck to the job all day, although 
only nine years old then, and in the evening hooked 
and landed a 5$-lb. mahseer—at that time his largest fish. 

He was using a brand new reel which had only just 
arrived, and which he and my daughter were to share. 
She tells me that, to her shame, no sooner had this 
fish entered the landing-net than she—who had not the 
grit to stick to rod fishing but had gone after chilwa as 
productive of more results—at once claimed it was now 
her turn for the reel ! 

At her second cast she was into a nice-sized fish which 
gave her some interesting play, and which on being landed 
turned the scales at over five pounds, too! Its weight 
was not the only piece of luck she had in this fish—for the 
thing had been fou] hooked into the bargain. She had 
evidently cast across his back, the hook of the spoon 
entering his dorsal fin. 

We had good results on other days both here and at 
various places nearby on this part of the Ganges. I 
was away for several days but killed sixteen fish totalling 
84 lbs., which was the best individual bag. My biggest 
fish was a 13-pounder, and there were four 8-pounders 
caught, one of which was accounted for by my son, who 
well deserved this fish—which seemed a very big one to 
him then—for he persevered whether his luck was in cr 
out. One of my own 8-pounders was foul-hooked in the 
dorsal fin—an odd coincidence, so soon after my 
daughter’s. ‘The water was very dirty with flood when 
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Fishing was spoilt by floods part of the time when we 
were near Hardwar. My wife hooked a mahseer of about 
six pounds on spiced dough in dirty water, but her reel 
jammed and he broke her. In anything like clear water 
the fish would not go near this dough at the dams in 
the daytime. We found that a small fly spoon fished 
along the edge of the dams was fairly good, and I believe 
that both live bait and drop minnow would prove good. 
I hooked a good fish (15 lbs. or more) on live bait, but he 
got off. 

My son frequently landed good fish, but his best—a 
274-lb. mahseer—he got when he was nine years old. 
He as out with me on the Ramgunga, and hooked the fish 
in one of the pools below the Domunda bridge. The 
fish ran the rapids into the pool below the one in which 
he had been hooked, and he had then to cross the river 
on an elephant in order to get on to terms with the fish 
in the second pool. The only help he had in fighting 
and landing the fish was that I held the rod while he got 
on and off the elephant, and dragged the fish up to safety 
after he had beached it. The orderly had to pass the 
line over a rock in mid-stream, at one point in the pro- 
ceedings. 

It was evening when the expedition returned to the 
bungalow, and light for photography had nearly gone, 
yet the fish would not keep till the morning. My wife, 
the camp photographer, made valiant efforts to take 
and develop a satisfactory photo, for, as can be imagined, 
we were all anxious to have a record of the catch, and 
the young angler who achieved it would have been 
bitterly disappointed had no photo been forthcoming. 
The results were fairly satisfactory. 

For numbers, the following bags are interesting. Four 
of us fished, on and off, during three days, and took 
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52 fish: I tried a fly as dropper to my spoon and twice 
caught two fish at one cast. Another time, three of us 
in two days took 64. In two consecutive evenings, using 
fly, I got 17 and 1o fish. In six days, with three rods, we 
took 70. I had 28 fish in three hours, one morning : 
all but one were on fly, and there were 11 Indian trout to 
17 mahseer. These trout were not the kind found in 
England and grow to no great size. I spent the morning 
and evening, one day in April, on the Palein river near 
the Forest Rest-House of Hulduparao, and completed a 
bag of 50 fish—zo out of one pool! This bag took 
five and a half hours’ fishing. I was using fly most of the 
time, and had a great struggle to complete the 50, as at 
late evening, when the score was 47, my only fly cast 
broke, and I was left with nothing but the second 
dropper! Fish were taking fly well, if on a fine cast. 
The same week I got 61 fish in seven hours’ fishing, at 
another place on the river. Another good day gave me 
15 fish, on fly spoon, in two and a half hours. 

Once or twice I took my son and daughter fly fishing 
at night—a very exciting sport for them, though we did 
not catch anything very much. But every ripple upon the 
black poo] became, under the moon or stars, like a coil of 
molten silver, and the jungle around them was peopled 
by creatures who belonged to the Kingdom of Night. 

One of my daughter’s best bags as far as numbers were 
concerned was when she came home with a bag of 24 
Himalayan trout caught in one afternoon on fly spoon. 
That day my son took 6 fish only, and I 14, so she was 
unduly proud of herself! One of my son’s was what we 
knew as a “‘ crocodile fish,” on account of its resemblance 
to a gharial crocodile. These fish were eel-shaped and 
had long narrow snouts, like those of the gharials, formid- 
ably armed with teeth. We caught these only on spoon, 
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or else foul hooked. It was very difficult to hook them 
at all, owing to their strange mouths. 

We used to take trout on every conceivable kind of bait 
—fly, fly spoon, minnow, dough, and live and dead bait. 
On one occasion my son and daughter were fishing a 
good pool, and my daughter landed a very small fish—one 
which she would have normally returned to the river, 
had not the idea of using it for live bait occurred to her. 
They had not come prepared for this method of fishing, 
but she was now possessed with the belief that if she could 
only use live bait she would land a monster, so she pulled 
a thread from the fringed belt of a brown silk sports 
coat and tied the fish—which, by the way, was on the 
large size for live bait—to her spoon! She took care to 
let the hook of the spoon lie next the fish’s tail. 

Within a few minutes, a greedy trout came for the 
bait, opened his mouth and swallowed the whole fish 
which, on being afterwards extracted, was seen to 
be only a very little smaller than the one who had 
swallowed it. 

Another incident with live bait occurred at another 
pool. After a bite the bait was found to have gone. 
A minute or so later that very “ bait ” was seen, with 
only one or two scales missing, swimming languidly 
beneath a rocky cliff. 

I once caught a half-pound trout without hooking 
it at all. The half-inch fly spoon had swung through his 
mouth and then caught the gut, thus forming a noose 
which was kept in place by being between the jaws and 
under one of the pectoral fins. I caught this fish while 
on a five-day trip, during which time I had forty-two 
fish in all. 

We once or twice caught turtle on fly spoon, and my 
children had tortoises on dough. These added to the 
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meant the loss of one’s spoon ! 

One of the largest turtles caught on rod and line was by 
my daughter when she was fishing a good pool at one of 
our camps. The river here flowed along under a high 
cliff which was overgrown with jungle and made the 
pool seem very deep and sombre. On the other side of 
the river from the cliff the shore was flat and sandy, 
the sand blazing in the sunshine and very dazzling. 
Behind this sandy reach lay the jungle which, the whole 
way up to the bungalow, was strewn with innumerable 
skeletons and horns of drag-buffaloes, some bleached 
white, some gnawed by the little scavengers of the 
jungle, and others grey with the dust of dried mildew. 
There had been a timber-dragging camp there the 
previous year, and for some reason or other the drag- 
buffaloes had died off in quantities. A plague of flies 
infested the place, and worried us very much at the 
bungalow. 

The pool in the river here contained quite large mah- 
seer, and in the rapids and rippling shallows were some 
decent-sized trout. She was fishing down the pool, 
having started at the top where an arrow head of running 
water darted out over the smooth surface of the pool. 
The big fish were usually gathered here to start with, 
and could be seen all lying head up-stream. 

She had failed to rise any of them and, as they moved 
off, she worked slowly down the pool and had reached the 
middle, where the water was very clear and polished, 
when she saw a huge black disc rise to her spoon. A livid 
mouth opened with a tremendous gulp, and the next 
moment she saw she had got a turtle on the end of her 
line. 

There is no playing a turtle. His instinct is to sink 
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like a rock, and if your tackle is strong enough you land 
him—if not, he breaks you. 

My daughter succeeded in getting this turtle to the 
landing-net instead of his reaching the bottom of the 
pool and slipping in under some nasty snag. He was 
of a fair size, and, like all the rest of the turtles caught 
or seen, had a “shell”? more like the toughest boot 
leather or elephant hide—bottle green in colour and hand- 
somely spotted with yellow. His head and sinuous neck 
were green and glossy, looked exactly like those of a 
snake, and gave the impression that a snake was hiding 
up in the shell of a dead turtle. 

His mouth was held open to look for the spoon. It 
was out of sight. In the tremendous gulp with which 
the turtle had taken it, he had swallowed it beyond recall, 
and after gently but vainly feeling for it with a disgorger, 
his capturer was obliged to cut the gut and trust that 
turtles had strong digestions. The turtle, when put back 
into the water, swam off quite happily. 

We were one day near a small pool in an almost dry 
river-bed, when two or three oddly coloured stones were 
seen lying by the water. The stones then got up, waddled 
to the pool and swam away. This very small pool we 
afterwards found was full of these little turtles, which had 
evidently got caught up here when the river started to 
shrink, at the end of the monsoon. We caught some of 
them by using a large landing-net as a shrimping-net, 
and my children kept two of them for some months as 
pets. 

When we moved from camp to camp, they carried 
them in cloth bags on the elephants. If the elephants 
forded a stream, there would be tremendous commotion 
in the bags, the turtles seeming to have the power of 
smelling—and certainly hearing—water long before we 


Other tortoises that we saw from time to time varied in 
colour and in the build of their shells. Some were hand- 
somely marked, very like a leopard, with black, and others 
were a rather dull shade of khaki. 

I once landed a tortoise on fly. I was fishing a pool 
and noticed a number of tortoises on a half-sunk log. 
After a while I found that one had let me get within 
casting distance so I tried for it and landed the third 
cast nicely between its shell and neck, hooking it with 
the tail fly. This tortoise was killed on being landed 
and the shell, which was kept, turned a beautiful opaque 
amber colour, though the black markings are now slightly 
tinged with green. 

These reptiles can go many months without food. 
My daughter was once fishing from the long rocky 
bank of a river which had sunk well below its usual 
level, owing to drought. At its normal level, the water 
covered the rock on which she stood, and had bored 
and whittled out the softer parts of the rock into cups 
and funnels. In one such funnel, some two or three 
feet deep and a yard wide, with a sandy bottom, she 
came upon a little tortoise. Although he might have 
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fallen in recently, it was much more likely that he had 
been trapped when the river went down, in which case 
he must have been there for months without food or 
water. 

When returned to the river, he swam off without 
any sign of weakness from his long fast. 

We were one day fishing a shallow sandy river, about 
a quarter of a mile wide, where the sunlight, falling 
through the water, made the river-bed seem as if made 
of quaking gold. All at once two eyes were seen looking 
out of the sand, where the water was only a few inches 
deep. 

I had the landing net, and came up and made a scoop 
at the eyes, but brought up only sand. When the 
water cleared we saw to our surprise that the eyes were 
still there. To get a better position, I then stepped on 
to a mound of sand that lay to one side. Whereupon 
the whole mound heaved up, showing it to be a colossal 
turtle ! 

We caught this creature without much difficulty and 
took it on to the dry sand to have a look at it. These 
turtles are the easiest things in the world to keep anchored. 
It is not necessary to turn them on their backs—indeed, 
with the little turtles we found this method useless as, 
by twisting their long necks, they easily levered themselves 
the right way up again. It is necessary only to face 
the turtle so that he can see the river, and then drive a 
stick into the sand each side of his head. Instead of 
withdrawing his head a few inches to one side and 
making off, the turtle, seeing the river ahead of him 
and no apparent obstacle, will direct all his energies to 
trying to pass his body through the two inches between 
the sticks. 


This turtle we had caught was so big that his “‘ shell ” 
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had lost a great deal of the rigidity which such leathery 
stuff had on the small turtles, and was very flabby. 
We let him go eventually, and the unwieldy creature 
dragged himself down to the river. Once in the water, 
however, his movements became as swift and flowing 
almost as the river itself. For some time we were able 
to watch him, swimming away over the bright sand. 

Along the river-banks we often saw both mugger and 
gharial crocodiles basking on the sand or rock. The 
latter have long and very narrow snouts, not more 
than two inches wide, set with almost as many teeth 
as a comb, and they are purely fish eaters. The mugger, 
short snouted, wil] eat fish, too, but he also likes to lie 
in wait at a drinking-place and to seize any animal! that 
comes within reach. Human beings are relished— 
perhaps because of the half-burnt remains of dead 
Hindu which are thrown into the river at the burning- 
places—and sometimes a mugger will turn man-eater, 
catching his prey by the hand when the man or woman 
stoops to fill a vessel with water. 

On the Gandak river I shot a mugger in which human 
bones were found. I was in a boat, after birds, and 
had with me only a double-barrelled 12-bore gun for 
which, however, I always carried a few cartridges loaded 
with Meade shell. 

I caught sight of a very large mugger lying out on a 
sandbank about forty yards away. This crocodile started 
to move towards the water, and I fired at it, aiming at 
the brain. It curled up in a convulsion, and made a 
fearful face, then recovered and went on towards the 
river. JI put a second shot into it, aiming behind the 
foreleg, and this time bagged it. 

When it was picked up, we found that the first bullet 
had hit the jaw and bounced off ! 
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Human bones were found in this crocodile’s stomach, 
and sixteen men were required to lift the reptile, which 
was just under twelve feet long—the biggest I ever shot. 

I was one day fishing on a hill river when I saw a 
six-foot crocodile at the edge of the water. I put a 
bullet into it and it started struggling into deep water, 
so I ran after it with my fishing gaff, calling on my men 
to help me. They, however, would not do so, and I 
was left alone to dig the gaff into the joint of the 
crocodile’s back leg, which I did just as it was disappearing. 
Then came a real tug-of-war, the mugger’s tail threshing 
right and Icft, and I taking care to keep out of its way. 
At last I lifted the crocodile partly on to the bank, and 
the gaff then straightened out as softly as if it had been 
made of lead! A second shot finished the creature off. 

Crocodiles are sometimes landlocked, and one that 
my wife shot was very small and wizened, and was 
probably many, many years old. 

Only one or two parts of a crocodile’s horny armour 
are vulnerable to bullets. Most sportsmen aim at the 
soft skin behind his forelegs, or at one of his eyes, for 
a bullet will merely ricochet off any other part of his 
iron hide. Beads, anklets, rings, ear-rings and nose- 
rings, as well as human bones, have been found in 
muggers’ stomachs. 

Floods sometimes came down the rivers almost like 
a wall of water. One day my son started to wade across 
a river which he had crossed the day before, and he 
knew that if he rolled up his shorts he could get over 
without getting wet. The crossing took some few 
minutes to accomplish, for the river here was swift- 
flowing, and the bed was covered with large stones, all 
of which were coated with a rich chestnut-red slime. 
As he crossed the river, the level of the water began all 


The river was in heavy flood at the time, tne water 
being khaki coloured, turgid and scummy, and rising 
fast. At the time when we were watching, a caravan 
of bullock-carts had arrived along one of the jungle 
roads: some of them had got over the bridge before 
the flood got too bad, and some were stranded on the 
near side. We saw one man trying to take his animals 
over at the last minute, driving them into the tossing 
foaming cataract between him and the almost submerged 
bridge. He drove his bullocks almost at a run over the 
rattling stones, into the water. The flood rushed and 
foamed around their legs and in the wheels of the 
cart. His companions shouted at him from both sides 
of the river that he and his cart and animals would all 
be swept away, so eventually he drew back. 

As we watched, the flood came higher and higher, 
roaring round the bridge and even over it. The “ rock ” 
slabs on which we stood were really beds of clay baked 
hard by the sun, and as the spray fell on them or waves 
washed up, they became soft and slimy again. A fringe 
of yellow scum gathered along the river’s edge. 
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All sorts of wreckage came tossing down on the flood 
—whole trees and boards and beams. The river had 
evidently carried away another bridge up-stream, and 
the pieces, tossed about like matchwood on the crest 
of the green scummy cascade, were swept against this 
bridge with shuddering blows. The bridge stood up 
to them, however, and I was particularly pleased to see 
it do so because, being a Forest Officer, I had to be jack- 
of-all-trades—and I was responsible for the building 
of it. 

Sometimes a tree, being borne down on the flood, 
would be invisible in the foam and tossing water till it 
threw up a limb like a contorted black arm out of the 
boiling froth. 

This flood afterwards subsided and we found that it 
had indeed done no damage to the bridge. 

On the river-banks we sometimes found the clothing 
and cooking utensils of some dead native, placed there 
in case he should have need of them after death. 

My daughter had a nasty shock when fishing one 
afternoon. ‘There was something caught up amongst 
some boulders in the river, and minnows were feeding 
off it, making the water tremble into the tiny ripples 
that little fish make. She went up to the thing, picked 
it out and then discovered it to be the half-burnt arm 
of a Hindu whose body had evidently been inadequately 
cremated before being thrown into the river. 


CHAPTER V 


A FRIEND KILLED BY A BEAR 


kinds of bear to be met with—the hill and sloth. 

The Indian hill bear is black, short haired, and a 
good climber. The sloth bear has a long coarse shaggy 
coat and big white claws which always look as if they 
wanted trimming to a quarter their length: he is a bad 
climber—perhaps because he is hampered by these 
untidy toe-nails, those of the hill bear being small and 
black. Both have a white patch on the chest. 

On one occasion, when my son and daughter were 
fishing, they saw a bear scrambling down the steep hill 
on the other side of the river. All bears are inclined 
to be short-sighted and deaf, and frequently attack 
man for no apparent reason—possibly because these 
deficiencies in sight and hearing cause them to think they 
are in danger when they are not. They are formidable 
antagonists, for they strike at the face. This bear on 
the other side of the river evidently did not see or 
wind my children, for he disappeared at his leisure, 
which was probably lucky, for they had nothing but 
fishing-rods with them and were accompanied only by 
an orderly, who was unarmed. 

Bears are omnivorous, but they are particularly fond 
of honey, ants and fruit. ‘They can attack the nests of 
wild bees with comparative safety, for the bees cannot 
sting them through their shaggy coats. They love 
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the fruit of the bael, and their claw marks can often be 
seen on the trunks of these trees. But bears will also 
kill for food, and sometimes took the baits we offered 
for tiger or panther. 

Tt is said that if a man is being chased by a bear, he 
should run up-hill instead of down, as bears are slow 
going up. These animals do not become man-eaters 
as tigers or panthers do: when they kill man they do 
so purely out of bad temper or fear, and then they 
simply maul their victims and leave them. 

A friend of ours lost his life through being mauled 
by a bear. He was a man of over seventy, but as strong 
and hearty as if he had been twenty years younger, and 
often used to walk miles through the jungle. At the 
time when he was attacked he was walking down a 
jungle road at night, accompanied by two servants 
carrying his rifle and hurricane lantern. As they were 
passing a Forest Camp they heard a clamour of shouts 
and yells, and saw lights waving. A female bear, with 
her cub, burst out on to the road. She had just been 
driven off by the natives and, no doubt mistaking the 
Englishman and his companions for some of her assailants, 
she promptly attacked them. The two native servants 
fled with the rifle and lantern, leaving their master to 
be most horribly mauled. Although he was rushed to 
hospital, he never recovered from his wounds. 

An Assam planter I knew came upon a bear one day. 
He was unarmed, and it attacked him. The planter threw 
his hat at the bear, and while the animal was tearing 
it up he made his escape, thus adding to the many 
occasions when a life has been saved by a hat. Another 
friend of mine was one day chased by a bear, but the 
animal bolted when the Englishman, having retrieved 
his rifle, turned on his pursuer. 
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A bear in my division one day mauled one of the 
Forest Rangers, as well as two other men and a cow. 
He then went off. A retired native officer thereupon 
set out to follow up this animal, He successfully tracked 
it down and shot it. 

One sometimes sees the nests or platforms which 
bears are fond of making in bher, oak and other trees. 
These are built of sticks or branches beaten down, and 
are about four feet across. The animals sit on these 
and eat the surrounding fruit. Bears are said to defend 
themselves with cudgels from wild dogs and other 
animals, but this is scarcely an authenticated piece of 
natural history. 

Natives sometimes came round to one’s bungalow with 
performing bears, which had been caught young and 
taught to dance. Bears must be naturally fond of 
“* dancing,” as anyone can see at any zoo. 

In Kheri a bear used to live near one of the Forest 
bungalows, and during a rainy season made his home 
in one of the outhouses. 

Both my wife and I accounted for several bears— 
one of my wife’s being shot when it rushed down a 
hillside to attack her. She had gone out on one of 
the elephants to stalk round for game and to inspect a 
buffalo which had been tied up for tiger. They were 
moving up a river-bed, it being just dusk, but still 
quite light. When they reached the buffalo, my wife 
saw that it was not properly tied, so ordered one of 
the men to get off the elephant and attend to the job, 
which he did, there being some little conversation in 
ordinary tones. 

A few yards farther on the bear came dashing down 
at them from the hill-side, but stopped abruptly when 
it saw the elephent. My wife put a shot into its chest 
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as it stood facing them, and finished it off with another 
as it turned and started to scramble up the hill again. 

This bear was not cornered in any way, nor had it 
been wounded or attacked, so it is quite evident that 
it intended making an unprovoked assault, thinking of 
course that there were only pedestrians to deal with. 
It seemed an old bear and had half one ear torn off, 
and other scars—all healed—on various parts of its body. 

I heard a story—but cannot vouch for its accuracy— 
of a lady who was going along a road in a hill station 
when she saw what she thought was a native coming 
towards her in the dusk. As he did not seem to be going 
to give her room she spoke to him and he then turned 
off down the hill-side, whereupon she saw that it was 
a bear ! 

My wife got a very large bear one night when she 
was sitting up over a pamnther’s kill, one February. 
The kill was a goat and, though it had been eaten in 
rather an unusual way for a panther—the legs being 
nibbled all the way up—it was decided, from the marks 
on the neck, that the work was definitely that of a 
panther. A machan was fixed up in a nearby tree, and 
my wife took up her position in the late afternoon. At 
dusk she caught sight of a bear, which did not seem, 
however, to be coming up to the kill. She shot this 
animal. Very probably the bear had had a feed off 
the kill the night before, and might even, have driven 
the panther off. From the nibbling of the legs and 
from the bear’s appearance the following night there 
seems to be ground for this theory, but no proof. 

I got two half-grown cubs one evening when out 
stalking on an elephant near the Forest Rest-House of 
Hathikhund (so named from the pool of quicksands 
where a wild elephant was said to have lost his life). 
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I heard these two bears as I thought squabbling. 
The sound came from the other side of the valley, so 
we took the elephant across into the low hills there 
and came upon them. I shot the two, The mother 
was just over the brow of the hill for my first shot ; 
she appeared as I fired my second and then ran off, so 
the men told me. I never saw her at all. The two 
cubs were found to be covered with red ants, which 
was probably the reason for their “ talking.” 

My first shot at a bear was when I was sitting up in 
a machan for the first time. This was in Kher. It 
was a brilliantly clear moonlight night, and I caught 
sight of the bear at a distance of fifty to sixty yards. 
In my excitement I could not wait for him to approach 
nearer, so took a shot and, needless to say, did not 
score a hit. 

Near Laldhang I shot a sloth bear and her cub, when 
we were doing an early morning march to another 
bungalow. 

We sent this cub to be stuffed whole—usually only 
the heads of animals were sent. A native taxidermist 
used to do all our trophies and was extraordinarily clever 
with them. Under his hands no animal ever looked 
stuffed—even the eyes seemed to lose the glassiness of 
artificial eyes and to hold a gleam of cunning, This 
man got some of the best snarls on to tiger and panther 
heads that I have ever seen. His tigers never lifted 
their lips in a genteel toothpaste-display of teeth—they 
really snarled. 

Perhaps it was because he lived in the land of these 
animals he stuffed that this man got such good results. 
His ancestors had probably carved and painted, moulded 
and embroidered tigers for many hundreds of years. 
He himself had certainly seen wild tigers in their jungle 
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home and, knowing them alive, could give them the 
appearance of life when dead. But at the same time he 
had two material advantages over western head-mounters. 
In the first place he got his trophies fresh, instead of 
preserved: the skin was still supple, the lips pliant. 
Secondly, he used the real tongues instead of artificial 
ones. A tiger’s tongue is a very rough rasp, and has 
never yet been satisfactorily copied. This native taxider- 
mist preserved the real tongues and mounted them in 
the animal heads he stuffed, thus adding most materially 
to their life-like appearance. 

He had not, however, stuffed a whole animal for us 
before, and when the bear cub was sent back we were 
horrified at the apparent lack of all skill which it 
displayed. The cub had been stuffed sitting up on its 
haunches and holding its arms out as if embracing an 
invisible tree. It seemed incredible that a man who 
could do heads so well should fail so dismally over a 
whole animal. 

But not long afterwards my wife saw another cub 
sitting up in just such a position as that portrayed by 
the man who had stuffed the trophy, and at Whipsnade 
only a few months ago she and my daughter saw one 
of the Indian sloth bears take up the same attitude 
too. 

This same taxidermist once failed for a year to 
acknowledge some skins sent to him, in spite of numerous 
reminders, so a note was sent to the local police. I then 
recelved a postcard from him as follows : 


Respected Sir, most humbly and respectfully beg 
to state that I will send the whole skins into one 
week. This factory belongs to you and I am an old 
and most obedient servant. 
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When we left India that mounted bear cub was put 
amongst a pile of stuff which was to be sorted into 
bundles and drawn for by the native servants. We told 
the men they would have to divide out the lots them- 
selves into the same number as there were servants, and 
that numbers would then be drawn. In this way we were 
assured that they would divide the stuff as seemed to 
them fairly. There was great competition for the 
bear cub and also for the stuffed trunk of the Kotdwara 
elephant. The latter was won by our groom, a loyal 
old fellow who was overjoyed at his good fortune, and 
marched off carrying the stiff trunk over his shoulder, 
grinning with delight and assuring us that he would 
cherish it to the end of his days. 

This man was a great favourite with us all. My 
daughter had a letter from him recently, in answer to 
one of hers sent ten years previously. He seemed to 
pick up the threads again exactly as if the years had 
been days. 
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Dear Miss Sahiba, 

Your humble servant (Jwala Ram now an orderly 
peon in East Almora Forest Division) your faithful 
old servant as syce in acknowledging with many 
thanks your kind letter of 3.11.23. 


Truly time is nothing to the Oriental. 

This man of course could not write his letters himself, 
but he signed them with his name and was known as a 
learned man for being able to do so. Elsewhere he 


says : 


“Your Humble servant most respectfully acknow- 
ledges the photo sent to him long ago by your kind 
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self and your faithful old syce has kept it very carefully 
with him and this photo always remembers him to you 
people there. He shall be highly grateful if you kind 
people again send him a photo from there in token of 
your remembering him all the while. I have also 
great pleasure in getting the photos of Harry Sahib 
and Chota Peter Sahib.” (My sons.) ‘“ Kindly love 
them on my behalf and give them my salaams after 
letting them know who I am. Harry Sahib, will, I 
hope once come to India sometime. It will not be 
dificult for him to do so when he is in the Air 
Force.” 


Jwala Ram evidently did cherish that elephant trunk, 
for he mentions it (calling it a tusk) in one of his letters 
to my wife and myself. 


Amora U.P. HI ts, 


INDIA. 
SIR, 


Your most humble servant was in the seventh 
heaven of delight on receiving your honour’s welfare 
and the welfare of the whole family. I cannot even 
now imagine how Memsahib, who has hundreds of 
menials like my humble self, could find time to write 
to me and bestow one moment’s thought but the 
magnanimous nature—of which I had hundreds of 
examples now and then must alone have contributed 
towards it. Sir, it is impossible to lay bare before 
your honour how I ever pray sincerely day and night 
for your honour’s long life and prosperity and if the 
prayers of a faithful and devoted servant are of any 
value, I am confident, I shall die quite contentedly 
fondly cherishing the idea that all is well with my 
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Sahib and his family. It is impossible, I shall ever 
get a similar master, and it is certainly an impossibility 
at my old age. 

The tusk which your honour gave me is still the 
main pride of my house and so long as I live, so it 
shall remain. With many many salaams—— 


Mapanm, 

Really the palace you now occupy was beyond 
the reach of your humble syce even to admire and it 
is how he was left to die in India. All the sunshine 
of my life has now dwindled out and if I am still 
breathing it is the old body of a man whose very life 
has been taken away. Oh, did I not love the young 
Baba Sahibs and Miss Sahib with utmost devotion 
and what fault did I commit that they were all 
snatched away from me and I was no longer left in 
a position to serve them. How extremely kind of 
you all to remember the humblest of your servants. 
Cold as it must be in England, I would prefer death 
a hundred times to see the kind faces once more; 
is it His will that I should perish without once more 
seeing you all? 

Thousands and thousands of salaams to Miss Norah 
and Baba Peter and Harry Sahib. If ever Miss Sahib 
comes to India, I shall join her immediately and 
serve her faithfully to the last. The picture of 
Harry Baba and of your palace are the greatest treasure 
to me, specially that of Harry Baba which never 
leaves my breast. I would have dictated many pages 
but the writer says he is unable to express all his 
flowing compliments and his repetitions of past events, 
owing to want of English vocabulary (does the Baba 
Sahib remember how pleased he was when Sahib 
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caught an 18 lb. fish, etc.) and so I stop with salaams 


to all. 
Jwata Ram, late—Syce. 


Orderly, 
East Almora Forest Division, 
Almora, U.P. Hills, 
India. 


Jwala Ram often accompanied my children when they 
went out riding or fishing. He was a keen and loyal old 
man—the most faithful of all our native servants. 
With him, one felt that the ideal relationship between 
master and man was achieved. I have, by the by, seen 
the old fellow drain off a large dose of castor oil, then 
come back and ask for more! 

This man at one camp went off five or six miles of 
his own accord for loads of creeper leaves, as he thought 
they would be good for the cows. He also helped to 
carry one of the travelling chairs up a hill when coolies 
were short. 

Two others of our servants have written us letters, 
through professional letter-writers, and I give extracts 
from some of these epistles: “‘ I am in these days just 
at the shores of the Ganges. ‘There are lots of large 
and very long fish. Had you been here you would have 
caught many fish. There are many faquirs residing here 
in the huts.” . . . “ It is hotter now towards this end.” 
... “On the night of the 13th instant at ten o’clock 
a tiger suddenly visited our camp. All the men had 
gone to their beds. The tiger could not do anything 
but attacked a motherless poor camel’s butcha” 
(youngster). ‘‘ The butcha by God’s grace is still alive 
although severely wounded in the throat.” 

An odd thing happened to one of my brothers, one 


The meat of some bears is edible, and Americans 
eat it, so we thought we would try a joint of bear one 
day, but were put off when the men told us that their 
hands smelt worse after skinning a bear than after 
skinning a tiger. 


CHAPTER VI 


WE SEE A MONSTER STAG 


CURIOUS accident occurred when my wife 
A was out shooting on an elephant one day. She 
had a shot at a chital (spotted deer) stag which 
plunged into a bush. A moment later it ran out and 
was finished off with another shot. My wife then saw 
a doe chital lying in the bush with a wound in its side, 
and at first thought that the original shot at the stag 
had passed through that animal and hit the doe. But 
when the two were brought into camp, it was noticed 
that there were no bullet exit holes on the stag. A 
careful search was then made, and no bullet was found 
in the doe. ‘The conclusion we came to was that the 
doe must have been killed by the stag’s horn. Probably 
he dashed blindly into the bush and ran against the 
doe. 

The left horn of this chital stag had the tip broken 
off—an old break—so was not as long as the right. The 
measurements were—right horn 36} inches, left 34 inches. 
This head was one of the largest we obtained, the largest 
of all being one with a 37}-inch horn and a 24-inch 
spread. 

At that time the record was 39 inches and a 40-inch 
head was the ambition of all sportsmen. Probably it 
has been obtained by now. In the course of my service 
I heard of several stags with heads reported to reach 
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the 40-inch goal, but I never managed to set eyes on 
any of them. 

Chital are very attractive deer, especially when seen, 
as they often are, in large numbers ; and to the forest 
officer they used to provide both a very welcome recrea- 
tion and a much appreciated change of diet in the 
hot weather. Their white-dappled coats of golden brown, 
and their slender fleet bodies make them show to 
advantage whether moving in herds across the charred 
plain, or amongst the marbled shadows in the jungle. 
When alarmed, the whole herd will stampede, and if 
a large one, the sound of their hoofs drumming on 
the sun-baked earth is almost that of a charge of 
cavalry. 

They frequently fall prey to panthers and wild dogs, 
and their characteristic staccato call of alarm is often 
a means of leading the sportsman to a panther, or 
other carnivorous animal. But if the hunting animal 
dodges out of their sight, they seem to feel no more 
anxiety, and will start grazing again. Out of sight, 
out of mind, and the hunter will very likely seize one 
of them within the next few minutes. All deer seem 
to be much the same. My wife once worked up to a 
herd of “ belling ” sambhur does to find that a panther 
had pulled down one of them, and the remainder were 
standing round him in a circle, “ belling ” at him. 

This reminds me of another incident near the forest 
bungalow of Kunaun, when I was out for an evening 
stalk on an elephant and came to a herd of chital. 
They were all round me and I was looking for a stag 
when a panther seized one of them about twenty yards 
away. We stalked round and two or three minutes later 
I got my shot at the panther and bagged him. At the 
report the chita] all bolted. This panther measured 
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7 feet 6 inches. Tracks subsequently showed that there 
had been a pair of panthers there. 

Like other deer, the chital stag sheds his horns every 
year and grows a new pair, except if he is old, and then 
he may wear the same pair for some time. The new 
horns appear first as tender knobs on the stag’s head, and 
then sprout up into antlers with a spongy sheathing. 
Towards April this ‘‘ velvet” begins to peel off in 
untidy shreds, after the horn hardens, and you may often 
find saplings scored by the marks made by stags trying 
to rub the “ velvet ” off. 

Chital are excellent to eat, and in camp where nearly 
all meat had to be shot, we often got them for the pot, 
and sometimes as a reward for the beaters. here are 
few things better than the hunter’s stew which we 
frequently had in the jungle. All sorts of game went 
into the pot—venison, green pigeons, peacock, duck, 
snipe, and so on—we added something to the stew 
each day, if possible, and cooked it up at the same time. 
In this way it kept good for weeks. No vegetables 
were ever added, as they take away the stew’s “ keeping ”’ 
qualities. By the time the gravy in the pot was really 
thick and brown, after twenty days, it took a lot of 
beating! The original mixture had a glass or two of 
claret added to it. 

One of the largest chital stags we ever saw we never 
shot although we went to a great deal of trouble to try 
and get him. 

My wife saw this animal in February. It was a very 
dry year and there was a special piece of sal-tree jungle, 
known as the Sal Bani, which lay between two naillahs 
and was a favourite haunt of chital during the day-time. 
This piece of jungle, three-quarters of a mile wide at 
the top, and narrowing to a point, was surrounded by 
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burnt land: there were low hills on two sides, and those 
chital which did not frequent the patch of sal went into 
these hills during the day-time, but they all came out 
into the burnt area in the evening to graze on the new 
grass. ‘This land had been burnt on purpose, to prevent 
the spreading of jungle fires; a great deal of the sur- 
rounding country had been treated in the same way, 
and was devoid of water. The lack of water had brought 
a very large congregation of chital into the sal jungle 
which was not burnt. 

In February, one day, we were driving the Sal Bani 
—having coolies moving up in a line towards our 
machans. I got a tiny yearling stag with a shot that 
must have gone over the animal I aimed at, and another 
stag with most abnormal antlers. ‘These consisted of 
fourteen points, a double long brow antler on the left 
horn, and curious excrescences in several places. When 
we picked it up later we found that though all the 
velvet was not off, the horn was quite hard. I also 
slightly wounded another stag which we failed to bag, 
and got one pig during the drive and another while 
looking for the wounded stag. The beaters killed a 
porcupine as well. There were crowds of chital there 
—two hundred would be a conservative estimate—but, 
except for the stag seen by my wife, not many big heads 
were to be had; and my wife was out of luck, for she 
got only a wild cat. 

This large stag came right up under her machan 
and stayed there some time, but it was then in velvet. 
She, however, had leisure to examine it thoroughly at 
close quarters—only a few yards—and measured the 
horn against the head. Having seen and shot a great 
many chital stags, she was capable of making a good 
guess at measurements, and put this head at 40 inches. 
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In April we decided to have a really good try for 
that 40-incher, who would now be carrying a “ pukka ” 
head ; and in order to locate it, we diligently stalked 
the place for some ten days, and also had a good many 
men out in trees to try and sight him, when he came 
out in the evening, so that we should know where to stalk. 

As a result of all this work, we got one 34 and one 
344-inch head, but neither saw nor heard of the monster 
stag. So we arranged a big drive of the centre piece of 
sal, to take place on the last day. We took an immense 
amount of trouble over this—the chital were driven 
in from the neighbouring hills in the early morning, and 
we provided a large quantity of newspaper tied with 
string into long festoons, to supplement the stops and 
prevent the deer from going the wrong way. 

My wife took one side of the area, I the other, and 
we went down, placing the stops and papers. Before 
we could finish, however, we heard the chital crashing 
through the undergrowth, and soon they were streaming 
out—having evidently been startled for some obscure 
reason. I suspected wild dogs, but no dogs were seen, 
and perhaps one herd had been disturbed by the papers 
and had upset the rest. 

Some two or three hundred deer stampeded past 
before we got into our machans (which had been tied 
up the previous day), including at least two very fine 
heads which I saw, one of which may have been the big 
stag, though I thought not. 

I tried to stalk one, but had no luck. 

We tried two more drives near this place, but both 
were futile, so that monster stag got away, and we never 
saw him again. 

In this same place, my wife and I one day arranged a 
drive of game. There was a line of stops to one side 
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of my machan to drive back any animals which tried 
to leave the jungle that way. Presently I heard a 
sudden crashing ahead of me, and one of the stops called 
out in a very plaintive voice: “ Sahib, there is a herd 
of wild elephants coming. What shall we do? ” 

“ Run,” I suggested, and the advice was taken with 
alacrity ! 

As a matter of fact, this herd came out past my 
machan. They were moving in a stately hurry, and the 
pace was too hot for one little one who was obviously 
suffering from the most acute anxiety that he would 
be left behind. It was the funniest sight imaginable 
seeing this little chap scuttling along like a mouse trying 
to keep pace with a cow. 

Wild chital fawns are very tame if found alone. At 
the Forest Rest-House of Chila, in my division, some 
natives brought in a chital fawn which they had found ; 
and friends of ours, who were in camp with us, accepted 
it for a pet. This little deer they took away with them 
when they left us. It was named “ Chila” and turned 
out to be even more voracious over slippers than a 
puppy! It used to wander about the compound, and 
was fetched in at night so that it should not fall prey 
to a panther. One evening, however, Chila was missing. 
The whole household searched for him high and low 
until late at night, when they finally had to face the 
fact that he must have been taken by a panther. They 
went to bed, and then out from under one of the beds 
came Chila, yawring from a long sleep! This animal 
was eventually given to a native who took him into the 
hills near Nepal. 

We shot many stags by stalking them in the early 
morning, either with an elephant or on foot. One of 
the stags I got in this way in the Lansdowne division 
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hopeless position for a shot. I tried several successive 
days to find this herd again, but failed. 

Chital can be called up by imitating their alarm call. 
I got a 34-inch stag once which came up with the whole 
herd. Unfortunately one of the bullets went through 
the horn. My wife and daughter tried this call on the 
chital at Whipsnade and, though they could not call 
very loudly—for obvious reasons !—the deer recognised 
the call and were attracted. These animals, reared 
in captivity, can never have known the sound of an 
alarm call in the jungle—raised because a deer has 
caught sight of, perhaps, a panther sleeping in the 
mosaic of shadows and sunshine under a tree. Yet they 
knew and responded to the call. 

This alarm call, however, generally used to bring the 
does up in front of the stags; and during the rutting 
season, in the hot weather, I found the stag’s low grunt 
a much better lure. This call is quite soft and does not 
carry any distance, but I often found it useful in cases 
when I had stalked up to a herd, only to find the best 
stag masked by his harem. A stag will often make this 
noise in between occasional challenge roars. I remember 
once keeping a young immature stag under my machan 
in the greatest state of curiosity for several minutes by 
the use of this call. 

One or two of our stag trophies were not shot at all 
but were picked up in the jungle. One sambhur head of 
37 inches, with a spread of 35, and another with a 
36-inch horn were both tiger kills. The former was a 
very fine head indeed, but two points had been chopped 
off—probably by a native for a spear or handle. A chital 
head of 34% inches, with a 294-inch spread, picked up in 
the Sal Bani, was a panther’s kill. This, too, was a very 
fine, massive head. 
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The chital presents, in its antlers, so many abnormal 
forms, so many variations from the usual clean six-pointer 
that I took the trouble to make a collection of such 
abnormal heads, obtaining some of each kind. The 
heads themselves are now the property of the Natural 
History Museum. 

It is interesting to speculate on the causes which pro- 
duce these abnormalities. The most common form of 
irregularity is the appearance of extra points at the 
junction of the brow antler with the main stem. Heads 
of this sort are so common in the United Provinces that 
one might almost say one came across as many of these as 
of the normal clean six-pointer. Less common, but not at 
all rare, is the occurrence of supplementary points along 
the brow antler. Instances where such points occur along 
the main stem, well clear of the brow antler, do occur, 
but they are very rare, and in all my experience I came 
across only one, and that in Gorakpur. I suggest that 
this latter point is only a variation of the main idea of 
such additional points. 

My experience in the United Provinces, gained in the 
Kheri, Gonda, Gorakpur, Lansdowne and Kalagarh 
divisions over a period of twenty years, has been that at 
least half the stags one sees carry abnormal antlers. It 
seems, therefore, that for such heads freak causes must be 
ruled out. Especially when one considers the fact that 
these supplementary points are often quite symmetrical 
on both horns. In these cases such suggestions as an 
injury in velvet must be dismissed, for it is too improbable 
that identical injuries should have occurred to produce 
exactly similar growths on both horns. 

One good example of a symmetrical abnormal head 
—a fine ten-pointer of 36 inches—I got stalking on an 
elephant in Gorakpur. The extra points, in this case, 
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were on the brow antler instead of being in the angle, 
thus showing a slight variation of the usual form of 
abnormality. 

I have heard it suggested that such heads are a throw- 
back to some remote ancestor possessing antlers with 
ten points or more—of the red deer type ; and it certainly 
seems as if this theory carries a certain amount of weight. 
For what other cause could produce so many—and 
frequently such symmetrical abnormal heads? Two 
other things which might operate to produce identical 
abnormalities on both horns, are disease of the horn 
(e.g. itch) and old age. 

Some well-known causes of freak horns are injury to the 
horn when in velvet, imperfect testicle, or a foreign body 
becoming attached to, or imbedded in, the horn (produc- 
ing a horny growth over it in the same way as an oyster 
covers an intrusive parasite with mother-of-pear]). 
Chital horn is particularly susceptible to injury, and easily 
becomes abnormal as a result. All the above causes pro- 
duce curious results, interesting in themselves as freaks, 
but which give no suggestion of possessing origin besides 
individual accident. 

One most extraordinary Christmas-tree affair of a head 
from the stag already mentioned that I shot in the Sal 
Bari 1s worth describing. It was rather difficult to arrive 
at a fair total of points in this case, but, counting down- 
ward-directed points, I put the number at fourteen. 

The left antler possessed a thick and well-developed 
additional branch, 21 inches long, which sprouted just 
above the “ main stem-brow antler ” angle. Between this 
additional branch and the main antler was wedged a mass of 
irregular horny growth, very probably due to the lodging 
of foreign matter in the angle already much reduced 
by the growth of the extra horn and so more liable to 
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hold such foreign matter. This irregular growth had 
every appearance of being horn, and carried on it the 
remains of velvet, though the horn was quite hard when 
the animal was shot. The left brow antler carried, in 
addition, a well-developed T-shaped bow; and the 
extra branch on the left antler had two curious growths 
near the top. On the right antler, there were two ordinary 
extra points about the angle, and the right brow antler 
bore an inverted hook. 

The lop-sidedness of the horns suggested an imperfect 
testicle, but neither that reason nor an injury appears to 
me to account for the excrescences, the T or the inverted 
hook ; and very probably a combination of circumstances 
brought about this extraordinary freak. My own 
suggestion is that the lodging of foreign matter, together 
with the usual growth of extra points, and an attack of 
itch (that is, if itch can be accepted as a possible cause in 
any case at all) produced the freak growths on this 
head. 

In another exceptional head, the upper side points 
on both horns were absent—no knobs or warts even 
remaining to show where they should have been. 
Instead, there was a curious hook-like point, growing 
downwards at the back of the left antler. Both main 
stems were bent backwards from the burr instead of 
coming more or less straight out, both were hollow 
there abouts, and at this place the right antler was also 
deformed. The right brow antler was broken off, thus 
adding to the very unsymmetrical appearance of the head. 
This was a very old stag indeed, and gave the impression 
of having worn this particular pair of horns for a very 
long time, so old age was probably one factor in the 
production of this strange head. The horns were hollow 
with decay in other places besides at the burr. In one of 
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these hollows a piece of foreign matter was heard to be 
rattling about. I had great difficulty in extracting it, 
and then found it to be a small stone. This was the very 
old stag I have already mentioned, that I shot from an 
elephant in the Lansdowne division. 

Another stag I shot had the left brow antler forked at 
the end, and another showed only traces of the top side 
tines. 

It would be very interesting to trace down all the 
causes of abnormal horns in chital—most especially with 
regard to symmetrical supplementary points. The 
observations of reliable naturalists and sportsmen in this 
connection would be of great value. Does a stag, carrying 
such an abnormal head, repeat the same or similar abnorm- 
alities when he sheds these horns and grows another pair? 
What part does diet play in horn growth: thus some stags 
might be affected by a year of drought, or by an abund- 
ance of some particular shrub in the district. What part, 
if any, does environment play—by influencing either the 
diet or habits (and thus the bodily growth) of the deer? 
Does an injury to the body (lameness, disease and so on) 
influence the growth of the horn? Does a stag with 
symmetrical abnormal horns hand the same trait on to 
his sons ? 

When a stag is old, he is, of course, more likely to carry 
an abnormal head. For, not only does old age itself 
contribute towards unusual antlers, but the stag has 
probably carried this one pair of horns for some time. 
They are, therefore, more liable to have contracted 
injury or breakages, or to have caught up some foreign 
body. Old horns are often hollow, and should one of 
these break off, a foreign body may easily lodge in the 
cavity. I shot a small stag once in which the two top 
tines were both broken and both hollow. Another 
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stag had an inch broken off each tip and points of horn 
were often found broken in this way. 

While inspecting on an elephant, one day, I caught 
sight of a chital stag in the jungle, but after stalking and 
shooting it, I found that four out of its six points were 
broken. The top tine of another of my chital heads has 
a hole in it, whether from an old shot or a deformity 
one cannot say. The top tine on the right horn of 
another head was missing when the stag was shot. Two 
others had the brow antler broken off. Injuries of this 
kind may be due to fighting. 

Sometimes one shot a stag with the horn hardened but 
not quite clear of velvet. The trophy can in such cases be 
made respectable by completing the operation that the 
owner would have performed had he lived: that is, 
rubbing the velvet off with tree bark. 

We had some friends with us for a Christmas shoot one 
year, and after a drive one day one of the ladies, who has 
frequently proved her skill and reliability with both 
gun and rifle, told us: “I let that chital stag go because 
it was in a direct line with my father. Besides, it was a 
very poor head: if it had been a good one I might 
have had a try!” 


CHAPTER VII 


WILD DOGS TREE A PANTHER 


are the wild red dogs. These creatures, larger 

than jackals, have rufus-brown coats of wiry hair. 
In shape they are wolfish, with narrow pointed nose, 
prick ears and rather thin brush. They hunt in packs, 
sometimes as many as thirty dogs running together, and 
they pull down and eat their prey while it is still alive. 
Even the mighty sambhur stag falls victim to these cruel 
little hunters; though he may occasionally rip up one 
of them before they can fasten on to his neck and throat 
to pull him down. When they are hunting, the red dogs 
run silent, though they sometimes give tongue on other 
occasions—a sort of short sharp yap. 

While we were at the Forest Rest-House of Saneh, 
one March, news came into camp of a panther kill, and 
my wife decided to sit up that night. The old kill was 
of no use as a bait, for it had been finished up and even the 
face eaten: all that remained was the skull and the skin, 
with the four feet hanging on to it. So the machan was 
tied up in a neighbouring tree in preparation for sitting 
over a calling goat. 

In the afternoon my wife went down on the elephant 
and got into the machan. It may here be mentioned 
that to be successful with a calling goat it is essentially 
necessary for the goat to be in ignorance of the fact that 
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a human being ts in the vicinity, as in such a case it ceases 
to bleat, and the sportsman might just as well go home. 
Consequently the sportsman must first settle himself in 
the machan and then have the goat brought up. Towards 
evening a pair of wild dogs came round, and the bitch 
sat down on the hill-side, about eighty yards away, while 
the dog very carefully approached the goat. When he 
was about five yards from his prey he, too, sat down, 
and remained there for ten minutes—my wife timing him 
by her watch. She did not want to shoot until the bitch 
approached, so that there would be a chance of bagging 
them both. The goat, though aware of the presence of 
the dog, did not appear to be more than mildly uneasy. 

After ten minutes, the dog displayed great cunning 
and knowledge, for he began to look up systematically 
into each tree around him, and eventually caught sight 
of the machan. He had to be shot then, with no further 
waiting for the bitch, who, of course, made off at the 
sound and did not return. 

Our men still affirmed that the original goat was killed 
by a panther, but it certainly looked as if the wild dogs 
were responsible. Very probably they were coming round 
for a last lick at the skull and skin of the first goat, for 
these animals do return to their kills at times. 

To the natives the finding of a litter of wild dog puppies 
was almost as good as unearthing a pot of gold, for the 
total reward they then received seemed to them a fortune. 
I remember a grazier who once killed a litter of four, and 
so got a haul of 120 rupees, to him a staggering sum. 

A wild dog pup was one day brought into camp, and 
we decided to try and tame him. This little creature, 
pretty and soft to look at, with his pointed toy face, 
beady eyes and pricked ears, was nevertheless a savage 
little jungle cub, His teeth were as sharp as splinters, and 


We kept him chained to one of the verandah pillars 
with a basket and water within reach. He could not be 
let loose about the bungalow, for he would have made 
off into the jungle. We hoped, however, that in time he 
would become tame enough to be allowed to run about 
on his own. Not the slightest progress was, however, 
made towards friendship, and about a fortnight later he 
one day broke the chain and was off like a streak for the 
jungle, collar still on, and trailing some of the chain 
behind him. The servants set up a yell and chased him, 
but he was fleet-footed and sped up a hill behind the 
bungalow and along its crest. There, silhouetted against 
the sky, the whole chase was visible from the bungalow. 
The cub soon darted down the other side of the hill into 
the dense jungle, and we never saw him again. Whether 
he ever reached maturity is doubtful, for he was very 
young to hunt even small things for himself, and even if 
he survived for a time, could he have got rid of the collar ? 

Wild dogs can be called up by imitating the chital 
alarm call, or by making a call on a blade of grass held 
between the thumbs. With this grass call, two friends 
of ours once kept some dogs round them for half an hour, 
while their orderly went off and fetched a rifle. We 
tried the call successfully on panthers, and once in the 
Lansdowne division I called up a tiger in this way. I was 
out fishing, and found very fresh tiger tracks in the sand 
by the river, so tried calling. Stealthy movements were 
heard in the jungle and subsequent investigation revealed 
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tracks, showing that the tiger had come round, though he 
had not allowed himself to be seen. 

Calling up birds and animals does not always have the 
expected result. In England I was one night amusing 
myself by trying to call up a brown ow]. I hooted and 
presently heard an owl’s answer: I hooted again and an 
answering hoot was heard, closer this time. In a few 
minutes I thought I was now really close to the thing 
and then discovered it to be my brother, who was also 
under the impression that he was calling up a wild 
creature. 

Wild dogs will tree a panther, and a friend of ours once 
saw them do so. This man was in camp in the hills at 
the time, and had shot a sambhur stag on a hill-side. 
He had to leave the stag where it was overnight, and when 
he returned in the morning, the stag was gone. He 
followed the drag and came upon the carcase lying in a 
ravine between two hills. A panther was in the act of 
feeding off the kill which he had thus appropriated. 
The Englishman fired at him but missed, so decided to 
come back later in the day. 

That evening he was returning to wait for the panther 
when he caught sight of a line of wild dogs up the hill- 
side, where he had first dropped the sambhur. As soon 
as they picked up the scent of the dead beast, they all 
dashed off down the drag, and a terrific commotion arose 
from the ravine. The Englishman went down towards 
this noise, and found the panther treed by half the pack, 
while the rest fed on the kill—the dogs changing places 
from time to time. The panther was snarling and reach- 
ing down at the dogs with his claws, and the dogs were 
jumping up at him and yapping. The Englishman had 
a shot at the panther, but missed: the pack and panther 
then vanished. 
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I one day got four wild dogs when we were on an 
early morning march from one Forest Rest-House to 
another. We were on the elephants, and were moving 
along a valley, when we came upon a pack of wild dogs 
which had just killed a doe sambhur. I got two of them 
at once, but the rest disappeared. I waited for a bit, 
however, while the others went on—and two other dogs 
then came out and were shot, while a fifth—hard hit— 
managed to crawl into some dense grass and was lost. 

I shot another wild dog one November. The pack 
had killed one of our tied-up goats, and I went out after 
them, shot one and missed another. The same day I 
was going up the river to fish, when I met a pack of wild 
dogs—very probably the same lot—and picked off another 
of them. A week later this pack killed a young buffalo 
tied up as tiger bait, and I succeeded in getting a third. 

One of the native runners, who brought our mail to us 
in the jungle, arrived one day with news of a wild dog 
pack which he had just seen. I was out on one elephant, 
so my wife decided to go out after the wild dogs at once 
herself. After a short stalk round, the pack were sighted, 
but would not allow the elephant to approach, so my 
wife picked off one dog at long range, wounded another, 
and missed one or two more. The wounded one could 
not be found, so evidently got away with the rest of the 
pack. 

One June I accounted for two half-grown wild dogs, 
and in doing so christened a new -22 H.V. Savage rifle 
very auspiciously—these two being the first shots I had 
ever fired out of it. This weapon was at the time a new 
introduction. It proved very suitable for long shooting 
at medium game. 

The wild dog is by far the most destructive animal in 
the Indian jungles as far as deer are concerned. A good- 
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sized pack will rapidly clear out the portion of jungle it is 
infesting and will then move on somewhere else and repeat 
the process. I was of the opinion that something might 
perhaps be done in the way of trapping them in baited 
enclosures but never had the opportunity to put this 
idea into practice. 

We had an old and rather moth-eaten head of a wild 
dog, which we sometimes used to throw for our spaniel 
to retrieve. This spaniel, the mother of the ten puppies, 
was an excellent little worker and would find and fetch 
almost anything. Sometimes a stone wrapped in a glove 
would be hurled away over the tree-tops, down the densely 
overgrown hill-side below our bungalow in the Himalayas. 
She never came back without it. But she hated the old 
wild dog’s head, and if it were thrown for her, she would 
consent to fetch it, but would carry it only by the tip of 
one of its ears, and with her lips drawn up. 

She was also, in her heart of hearts, afraid of the stuffed 
panther and tiger heads, and would creep away under 
a table or chair if one were pushed towards her in play. 
It is interesting to find that dogs in England do not mind 
tiger and panther trophies at all. To them, the stuffed 
heads are just so much inanimate furniture ; but the dogs 
in India, though they had probably never seen a tiger 
or panther alive, seemed to know well enough what such 
things were. I remember our pair of spaniels slinking 
about under chairs and tables once, and quivering with 
terror because there was a tiger roaring in the jungle 
outside. The following morning we found that his tracks 
went all round the bungalow and came within twenty 
yards of the verandah. 

This reminds me of another occasion, in the hot 
weather, when I was sleeping, as usual at that period of 
the year, out in the open under a mosquito net. My dog 
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was chained to my bed. In spite of the flapping mosquito 
curtain and brilliant moonlight a panther came within 
a few yards, out in the open, after the dog. The latter 
crept under the bed growling, which woke me, and I 
jumped up and seized the rifle I always had with me when 
sleeping out, but the panther was off like a streak. 

An ability to wake instantaneously to complete con- 
sciousness has its uses in jungle life. I was once sleeping 
in a single-poled tent, with my camp bed against the pole, 
during a storm, when I suddenly found myself sitting up 
in bed gripping the top part of the tent pole, and guiding 
it away from my body. The pole had snapped off at 
the centre socket and the jagged-ended top had been 
coming down on to me like a blunt spear, with the weight 
of the canvas to drive it. 

Which reminds me that when I was at Cooper’s Hill 
for training, one of the professors there—a retired forest 
oficer—used to tell a story of how a tiger had once 
actually entered the tent he was sleeping in, without, 
however, doing any damage. Incidentally this resulted 
in one of the brighter sparks of the college producing 
a cartoon showing the professor up the tent pole and the 
tiger sitting down below licking his lips ! 

The wild red dogs of the jungle are not the only dogs 
who hunt in packs, for sometimes the pariahs or mongrel 
village dogs who often belong to nobody, run wild and 
fend for themselves in the forest. I came across a pack 
in the Gonda division, situated on the Nepal boundary, 
and they had just pulled down a chital and were eating 
it. I was riding, so had no rifle with me. 

It may perhaps seem cruel to think of shooting 
domesticated dogs, even if homeless, but the balance of 
the utility scale is definitely against them. Like other 
scavengers, they have their uses in a country where the 
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sun and wind provide the only sanitation, but they are 
disseminators of dirt and vermin around the villages, and 
—worst of all—they are liable to spread rabies—that most 
terrible of diseases. Such dogs are generally crawling 
with vermin—lice, fleas, ticks, and so on, many of which 
are carriers of the most deadly human diseases. More 
often than not the dogs are mangy or otherwise diseased 
themselves and so are infectious to other dogs in more 
ways than one. 

The same season as that in which the Gonda pack were 
encountered, there were three dogs in Mithwali who 
regularly hunted together. One of these I shot, and the 
other two were destroyed by the game guard. 

A better class of dog used to be kept by the Tibetans, 
who make an annual incursion into India to sell wool and 
other commodities. One such which had evidently lost 
his party had the appearance of being particularly well 
kept and free of disease. He was obviously of Tibetan 
origin for his coat was as thick as a bear’s—of a lovely 
amber-brown colour. Indeed, he was a handsome 
creature with very winning ways. He turned up in camp 
one day, wagging his tail and squirming all over. These 
Tibetan dogs are usually fierce. Kolu, however, as we 
called him after the name of the bungalow, was only too 
anxious to be friends, and attached himself to us for a 
whole day. Eventually we found a native who was pleased 
to take the dog for his own. 

At Ganai one of the landowners had a big, black well- 
kept dog which also was of Tibetan breed, I think. This 
dog one day very cleverly and bravely assisted in driving a 
bullock out of a young corn field. The owner of the field 
at first tried to drive the bullock out by himself, but the 
animal kept charging him, so the dog was fetched, and 
at once understood what was required of him. He set 
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to work to worry the bullock by dancing in front of it 
and barking, thus enticing it to keep charging always 
in the same direction. Occasionally he snapped at the 
bullock’s head. Eventually he thus drew the intruder 
from the field, when the bullock having had enough 
of this harrying, cleared right off. 

Natives sometimes employ a pack of pariahs for running 
down deer, and this seems to be one of the few uses of 
these unfortunate creatures. One tribe of low-caste 
natives, when travelling by rail, used to seize the pariah 
dogs at the railway stations and eat them raw. 

A caravan of Tibetan shepherds on the move camped 
near us once. They were great bearded men, hard and 
strong from the pitiless life of the Tibetan plateaux. 
Their clothes were coarsely home-spun and looked 
exceedingly heavy to wear. The camp was full of sheep 
and goats, and of savage-looking dogs—even hairier than 
their masters, with impenetrable shaggy coats of all 
colours. One bitch had just given birth to a big family 
which, plump as little pigs, had been tenderly wrapped 
up in a sheep skin turned inside out, and would be carried 
along with the caravan when it moved. 

Rabies, a terrible disease, was always a danger to our 
own dogs and even to human life, in spite of available 
treatment, for natives cannot always be bothered to go 
to hospital. In India this disease is spread chiefly by 
jackals and pariah dogs. It usually reaches the system 
through a puncture or abrasion of the skin by which the 
infected saliva enters. Some of the first signs of madness 
in a dog are change of disposition, a desire to hide, snap- 
ping, licking of cold things such as iron, stone and so on, 
great thirst, and a very characteristic dismal hollow howl. 
A rabid dog runs aimlessly forward, sometimes attacking 
every living thing in its path. It attacks without sound, 
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and gives no cry even if it be seriously hurt in return. 
Mad dogs donot usually foam at the mouth, as is popularly 
supposed, but the saliva is viscid and clings to the lips 
and teeth. After about a week, with drooping head and 
tail and lolling tongue, the mad dog creeps exhausted 
into a ditch or other hiding place where he lies in a coma 
until death overtakes him. 

The bite of a mad dog, unless promptly and properly 
treated, is fatal to human beings. At the same time, one 
does not see or hear of nearly so many cases of bites as 
might be supposed. I only once saw a man who had been 
bitten, and that on the wrist by a mad jackal. ‘This 
man, a Forest Ranger, turned up in our camp one evening 
for treatment. The wrist showed several small clean 
punctures and was not swollen or discoloured at all. 
On human beings a mad dog’s bite heals very quickly, but 
becomes sore again when the disease is about to manifest 
itself, after a period varying from a fortnight to even 
several years. ‘This Ranger could not, of course, be given 
Pasteur treatment in camp. His wound was cauterized 
and he was sent off at once to what was then the only 
hospital in India capable of administering this treatment 
—where he recovered. 

Rabies and panthers were only two of the dangers 
to our dogs in India. There were many minor troubles, 
and one of these was leeches. 

These slimy blood-suckers swim about in rivers and 
elsewhere, and when an animal puts its head down to 
drink, a leech sometimes slips in through the nostrils or 
mouth and takes up its position inside, and at the back of 
the nose. It is then extremely difficult to dislodge, as 
may well be imagined. Indeed, the only way we knew 
was to starve the leech of water. Very fond of water, 
the leech relies for its supply on that which the dog 
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swallows. It is said that it slips to the junction of the 
nose and throat at such times and drinks of the water 
running down the dog’s throat. 

When one of our spaniels got a leech in its nose, we had 
to chain the poor dog up without water for many hours. 
This procedure was hard on the dog, but was the only 
way of removing the horrible parasite in his nostril—a 
parasite which, if left, would have swollen to enormous 
proportions and might have blocked up the whole nostril. 
As soon as the dog showed signs of great thirst, we 
could take it that the leech also wanted water. A sponge, 
dripping with water, was then held in front of the dog’s 
nose, while a pair of tweezers was poised in readiness to 
seize the leech on its appearance. In a few moments, 
out of the nostril would come the slimy sucker of the 
parasite, followed by an inch or so of repulsive wormy 
body. ‘To capture it, one required a sure hand and a 
swift pounce, for it would whip back into hiding at 
any sign of danger, and then one would have to wait 
perhaps several minutes before it reappeared. 

One of our spaniels got himself thoroughly tied up in 
barbed wire one day ; so much so that the wire had to be 
cut before he could be extricated. It was then found 
that he had torn a triangular piece of skin away from 
his ribs, and this had to be stitched back into place— 
a nasty operation to have to carry out on one’s own 
dog. 

One has to be both vet. and doctor in the jungles, and 
one man we knew found one day that, in a certain 
medicine, he had got only the veterinary doses written 
down, and he wanted to give a dose to a native: so he 
added together the quantities required for a horse and a 
dog, and then divided the total by two! I understand 
the native survived. 
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It is a great misfortune that jackals should be liable 
to rabies, for this disease might be fairly well controlled, 
even amongst pariahs, but cannot be checked when the 
wild animals themselves help to spread it. That jackals 
do take a certain amount of interest in dogs and so pass 
on the disease to which both are prone, is illustrated by 
something I once saw. 1 was walking along a nallab, 
and the path at ore place left the river bed, went up one 
of the banks and so into the jungle. My dog, a terrier, 
ran on ahead up the bank, and when I could see over the 
top I found that a jackal which had evidently trotted 
out of the jungle was “‘ smelling noses ” with the terrier 
in a perfectly friendly way. 

With this terrier, I used to play a game which showed 
its intelligence well. The game started casually but 
eventually developed into the following. When the dog 
wanted to play the game it would trot ahead a certain 
distance without looking round (it always “‘ played fair ’’), 
then stop and have a look. If master was then in sight 
it would repeat the process, until master slipped into the 
jungle and hid himself. Then the dog would come and 
find. 

The dog of some friends of ours was one night bitten 
by a mad jackal which attacked it in its kennel. The dog, 
of course, had to be destroyed. 

The howling of jackals on a jungle plain at night 
makes them all sound mad. Suddenly across the quiet 
starlit plain comes an echoing haunting howl. The sound 
rolls over the burnt grassland around the bungalow, 
making the whole night quiver with its mad and lone sad- 
ness. From another part of the plain comes an answer, 
then another and another—here—there—everywhere, 
till the whole pack lift up their voices in a carillon of 
unearthly cries. 


H 
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In Assam I was assigned a wooden bungalow, built on 
piles a yard or so high. At night the jackals used to come 
howling round the bungalow, and would run underneath, 
so they often howled actually under my bed! The floor 
of this bungalow was also of wood, and huge mosquitoes 
used to rise up through the cracks in clouds. As the bed 
was a wood batten one into the bargain I did not have 
a very comfortable time. 

Jackals have another strange noise—usually written as 
pheau. An entirely satisfactory explanation of this 
noise has not yet been suggested, but they certainly do 
use the cry as an indication of the presence of a tiger or 
panther. Very likely the pheau is used not only as a signal 
of danger, as in this instance, but also on a number of 
other occasions as well. 

Jackals are probably the most ubiquitous of all jungle 
creatures. They are seldom found in dense jungle, 
however, and are usually most numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood of human habitations. ‘They are not in the 
least particular as to a home—anything does from a 
cave to the shady side of a thorn bush. Their coats, 
when in good condition and not mangy or moulting, 
can be made up into extremly nice mats and car-rugs. 
They vary a good deal in colour from a brindled sandy 
shade to peppery grey with an almost black ridge along 
the backbone, and the collection of matched skins for a 
rug may take quite a time. 

Jackals are about the size of a medium fox terrier, and 
carry a thick brush very like that of an English fox. 
They live largely on carrion and rubbish, but will kill 
birds and small game, also goat kids and other little 
domestic animals if they get the chance. They can often 
be found on the kill of a panther or tiger, snatching a bite 
while the dreaded owner of the kill has gone for a drink 
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or is lying up sleeping, and I once saw a pack of jackals 
drive a panther off her own kill ! 

It was in Gorakpur, and the kill consisted of a pig which 
had been tied up, but which had broken loose and been 
caught on its way home. The carcase, when I found it, 
lay under a thorn bush on a well-grazed plain on which 
only a few such thorn bushes were scattered about. The 
jungle lay some two hundred yards away, and there was 
a main road close by. 

I settled into the machan (which was tied in a nearby 
tree) by daylight, and pretty soon a pack of jackals came 
slinking up in twos and threes and began to feed off the 
kill. I was watching them—it was still broad daylight— 
when they all set up a snarl, and I turned my head just 
in time to see the panther lollop away from almost right 
under my machan! The jackals actually chased her right 
into the jungle, and I could hear their yapping after they 
had disappeared. ‘The jackals came back, ate their fill 
and then left. The panther returned after dark and I 
got her then. 

Natives think up some wonderful excuses to account 
for the disappearance of provisions or garden produce, 
and one of the most naive of these was that made by the 
servant of some friends when he asserted that jackals 
who, of course, cannot climb trees any more than dogs, 
had eaten all the fruit off the lichi trees in the garden. 
The lichi, I may say, is a particularly succulent fruit, 
which finds a ready sale ! 

Native servants got such low wages in those days, that 
It is not surprising that petty thefts of this kind were 
a constant source of worry, especially in the food line. 
The bills for food materials provided endless oppor- 
tunities—not so much by excessive charges as by charging 
for things that had not been used, and this was objection- 
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able for the reason that it meant that inferior food was 
provided. As an instance—if a cake needs four eggs and 
only two are used the result is a spoilt cake. 

Several other similar tales spring to my mind. I once 
suspected that jam was being stolen, so gave out a pot 
but ate none of it myself. The jam gradually disappeared. 
When it was gone, I called the table servant and asked 
for an explanation. ‘“‘ Well, Sahib,” the man replied, 
“it has lasted a very long time.” 

Another servant of ours stole butter, and when he 
found that the pats were counted, he took to cutting thin 
slices off the bottom of each one. 

In connection with butter, we had the following price 
list from a native dairy : 


NOTICE 


With due respect hereby we beg to bring to the kind 
Notice of our Lady-Gent, customers that owing 
to the present dearest circumstance, our Dairy Produce 
rates will be in force for future till further Notice with 
very little increase sanctioned by the G.O.C. as 
follows : 


Butter fresh . Rs. 1/3/- per Ib. 
», cooking . : . Rs.rf/rt/- __,, 

Butter 1oz. Patch . . As. o/1/3 each. 
5» 20z.Patch . . As. 0/2/6 each. 


No doubt they were thinking of the hot weather when 
they sold butter by the patch. 

One Mess clerk, in response to a demand for two pounds 
of butter, replied: ‘‘ Regret I can only send 14 lb. now, 
but will perform the other $ lb. to-morrow.” 

But to return to the petty thefts—another servant of 


- My wife made some cloth belts for some of the servants, 
and each man had a different number of rows of machine 
stitching on his belt, so that a belt’s owner could always 
be traced. One man lost his, stole that of another servant, 
and had an extra line of stitching added in the bazaar. 
He was caught, however, because one lot of sewing was 
in lock-stitch and the other in chain. 

One of the native servants of a railway magnate com- 
plained of another, saying: “S , he very wicked man. 
He takes money from station-masters—and gives me 
none!” 

A native officer was brought to a Mess to be con- 
gratulated on the receipt of some honour. He was offered 
a drink, and chose sherry. When asked why, he replied 
that he had acquired a taste for it when mess head 
butler ! 

One of our cooks made soup of a fowl that had died of 
disease, and then charged for buying a fresh one. 

Another servant of ours was told that the numbers of 
toffee were counted. Soon afterwards we found teeth 
marks on each piece, where a bit had been nibbled off. 

In camp we often had to carry with us a certain supply 
of live fowls which were in charge of the sweeper. On 
one occasion this man started reporting mysterious 
deaths. After the third or fourth I said I would send 
a corpse in to the local veterinary surgeon for examination. 
The corpse was duly packed and despatched by the mail- 
runners but was “lost”? on the way. The mysterious 
deaths ceased. 

In connection with servants, the vagaries of dustoor, 
or custom, aremany. My wife ordered custard for dinner, 


but it appeared at lunch. When asked why, the cook 
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explained that it was dustoor to have custard at lunch. 
The same cook charged for an egg in a cornflour mould, 
and my wife refused to pay, demonstrating that such a 
mould could be made without. The cook only asserted : 
“It is dustoor, Memsahib, to charge for an egg.” 

I must end this chapter with a story of how a petty 
peculator got the better of an examiner of accounts, 
who was in the habit of paying surprise visits to railway- 
stations and turning the station-masters out of their 
offices while he looked at the books. This examiner 
once found some money short, but the station-master 
stoutly asserted that it was all there before he was turned 
out, and the examiner of accounts had to pay up! 


CHAPTER VIII 


EARTHQUAKE, FIRE AND FLOOD 


during the dry weather, and then I took most of the 

men of the camp out with me to fight them. Often 
the first indication of a forest fire would be a column of 
smoke rising, black and solid, into the clear sky, some miles 
away : or news would be brought that a fire was raging 
in some strip of jungle. 

In dealing with such a fire, counter-fires had to be 
lit across the path of the oncoming flames. In order 
to carry out this proceeding, all the jungle is intersected 
with firelines—broad straight tracks through the scrub 
and trees—on which the grass is annually burnt. These 
‘lines—from 50 to 100 feet wide according to their 
importance—form boundaries from which jungle fires 
can be fought. Left to itself, a fire would almost certainly 
cross such a ’line, but from these places either a counter- 
fire can be started and made to travel up-wind, or, if 
the main fire has already reached a fireline, it can probably 
be kept there and prevented travelling any further. 

Perhaps the worst place where a fire can start, and 
the most likely place, too, is a plain covered with elephant 
grass; for the grass, which often reaches a height to 
hide an elephant, gets tinder dry and blazes up as easily 
as straw. For this reason, many hundreds of miles of 
such grass are purposely burnt each year, to prevent fires 


11g 


[: the jungle, fires sometimes broke out, especially 
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starting or spreading, especially round the Forest Rest- 
Houses. 

My wife and children saw, and helped, the burning of 
many acres of land round one of the bungalows, one 
year; and they said that the blazing plain, looking as 
if an uncontrolled forest fire were roaring over it, was 
an impressive sight. 

The bungalow had been built in the middle of a vast 
plain, which was covered with this elephant grass, in 
places so dense that only a buffalo or elephant could 
force its way through. 

The plain was dissected by two or three roads and 
a fireline, and the triangular or square patches thus left 
were burnt one by one. Fires were started from all 
sides of one of these patches, and travelled inwards. 
The Forest Rangers, having set a match to one corner 
of such a piece of land, would then light a twisted 
baton of grass, which flared up like a torch. Holding 
this against the wall of grass abutting on the road or 
‘line, they then ran down the track, much as a boy will 
run holding a stick against palings. 

The grass, cracking with dryness, flamed up in a 
minute or two, and soon there was a sheet of fire leaping 
through it, and almost unbearably hot. Where the 
flames tried to go the wrong way, across the road or 
line, they were beaten out with brooms roughly made 
of evergreens, and some of the natives, whose feet 
were as hard as elephant leather, even stamped the 
flames out with their bare heels and felt nothing. 

Charred pearly clouds of smoke poured up from the 
blaze, billowing against the sky, or sometimes blown 
into the eyes. The roar of flames and crackle of the 
grass filled the air. At one time a rocket of blazing 
grass shot up into the air with the heat of the fire, and 
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fell on the thatched roof of the shed where we kept 
our horses, so the animals had to be rushed out at once, 
and the roof douched with water. 

In about an hour, this fire had burnt itself out. The 
rest of the land to be done was treated in a like manner, 
till all around the bungalow lay a black and smouldering 
plain. The smoking ground was dusty with ashes, 
which lay in mounds and glowed after dark. For some 
days the place had to be watched in case the fire began to 
smoulder across a ’line anywhere, for the ground was at 
first too hot to walk upon and the glowing ash-heaps 
could not all be beaten out. 

I was away on the day when this piece of grass was 
being burnt, attending to other work. I returned to 
camp that evening, bringing with me a tiger skin which 
I had obtained the previous day, over a kill. 

Seeing such a fire lit makes one realize how easily 
—how terribly easily—a jungle fire can start. A lighted 
match dropped on the ground—a cigarette end—a 
camp fire not properly extinguished—and in an hour or 
so the forest is a roaring blaze. Everyone in the jungle 
knows the danger, yet it is unbelievable how careless 
some people are. I was once standing talking with a 
highly placed official when the man threw down his 
cigarette and did not stamp it out. The offender, being 
a superior, could not be told of his gross carelessness in 
so many words, but a heel was placed ostentatiously on 
the smouldering cigarette. 

‘Quite unnecessary,” the man objected angrily. “It 
couldn’t have done any harm——” and so on. But in 
just such ways as that, forest fires are started, and often 
destroy miles of jungle before being put out. 

On another occasion, during my training in Germany, 
our party was taken out into the forest for practical 
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instruction by a very pompous and objectionable German 
forest officer who was accompanied by several satellites. 
This man and his satellites were just ahead of the party 
of English students when he struck a match and threw 
it down unextinguished. We stopped and watched the 
match start a fire. When asked what on earth we were 
doing we explained innocently that Mr. Big-Man had 
dropped a lighted match and we were anxious to acquire 
information as to whether such procedure was dangerous. 
Tableau ! 

Incidentally, I must tell another story of my training 
—in England, this time. Our botany professor had been 
walking us round and round Kew Gardens till everyone 
was sick of it. The subject of instruction was the 
Genus Prunus. Eventually the professor asked: “‘ Now 
which Prunus is this?” I answered: “ Prunus ad 
nauseam.” We then went home! 

To return to jungle fires, one ingenious native suggested 
that a series of forest fires which broke out one year 
was caused by a rock falling on another and giving off a 
spark ! 

Lightning undoubtedly causes forest fires at times. 
Once when we were in camp and a thunderstorm came 
on, my wife and I saw lightning strike a tree on a very 
inaccessible ridge, and watched the resulting jungle 
fire start. Fortunately torrents of rain came a few 
minutes later and put it out. 

On burnt plains, the new growth of grass is very lush 
and green, and much beloved of chital; but almost the 
first things to appear on the charred ground are mush- 
rooms, and very good mushrooms, too. Sometimes they 
are a little gritty from growing up through the ash, and 
they are grey in colour, but we enjoyed numbers of them, 
and the supply was practically unlimited. 
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One evening, news came in of a fire which had broken 
out in some neighbouring jungle, so all the men of the 
camp were mustered to go out and deal with it. However, 
one of the orderlies flatly refused to go, saying: “I 
was engaged for the job of orderly, Sahib, and not to 
put out fires.” It is scarcely necessary to add that he 
lost the job for which he had been engaged. Fortunately, 
we did not have many such people in the camp, and 
jungle fires were usually got under control within a 
few hours, though I remember one which took all night 
and some of the day, too. 

Most of the fires which we saw occurred in the plains 
because that was where we were during the dry weather, 
whereas when we were 1n the hills, the monsoon was on 
a good half of the time. I was called to one or two fires 
in the hills, nevertheless, and from our bungalow we 
sometimes watched fires on the other mountains. By 
night, across invisible chasms, these fires could be seen 
spreading in burning irregular frills. 

Native servants are very careless with lamps, and one of 
their grass huts in our camp, holding ten or a dozen of 
them, went up in flames one night, the men escaping 
only with what they had on, and losing all their belongings. 
This hut, built at one of our camping grounds on the 
plains, was made of bamboo interlaced with elephant 
grass—a favourite type, but one which invites a fire, 
and which, moreover, has more than once proved very 
inadequate when asked to keep out, say, a man-eating 
tiger. 

A house could scarcely be built more suitable for 
being set on fire! This one blazed up in flames some 
twenty or thirty feet high, and the bamboos, which 
have segmented and hollow stems, went off with reports 
like those of a revolver. The heat made it impossible 
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to get anywhere near the blaze, and nothing was 
saved. 

These natives were compensated for what they had 
lost in the fire; but one of them, when presented with 
two shirts in place of two burnt, did not salaam, but 
merely said he ought to be given more! In contrast 
to his attitude is that of natives who are often grateful 
for being cured of some trifling complaint. I cured 
of fever a native revenue official, who expressed the hope 
that all his deliverer’s children might become District 
Commissioners. A pity the disease wasn’t cholera, for 
then my two sons might each have been Viceroy ! 

Though the servants were compensated after that 
fire, many of them bewailed the loss of their references 
—recommendations or “characters”? given them by 
former masters—which were, of course, irreplaceable. 
The men received, instead, notes which certified that 
such references had been lost by fire. 

These references carried by natives are sometimes 
cleverly worded. A cook had one which read as follows : 
He leaves on account of illness. The illness was mine. 
A gardener was thus praised by a former master: He has 
been my gardener for six months. I have no garden, and 
he has not been caught. 

The carelessness of a servant with a lamp was respon- 
sible for our own hill bungalow nearly being burnt 
down. The lamp had been placed in some careless 
position and fell over, setting the floor on fire. Luckily 
the light was seen under the crack of the door in time, 
though by then the boards were lit underneath and the 
flames extremely difficult to extinguish, since, being 
fuelled by paraffin, water could not be used. The fire 
was eventually put out with rugs. 

Native cooks are never djsturbed by difficulties and 
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camp cockerel all over the place. When asked what on 
earth he was doing, he replied: ‘It has got the bread 
for the savoury, Sahib!’ On another occasion it was 
discovered that one of the cook’s friends, who had come 
into the kitchen, had taken a seat on the round of beef 
destined for our lunch! Yet another time, pieces of 
toast were found amongst the dust and ashes at the 
bottom of the hot-case, and when a protest was raised, the 
reply was: “It is all right, Sahib. Those are not for 
dinner; they are for breadcrumbs for the cook!” 
When my wife wanted some milk to turn into curds 
quickly, the cook suggested putting a dirty piece of 
money into it. 

Quaint accounts of fires sometimes reached our camp. 
A native once sent to me a report of a jungle fire, which 
went thus: By a shower of the wind burning ashes ran 
into the closed forest. 

About eight o’clock one evening, a giant meteor 
burst above the hills near the Forest Rest-House at 
Kotdwara. The natives outside the bungalow, who saw 
it, said that it was like a falling sun which suddenly 
burst above the hills. About a minute after the time 
of bursting, came the noise of the report, a booming 
sound like a big gun going off close by. It made the 
doors and windows of the bungalow rattle, and the 
Conservator’s wife rushed to her child’s bedroom, 
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thinking an earthquake had come. The echoes and 
reverberations went on in the hills for the best part of 
a minute, or perhaps longer. 

One night the servants came and told my wife that 
over the bungalow roof there was a thing with a long 
tail. She seized her rifle and ran out—to find Halley’s 
comet sailing across the sky! 

Small earthquakes were fairly frequent, but I was 
fortunately never in one strong enough to knock the 
house down, though other bungalows nearby were 
occasionally damaged. ‘These small shocks rarely lasted 
more than half a minute or so, and generally just gave 
one time to get out of the house before they stopped. 
When they came in the night, one would wake to find 
the whole room shaking and rattling as if it had been a 
compartment on a train. I was only once in an earth- 
quake which lasted long enough for us to spend about 
half a minute outside the bungalow, and we had time to 
look about us. The whole ground was juddering and 
quaking. 

My wife was in the Darmsala earthquake, though not 
in Darmsala itself, which was destroyed. She woke, 
at about six in the morning, to find the whole house 
shaking. Her room had a number of french windows, 
and all these opened as if by a magician’s wand; all 
the photos on her table fell down; and then her native 
maid came in with the early morning tea, as if nothing 
unusual was happening, swaying across the room like a 
stewardess on a ship! 

The bungalow did not fall down, but was badly 
cracked, and its occupants thereafter slept in tents in 
the garden. 

A lady we knew, who had been in the great Assam 
earthquake, told us that she was in the garden at the 
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time, and saw the ground rise up above her bungalow! 
Perhaps, as the bungalow collapsed like a card house, 
it gave the illusion of the ground’s rising in this way, 
although it is certain that the earth did actually vibrate 
like the waves of the sea; and it is said that within the 
earthquake area, distant places became quite visible, 
though previously masked by hills. The most extra- 
ordinary part of this earthquake, and the best, was that 
practically no Europeans at all were killed—it being the 
afternoon, when everyone was out of doors. 

In the United Provinces, the monsoon breaks about 
the middle of June, and after that there is an almost 
constant downpour for about three months. I! was 
usually with my family in the hills at that time, and 
when there was an hour or so’s break in the deluge, we 
could often hear the returning of the rain, long before 
it reached us. ‘There would be a tattoo rattled out 
by the drops on the corrugated iron roof of some 
bungalow on a nearby hillcrest, and the approaching 
drum of raindrops on the trees, till with a deafening 
racket, it drenched our own roof. 

A very short while after the moonsoon breaks, streams 
and waterfalls are coursing down all the hill-sides, and 
even when the rain has temporarily cleared off, as it 
often does towards evening, the damp air is full of the 
tinkle and chatter of running water. In a very short 
while, the whole aspect of the country has altered. 
Wild begonias and toadstools grow everywhere, plushy 
moss covers rocks and trees, and 1s accompanied by an 
absolute foam of ferns—and all a shade of rich wet 
green that one never sees at any other time of the year. 

There are disadvantages. Roads may be carried 
away: a feathery growth appears overnight on anything 
that holds any trace of damp: cartridges have to be 
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kept in air-tight cases: and all sorts of monsoon creatures 
come into the house for shelter. We often used to 
find what were known as wireworms, amongst others, 
several inches long, coiled up in corners, in shoes, or 
under beds and chests of drawers. 

I sometimes had to be in the plains at these times, 
and one day made the journey back to Lansdowne after 
there had been twenty-two inches of rain in twenty-four 
hours. The usual method was to drive in a pony-cart 
up a cart road for about sixteen miles, and then finish 
the journey of about another four miles on horse-back, up 
a bridle path. The total rise was about 4000 to 5000 
feet. After this rain, the cart road was blocked in scores 
of places and quite impassable for a pony-cart, so | 
walked the first sixteen miles. Fortunately the faithful 
groom had managed to get the pony through as far 
as the end of the bridle path, so I was able to ride the 
remaining four. 

The hill roads of course frequently become blocked 
in the rains by small landslides. When the Great War 
broke out and some of the native troops stationed at 
Lansdowne were mobilized for service, a certain officer, 
who was shooting in the hills, was urgently recalled. 
On his way back, he found his only road blocked by a 
landslide. He was sitting on his horse at the edge of 
this, gazing at a 300-foot sheer drop, and wondering 
what on earth to do, when his horse suddenly solved the 
question by taking a huge leap and landing safely on the 
other side ! 

Another time, in Assam, during one of my fishing 
trips, 4 inches fell in an hour. It was in Assam, too, 
that toadstools used to grow on my boots overnight, and 
clothes with even a trace of dampness in them could 
not be left damp till the morning, or mould would 
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have permanently stained them. In Lansdowne, a work- 
basket was left for a few days unopened, and when the 
lid was lifted, the contents were seen to have no separate 
outlines, but were fused with mould. 

An unexpected storm during the dry weather, when 
we were camping in the plains, caught us unawares one 
night. We were using a new tent, and did not know 
that it leaked at one side where a lean-to shed of canvas 
joined the main tent. In the morning one of the 
packages—a wicker basket covered with chital skin with 
the hair outside—which was half-packed and had been 
left with the lid open, was brim-full of water in which 
were floating sodden rafts of books. By great good luck 
for the children, the books were their lesson books ! 

It was heavy rain like this, or snow melting, which 
often produced the sudden floods in the rivers of the 
plains. In the Ramgunga, one June, the first heavy 
flood killed off hundreds of fish—mahseer up to 40 lbs., 
and goonch to 80 lbs. The goonch is an ugly beast, 
sometimes known as the fresh-water shark. He grows to 
a great size and will often take such baits as spoon or 
live bait, but he is not a sporting fish to play as he does 
nothing but sulk when hooked. 

At such times of flood, bridges are often carried away, 
and then the only method of crossing the swollen river 
is by raft, for of boats there are few. Natives are very 
fond of using blown-up buffalo or bullock skins as rafts. 
Each is still in the shape of the animal, and the man 
lies across it, and paddles with his feet, using a scissor 
stroke. We were sometimes taken across a river on a 
raft made from two of these skins, with boards lashed 
across them. The motive power was still human feet. 

In the hills, rope bridges are sometimes to be seen, 
and these are generally out of reach of floods, but require 
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a good head to cross them without qualms! Through 
the flimsy net of rope, one can see the foamy green 
water swirling past underneath, while the bridge bounces 
and sways as if it were about to break. 

At one such place it was a job indeed to get the 
animals across. ‘The river was swollen with flood, and 
they could not go on the rope bridge. A rope was 
therefore taken across the river by a man on a blown-up 
skin to the waiting horses on the other side. This rope 
was attached to the animals which then swam over with- 
out risk of being swept away. 

Bridges in the jungle were often even more flimsy than 
the rope one shown in one photo. I had to go overa 
very bad one almost every day when I first went out 
East, and was stationed at Balipara, a place situated 
amongst tea~gardens of Assam and near the Government 
rubber plantation there, and other forests. 

Here I was installed in a forest bungalow and 
left to carry out a survey of the rubber plantation. 
The Forest Rest-House in ordinary use was situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of this plantation, but the 
bungalow assigned to me was an old Headquarters house, 
four miles distant. The two were connected by an 
unmetalled cart road with an extremely bad surface, 
and there was a stream to negotiate, either by fording or 
by crossing a suspension bridge of bad design and unstable 
constitution. 

This bridge was supported by stout grass ropes, without 
stays to reduce swinging: the fairway was constructed on 
the top of these ropes instead of being slung from them, 
and it consisted merely of a single layer of bamboo 
lengths placed cross-ways and secured to the main ropes 
by smaller grass ropes. Many of the bamboos were 
broken or absent. An extremely flimsy hand-rail was 
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provided on one side. So far as I can recollect, this 
travesty of a bridge was about six feet wide, fifty feet 
Jong and twelve to fifteen feet above the bed of the 
river. 

Until I went there, it was considered quite unfit for 
anything except foot passengers, and its only object was 
to provide a crossing for them when the stream was 
too swollen to ford. However, being then an entirely 
irresponsible sort of person, I found a use for it. I had 
no pony in those days and used to go to and from my 
work daily on a bicycle. As often as not, I used to ride 
over the bridge! It was quite a mad proceeding really, 
but the ruts in the rest of the road at any rate had 
given me plenty of practice in trick-riding. 

Prior to being stationed at this place, on my first 
voyage to India, we came in for a typhoon. There was 
another fellow on board the boat I came out on—a 
contemporary of mine from the training college for the 
Forest Service—and he got the worst of it. Those were 
the days when the India Office, instead of handing you 
your passage money and allowing you to make your own 
arrangements, booked a passage for you, and told you to 
take that or go out at your own expense. Well, this 
fellow was given a passage in this manner from Tilbury 
to Calcutta in a boat that was a notorious roller and very 
slow. He was the worst sailor I ever met, and appeared 
on deck practically only in the Suez Canal. 

During the voyage we had our fair share of bad weather, 
culminating on what was supposed to be our last day at 
sea. ‘That day, instead of entering the mouth of the 
Hoogli, we found ourselves standing out to sea in a 
typhoon, and we spent the whole day describing graceful 
curves some miles from land. I sometimes suspect that 
old boat of rolling right over, from time to time, and 
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coming up the other side! She took thirty- 
between Tilbery and Calcutta that 

voyage. 
those days, was about twenty-four. 

When we landed in Calcutta, that poor seasick fellow 
found that he was posted to Sind, so he had to rail it 
from Calcutta to Bombay, and had the disgust of knowing 
that, had he been sent straight to Bombay in the first 
instance, he would have escaped with fifteen days of 
misery in place of thirty-two, and at the same time landed 
about 1000 miles nearer to his ultimate destination ! 

During the voyage I myself had a bet with another 
fellow on board that I would survive all bad weather, and 
with some aids and a considerable display of bulldog 
determination (especially during that last day) I succeeded 
in winning the bet. 

Since then, I have had many interesting and amusing 
voyages to and from India. Once, at Port Said, a whole 
crowd of French people came on board, and [ got into 
conversation with one of the new-comers. After a 
while I told him that he spoke remarkably good English 
fora Frenchman. His indignant reply was: ‘‘ French! 
V’m not French, I’m a Scot.” 

When one first arrives in India and tries to talk Hindu- 
stani, one finds what an amazing knowledge of French 
and German exhibits itself, but on the return voyage the 
same trouble is manifest in a new form. On our first 
return voyage, my wife, who had spent two years in 
Belgium, volunteered to deal with the porters and so on 
at Marseilles and in the train across France, but when she 
opened her mouth she found she could get out nothing 
but Hindustani. One of these French people then tried 
German. This was my cue, but | also, though I perfectly 
understood his words, found myself unable to reply in 
anything but Hindustani! 


two days 
Bogey, in 
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We used to have dust storms occasionally when in 
camp, but this sort of storm, though uncomfortable, does 
no very great damage. A thunderstorm swept upon us 
one night when we were encamped on the banks of the 
Ganges and nearly blew all the tents away. Another night, 
a thunderstorm blew up and growled all round my tent 
which had a steel pole—the only thing sticking out of the 
ground for miles—but it was not struck. I heard of a 
case where lightning was said to have struck a lady’s ear- 
ring, without killing her, but such an escape does not 
sound possible. 

The rate of growth of many things during the rains is 
unbelievable. Bamboo shoots will sprout nine to sixteen 
inches in a single day, and in Ceylon they have reached 
a height of 120 feet. An old form of torture, used 
chiefly in Burma, was to tie a man, spreadeagle, on the 
ground, on top of one of these sprouting stems! A 
bamboo clump will flower only once in its life and, having 
flowered, it dies. Sometimes all the bamboos in one 
district will flower at once, sending out a multitude of 
smal] blooms of an insignificant size. The new bamboo 
clumps which sprout up are quite low the first year. 
The second-year shoots are twice as long, and the third- 
year shoots reach their full height. 

Too natives, bamboos are one of the most valuable things 
that grow in the jungle, and they are put to endless uses— 
huts, bridges, walking-sticks, mats, beds, staves, railings, 
bows, piping, elephant fodder—and are made into con- 
tainers, being hollow, and are carved into all sorts of 
shapes. The young shoots are even eaten as a vegetable. 

The cutting of bamboos in Government forests has 
to be carefully supervised, for natives like to pull the stems 
up by their roots, which, of course, damages the clump, 
and I often had to fine contractors for cutting bamboos 
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in this way. When making walking-sticks, Indians like 
to use the curved and knotty root for the head of the 
stick—many grotesque shapes suggesting themselves from 
the natural configuration of the bamboo. 

Talking of monsoon growths—our bungalow in Lans- 
downe was, as I have described, on the crest of a ridge, 
and the compound wall, low on the inside, fell away a 
good twenty feet on the outside. Below this, the 
mountain slanted down towards the valley. My daughter 
was walking along the top of this wall one day when her 
foot slipped on the newly-grown monsoon moss, which 
was wet and slippery as seaweed then, and she fell over 
the wall down the hill-side. Luckily, the land being so 
very precipitous just there, the impact of coming to 
earth was merely a glancing blow on the back, and instead 
of being killed or at any rate knocked unconscious, she 
found herself sliding head first down the hill-side, and 
still had enough wits left to catch on to some brambles, 
thus coming toa halt. Her brother, who at the time was 
very young, was on the verandah, sticking in scraps. He 
called out the news that she had fallen down the hill-side, 
and then again devoted himself to scraps! Everyone else, 
of course, ran out to the rescue, and a topee was thrown 
down to her, for even a minute in the sun without pro- 
tection might have resulted in sunstroke, and at the time 
the sun was shining strongly. She was fortunate in getting 
out of this business with nothing more serious than a 
few cuts and bruises. 

After about five months in the hills, in the same 
bungalow, my family always began to look forward to 
returning to the Nomadic camping life of the jungles 
again, and watched excitedly for indications that the 
weather was turning cooler. Below our bungalow, the 
hills rolled away to the south in long long waves of blue 
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and purple—those mysterious hills which we can never 
reach, where all the trees are blue—and far away the waves 
parted so that we could distinguish a gauzy line that was 
the plains. ‘Towards the end of the monsoon one could 
sometimes see hanging over the plains a bar of cloudy 
orange and smoke blue—sign of cooler days, the Cold 
Weather line. 

The native festival of Dasehra is held at the close of 
the rainy season, and animals are then sacrificed. For- 
tunately it 1s believed to be most unlucky to take more 
than one cut to slice off each goat’s head. This festival 
is observed by the Nepal Gurkhas, and as there were two 
battalions of Gurkhas in Lansdowne, the day was always 
celebrated with much pomp and rejoicing. The piéce 
de résistance was always the slicing off the head of a bull. 
The wretched animal was dragged to a stake and tied 
down with its forehead against the stake so that its neck 
was stiffly arched. Then two Gurkhas would take their 
places, one on each side, each with a huge sacrificial 
knife and one stroke from each—following each other 
like lightning—completely severed the head from the 
body. After this sacrifice a herd of goats was driven in, 
and the poor bewildered beasts dashed hither and thither, 
hemmed in by the crowd, till they fell one by one before 
the gentlemen wielding the knives. The day would 
finish with dancing, drinking and general rejoicing. 

When the monsoon cleared off, the country began 
to dry up, and swollen rivers subsided to a more natural 
size. It was at such a time that I had what might have 
turned out to be a nasty adventure with a wild elephant. 

I was riding my pony, a stout hill-bred animal, along a 
jungle track. We came to a place where the road dipped 
down into a marshy track where the path was very soggy, 
and the pony sank in up to his hocks, so could not have 
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moved rapidly in an emergency. At this moment out 
came a pair of tusks from the jungle on one side of me 
about ten yards away. Fortunately that wild elephant 
got as big a shock as I did, and he bolted. 

This pony which I was riding was a stout and excellent 
animal, but he had an irritating habit of shying at nothing 
in particular, and when he took to doing so on roads in 
the hills, with a 200 ft. or more drop on one side into 
the rocky bed of a stream, it was a habit that became 
rather alarming, especially as all hill animals invariably 
insist on travelling along the precipice edge of a path 
instead of the inner edge. 

In contrast to monsoon conditions, by the by, during 
the dry weather, or in years of drought, irrigation was 
often a problem. In Kumoun I saw water being thrown 
up from an irrigation channel on to the land, with an 
iron platter. In the Naini Tal district I] found a cart 
road being watered by natives who threw the water up 
with their hands from a stream near the road. As there 
were twenty-six miles to be done, it is not surprising that 
the road was generally dusty! These same road coolies 
had a mechanical stone breaker and some steam-rollers 
for their other work ! 

In a year of drought, some areas may become famine- 
stricken, and I once had to superintend the sending of hay 
and corn to such a district. Parts of Persia, I believe, 
are sometimes chronically famine-stricken, and I have been 
told by a friend who was in the country for some time that 
it is then a common sight to see children picking out 
undigested grain from animals’ droppings. 


CHAPTER IX 
GAFFING A SNAKE 


LL sorts of extraordinary things are, of course, 
believed of snakes in India. Amongst other 
things, they are said to be very wise, to be 

guardians of treasure, and to be reincarnations. 

To devout Hindus, all snakes are sacred and, far from 
destroying them, they will even encourage these sinister 
creatures to live in their houses. One of our servants was 
delighted to find that a cobra had taken up its quarters 
in his house and, to keep it there, he placed saucers of 
milk for the snake under his bed, every day. Sometimes 
a snake cannot be allowed in the house, and then the 
natives will try and lure it into a narrow-necked earthen 
jar, which is then taken across a river or some distance 
away before the snake is liberated. 

In the hills a servant of ours once killed a cobra. The 
other men assured him that disaster would overtake him, 
and when, a day or two later, he was bitten by another 
cobra, they were convinced that this was the mate of the 
first taking her revenge. The man who had been bitten 
spent the whole night running round the station, and 
by thus preventing stupor setting in he probably saved 
his life. He can, however, hardly have received a full 
dose of venom. 

The cobra is one of the most common of the dangerous 
snakes in India. It may reach a length of 5% feet, and the 
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hamadryad, or king cobra, grows to 12 feet. The most 
characteristic feature of the cobra is its “‘ hood,” which 
it spreads when angry or disturbed, and prior to striking. 
On the back of this “ hood ” is the famous “ spectacles ” 
marking. 

In some people a snake inspires feelings of revulsion, 
or even horror and fear. Yet when they are seen in their 
natural surroundings, who can deny that these creatures 
are beautiful? A mighty python, lying coiled in the grass 
of a swamp, or loosely knotted round a branch overhang- 
ing some dark jungle pool, cannot but command admira- 
tion for his powerful body, lissom movements and the 
marbled markings on back and sides. A cobra, rearing 
suddenly in the dried grass, hissing and spreading its 
hood, is handsome too, its body flexible and resilient as 
a steel rule, brownish or straw-coloured like its surround- 
ings. Some snakes are green and so brightly tinted that 
each scale seems like a shaving off an emerald. When 
they have just cast their old skins, their jewelled bodies 
glow iridescent in the sunlight. 

Above all, a snake is beautiful in movement, whether 
he is slipping through the grass—visible only for a moment 
as a rod of brown or green—or whether his small hard 
head is drawing lines of moonlight on the black heart of 
a pool. 

Many so-called “cures” for snake-bite have been 
“ discovered,” but there is only one treatment which 
can be relied upon, and that is immediate inoculation 
with an anti-venine prepared for the venom of the species 
of snake which inflicted the bite. We always carried 
anti-venines in the camp medicine chest, but fortunately, 
in all the years that we were in India, we were never called 
upon to treat snake-bite. Indeed, snake-bite is not 
common, in spite of the numbers of snakes which one 
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sees, It is, however, frequently given as the cause of 
death when a native passes out rather mysteriously ! 

Indian money-lenders sometimes meet their end by 
“ snake-bite.” These men—often one to a village—lend 
out money on such unbelievably extortionate terms that 
frequently their victims have no hope of ever throwing 
off their burden, and all the land and cattle in the village 
are mortgaged to the usurer. A poor man with several 
daughters to marry off easily falls under their yoke, be- 
cause without dowries how can he hope to find husbands 
for his daughters? When a money-lender, grown fat on 
the corn and kine of others, drives his victims too hard, 
he dies of ‘‘ snake-bite,” and his house, together with all 
his papers and records, on account of a carelessly upset 
kerosene oil lamp, probably goes up in flames. 

Sometimes, to give truth to the suggestion that a man 
has died accidentally, a snake is introduced into his bed, 
and he really does die of snake-bite. 

An official inquiry was once being conducted into the 
cause of the similar mysterious death of a very low-caste 
Indian. The natives were amazed at the trouble which 
was taken. ‘“‘ Why do you worry about him, Sahib,” 
they said. “‘ He was only a Chumar.” 

Though many fantastic things are believed which are 
not true of snakes, some facts which are true are almost 
equally fantastic. In India there is a snake which “‘ flies” 
—actually launching itself into the air from a tree, roof 
or cliff, and spreading its ribs to form umbrella-like 
“wings.” At the same time, this snake draws in its 
belly, so forming a concave under-surface which enables 
it to parachute to the ground without hurt. Then, snake 
venom—in the treatment of some conditions—is actually 
beneficial to human beings, and is used in medicine. To 
obtain this venom, the snake may be made to bite into a 
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piece of rubber stretched over a wine-glass, and he then 
pumps his venom into the glass. It is evident, too, from 
the constant flickering of the tongue, that snakes possess 
some sense in these organs, though what this sense is we 
do not know. Snakes do not swallow their food—they 
draw themselves over it, using their teeth as hooks. Some 
snake youngsters are active and pugnacious at birth, and 
can inflict deadly bites as soon as their heads are free of 
the shell. 

We once found a nest of snake eggs buried in one of our 
garden paths in the hills. Eggs are often laid on manure 
heaps, where the heat engendered in such places hatches 
them, but these were lightly buried in a sunny path where 
the sun was expected to do the work. As the path was in 
frequent use, the eggs had become partly uncovered. 
They were of irregular shapes, and had soft leathery white 
shells in which could already be seen the faint outlines of 
the coiled young snakes. 

Native snake-charmers visited us from time to time and 
asked to give a performance in the compound. They 
generally possessed a pair of cobras which were carried 
about from place to place in a basket. It is said that these 
snakes have had their poison fangs extracted, but such is 
by no means always so, for some charmers make their 
snakes kill a chicken as a preliminary, just to prove that 
theirs is a dangerous reptile. At the same time, the snake 
thus expends some of his venom before the show begins. 

Some charmers hold in their hand a root which is 
believed to preserve them from snake-bite. The snakes 
would be tipped out of the basket, and the charming 
began. A monotonous throbbing melody came from the 
flute, which the man played while sitting cross-legged on 
the ground. In front of him the cobra reared up hissing, 
and spread its hood, showing the famous “ spectacles ” 
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marking. It then swayed as if mesmerized by the music, 
and so performed a sort of dance. 

These men handle their snakes without any trace of 
fear, allowing them to coil their cold bodies around arms 
and necks. But it must be remembered that snakes are 
not, as arule, vindictive unless disturbed or annoyed, and 
those one meets in the jungle will glide out of one’s path 
rather than make an attack. On our march down from 
the hills to the plains one year, we caught sight of a small 
python lying in the dust in the middle of the road. It 
glided off into the jungle when it saw us, but the men 
pursued and killed it. The body was brought back on to 
the road, but instead of throwing it away or keeping it 
for the skin, we coiled it up again in the dust so that 
whoever might next come along the road would have 
the fun of stalking and “ killing ” an already dead snake. 

A cobra one day took up its abode in the house of 
some friends of ours in Allahabad, and kept himself 
hidden under the staircase, from whence he could not 
be tempted out. ‘This sinister reptile never came out 
by day, so was rarely seen, and his presence was suspected 
only because the bodies of little birds were found lying 
in the passage: these had their eyes gone—which is a 
sure sign of a snake. Saucers of milk were placed outside 
the staircase to tempt the snake to show himself, but they 
were useless, ‘The feelings of those who had to live in 
the house thus haunted nightly by a deadly reptile can 
be readily imagined. 

At last it was decided to send for a snake-charmer, who 
came and with his flute piped the snake out of hiding and 
caught it alive for his own use. 

Some charmers, when giving a performance, do the 
trick of changing a snake into a “ stick ” and back again. 
The snake is grasped firmly just behind the head and by 
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the tail, and a trance sets in. The reptile becomes rigid 
without being held, and remains in this condition for 
some time. After a while the trance gradually passes 
off, and the “ stick’ turns again into a snake. Several 
other creatures besides snakes can be hypnotized into 
this rigidity. 

Some of the snake-charmers who performed for us 
added conjuring to their snake performances. Many of 
them did the trick of making a mango tree grow in a 
flower-pot in a few minutes and bear a mango, too! But 
we never saw the famous Indian rope trick! My family 
did, however, see a tight-rope walker who strapped 
buffalo horns to his feet, point downwards, and went 
through his act on the rope, walking on the points of the 
horns. Presumably they were in some way grooved. 

One native conjurer gave a performance just outside 
the verandah, while we sat on the verandah to watch 
him. During the act he persuaded a rupee to drop from 
the roof of the bungalow, but was considerably alarmed 
when, in jest, I claimed that as the coin had come out of 
my own roof, it must surely be my rupee. 

Another man had a little wooden fountain which 
ingeniously and indefinitely obeyed his orders from a 
distance to pour water or to stop. 

Another trick was performed by only one man that I 
ever saw, and it was a good one. He gave four of our 
servants the four corners of a cloth to hold, and on the 
centre of the cloth he dropped a handful of dry rice. 
The servants were then told to joggle the cloth and shake 
it about, without spilling the rice, which they did; and 
as they shook we saw the handful of rice increase and 
increase until it doubled itself. We never found out how 
this trick was done. 

The snake-charmers, jugglers and conjurers who turned 
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up to give performances were picturesque, but the silk 
sellers from Kashmir, who also invaded the verandahs 
from time to time, ran them close. These travelling 
merchants would arrive with a string of servants, each 
carrying a bale of silk, carpets or other merchandise, 
which were all spread out on the verandah for inspection. 
Silk of all colours, the famous Kashmir shawls, rugs, native 
carpets, caskets of semi-precious stones and carved ivory— 
all were displayed. 

We sometimes found sloughs, the talc-like skins which 
snakes cast off, turning them inside out in doing so. These 
dry ghosts of snakes are very light and delicate, and show 
every scale on the body—having scales over even the eyes. 

Although no cases of snake-bite came into camp for 
treatment, both my wife and I were asked to attend some- 
times to the most terrible wounds of other kinds. One 
man, a camel driver, fell from the top of a high tree, 
cutting his head open and receiving various other fearful 
injuries. Such cases could, of course, only be given 
temporary first-aid treatment, and the sufferer despatched 
at once to hospital. The natives unfortunately dreaded 
all such places, and were of the fixed opinion that if they 
could not be saved by the sahib and memsahib, there 
was no hope for them. They often refused altogether to 
go to hospital or see a qualified doctor. 

One man who came in for medical aid had been mauled 
by a panther, all over his face and head, and very severely 
injured. He was told that he must be taken to hospital 
at once—a distance of some twenty miles. The wound 
was given first-aid, and his head bandaged. We were 
leaving that district the next morning, so no more could 
be done. Much later, on our return, we asked after this 
man and were told he was dying. He had not been to 
hospital and had never once removed the bandage put 
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on his head six weeks previously. The wound had not 
unnaturally developed alarming symptoms,and the man 
died soon afterwards. 

Shortly after the war a deadly epidemic of influenza 
broke out, and it was estimated that something like ten 
million natives died of it in two months. Natives fel] 
down and expired by the roadside. Whole villages were 
wiped out, with no one left to dispose of the dead. At 
such a time, cremation is scarcely more than a singe, 
especially amongst the poorer classes, and at one place on 
the Ganges, the river became so blocked with corpses that 
gangs of men had to be employed to pull them out and 
burn them properly. One of the tanneries said that all 
the crocodile skins that came to them that year were 
spotted—from a surfeit of human flesh. 

Our groom went down with this influenza, but it 
yielded to proper precautions and treatment. He, how- 
ever, refused to believe that he had had the dread disease, 
saying that as his life had been spared, it must have been 
some other sort of illness. 

On one occasion, one of our orderlies had a bad attack 
of malaria and became delirious. He would take no food, 
drink or medicine, as he had the hallucination that every- 
one was trying to poison him. I appealed to the local 
native hospital for what to do, and all they could suggest 
was to put vinegar on his forehead! I then decided to 
take a firm line with the man; I visited him and asked 
him what the dickens he thought he was doing to refuse 
food and medicine when the sahib condescended to bring 
it with his own hands. This line of action had the desired 
result, and from that day either my wife or I ministered 
to this man personally. 

Unfortunately I had to leave camp just then for work 
in another district, and soon after I had gone the orderly 
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got up, clothed himself in his uniform and presented 
himself for work. Nothing would persuade him to return 
to bed, and he insisted on sitting on the verandah, in spite 
of the fact that he was still delirious and had a raging 
temperature. A few days’ illness had so entirely altered 
his face that when first seen that day he was not recog- 
nized, but several people thought a new man had been 
engaged. 

Not unnaturally, my wife was alarmed at his attitude 
and sent word for me to come back and deal with the 
man. On receiving this message, I got on my horse and 
galloped back to camp, but on the way came upon a 
man illicitly cutting wood and confiscated his axe, so that 
in answer to my wife’s appeal for me to return and deal 
with the delirious man, I galloped into camp brandishing 
a chopper ! 

The orderly was sent back to bed, and eventually 
returned to normal ; but even after he had come back to 
work he still clung to his belief that, while he was ill, the 
other servants had had designs on his life, and assured 
me that he had known from the first that this was so. 

This man owed his life to my wife’s and my own 
ministrations, but as soon as he was well again, he hastened 
away to purify himself from our contamination ! 

The reply we received from that local hospital about 
what to do for this man was on a par with a reply given 
by a native doctor to a lady we knew. Her husband was 
very ill, and had had a temperature of 105°. This doctor 
was the only one available, but he was not very helpful, 
and when she asked him what to do if the temperature 
rose again to 105°, he spread his hands, shrugged his 
shoulders and replied, ‘‘ It is in the hands of God.” 

To the native, all medicines are alike. The Civil 
Surgeon gave an old native maid of ours a mixture to be 
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applied by drops into her eye. Some weeks later, she 
was found to be using typewriter oil instead. A camel 
man was given embrocation for a hand which he com- 
plained had “ gone weak.” He came up later and accused 
the embrocation of having made him deaf! I adminis- 
tered oil on cotton wool and hoped for the best. One 
native servant who scalded himself applied anchovy 
sauce. Another perseveringly swallowed a whole bottle 
of fever mixture, although he knew he had not got fever, 
because he thought it would do him good. As a matter 
of fact, he had congestion of the liver and a tendency to 
dysentery ! 

Some natives will, of course, sham illness to get leave, 
and will even go so far as to partake of the most nauseous 
medicines to add colour to their story. Some will go to 
great lengths to obtain medicine for their friends : one 
man, who wanted cough mixture for a pal, thought of 
the ingenious device of having a “ cough ”’ during shikar ! 
A babu once applied to me for leave, saying he was suffer- 
ing from “ severe attack of heart disease and casual fits.” 

It is difficult to get natives to take a bottle of medicine 
in doses. Present a native with medicine for a week and 
he will sink it at a draught; his argument being that 
if one dose will do good, the whole bottle will cure the 
complaint. Results are frequently alarming. 

An old native maid we had was left with one last tooth, 
but this gave her pain and had to be extracted. The only 
person available for the job was a lady nurse who hap- 
pened to be in the vicinity, and the only tool was a pair 
of carpenter’s pincers from my camp outfit, so the old 
woman had a bad time. 

Dentistry was always rather a problem, and I think 
several of us had a tooth or tecth extracted, without 
anesthetic, at one time or another. Onc of my daughter’s 
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saw fit to possess a hooked fang, and she was then not 
yet ten years old. 

Writing of teeth reminds me of a description of a 
native’s personal appearance, entered for insurance pur- 
poses—‘‘ Upper teeth scattered.” This was the whole 
description. 

Another native maid of ours was always talking about 
the good God, and explained away her having rheuma- 
tism in spite of His goodness by saying, ‘‘ But what can 
poor God do with rheumatism ? ” 

An old Indian, when I was on leave in England, wrote 
asking me to bring back a pair of spectacles “ suitable for 
a man of fifty.” 

A lady we knew received a recipe for sardine toast and 
sent it to a native camp clerk for translation into Hindu- 
stani as the best method of making her cook understand it. 
He sent it back, “‘ Here is the translation of the ointment 
prescription for the Ranger’s cut hand.” 

This incident reminds me of an occasion when one lady 
asked another for a recipe, and the second lady sent her 
cook round to teach the first lady’s cook. The results of 
this instruction were far from successful, and the second 
lady asked the cook why. He replied, “‘ Oh, Memsahib 
you didn’t want me to show him the right way, did you ? ” 

One of our servants had a wire to say his wife was dead, 
so he went home, but soon afterwards wired back, ‘‘ Wife 
alived after three hours!’ Presumably she was in some 
sort of trance. 

Natives are funny about their wives’ names, by the 
way. In regiments they often give a wrong one because 
they do not care to give the right one: if they get killed 
in war, their widows have difficulty in getting their pen- 
sions ! One young recruit said he did not know his wife’s 
name so was sent to inquire. He came back with a broad 
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grin and said what it was. Apparently he really did not 
know! At a municipal census, I had to fill up the names 
of my servants and their families. The washerman said 
he would not tell me his wife’s name, but that his daughter 
would do so, and she had to be called. 

Natives who have great faith in a sahib’s medicine 
chest may sometimes take the phrase ‘‘ Heaven-born ” 
too literally. Here is an extract from a report about 
smallpox patients: “‘. . . and dragged by sweeper here. 
And instantly he died. Therefore solicit the favour of 
your kindly feeling pity on the subjects and manage for 
future and make inquiry of this man of what disease be 
died.” 

At the same time, it was an English judge who summed 
a case up thus: “‘ The murderer first felled his victim to 
the ground with a blow on his head, and then, to make 
quite sure that his victim would never be able to say who 
had murdered him, cut his throat.” 

And it was an English newspaper in India, too, which 
once reported : “ ‘T'wo others are now lying in hospital, 
and fears are entertained of their recovery.” 

Religious mania is, of course, existent in India to a 
much larger extent than in Europe. A great friend of 
ours once had to try a case of alleged murder, and found 
the facts to be as follows: a young native, affected with 
religious mania, assured a friend that he was under special 
protection and could not be injured. In order to prove 
this assertion, he produced a sword and begged his friend 
to try and cut off his head. The friend, in perfect good 
faith, took a hefty swipe ! 

One of the forest officers heard that a subordinate in 
his district was illicitly extracting money at the toll gate 
from corpse-bearers going down to the burning place. 
The natives, with some reason, complained that a corpse 
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at least ought to be free of toll! The forest officer dis- 
guised himself as a corpse covered with a cloth, and was 
carried down, thus catching the man in the act. 

Having heard of the success of this plan, another forest 
officer thought he would try it in his own district, to 
catch some men whom he suspected of illicitly extracting 
money from certain cart drivers. He prepared a cart, 
with a peep hole, and got into it, covering himself up 
with straw. When the cart rumbled up to the appointed 
place, he peeped out, and found that all the men were 
drawn up in full uniform as if for an official inspection. 
They waited like that till the forest officer finally had to 
climb out of hiding, and they then gravely salaamed ! 

One Forest Ranger I saw had only half a foot on one 
leg. He had been carrying a loaded gun and carelessly 
let it go off. The whole blast of shot blew away the 
toes and half of one foot. 

The wife of one of our orderlies in the hills had four 
thumbs—the extra ones sprouting out sideways from the 
lower joint of the normal thumb. She could have had 
these excrescences removed, but they were believed to be 
an omen of great good luck, particularly for her husband, 
who thought himself, and was considered, an unusually 
fortunate man to have secured such a woman for his wife. 

Natives believe that various charms will protect them 
from snakes, and that certain herbs and roots act as 
antidotes to a bite. It is strange that these people should 
be as ignorant as they sometimes are about snakes. One 
of our servants ran away from a harmless grass snake, and 
swore that it was “‘ chasing’? him. As a matter of fact 
he bolted in such panic that he succeeded in tearing one 
of his toe nails off. 

From time immemorial snakes have been held to be 
guardians of hidden treasure. In olden days, human 


I was once inspecting a well that was in course of 
construction, and leaning over it to look down, when a 
snake dropped out of the grass roof on to my head! 
Luckily it slithered off at once and fell into the water. 

Another adventure with a snake in a roof occurred in 
Kheri. The servants came to me and said there was a 
snake lying along one of the stable beams, and I went 
with them to kill it. The reptile was on the top of the 
beam, in a very inaccessible position, and I finally decided 
to use my fishing gaff on it. With this I pinned the 
creature to the beam, and we then killed it. The Divi- 
sional Commissioner of Kheri once treated a cobra in 
much the same way: he pinned it down with a hog 
spear. 

The ugliest snake I ever saw I did not kill, nor did I 
even learn itsname. I was just coming away from settling 
a friend into his machan, when the snake crossed my 
path a yard or two in front of me, going fast. It was a 
large one, and had a very ugly pink head. It did not see 
me and I did not attack it as I wanted to make no noise. 

During a drive for game in Gonda, I came across a snake 
which reared itself up on its tail, no doubt preparatory 
to striking, but I got there first, and killed it with a 
little switch. 
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In the garden of our Lansdowne bungalow I went to 
get some dahlias, and was just about to pick one when I 
saw that a bright green snake was twisted round the stem 
of the flower. It dropped off and slithered away almost 
as soon as | saw it. 

My very first sight of a snake occurred only a few days 
after my arrival at Balipara in Assam, when of course 
I did not know a word of the language. The gardener 
came in and started talking excitedly, but soon realized 
the futility of this proceeding, and completed the inter- 
view in a more satisfactory manner by pointing first at 
my rifle and then outside. So I took it and went with 
him. He led me to a thick hedge in the garden and again 
pointed. At first I saw nothing at all, but eventually 
made out something moving, so fired at it and bagged a 
large snake. 

Thank goodness the gardener was not jockeying me 
into having a go at his pet enemy, because I had not the 
remotest idea what I was shooting at, and trusted him 
implicitly that 1t was something that needed shooting. 

Bicycling home one night from the club at Gorakpur, 
I saw, in the light of my lamp, a cobra lying in the road, 
so pedalled at him hard, then lifted up my feet as I 
went over his body, and hoped thus to kill or disable 
him. But when I went back there was no sign of a 
cobra to be seen. 

One used to meet pythons occasionally, but they were 
generally quite quiescent and easily shot, so provide no 
tales worth recounting. At Hathikhund some bamboo 
cutters brought into camp a python which they had killed. 
This measured 15 feet 9 inches in length. The python, 
of course, has no poison fangs but kills by constriction. 

After the first heavy rains, there often appeared a 
veritable plague of frogs of all sizes, and these used to 


Snakes enter bungalows often through the bath-water 
drain, which usually leads into the garden. Broken stones 
spread round the houses are said to keep them out but, 
though these may discourage the reptiles, they are by no 
means a certain protection, as I proved when trying to 
make a snake trap. 

I experimented a certain amount with snake traps in 
Gorakpur, and kept a couple of grass snakes in captivity 
for the purpose. Ultimately I made a trap which pro- 
vided clear going for a snake when entering, but if the 
reptile tried to come out again, it found that it had to 
cross a series of needle points set at an angle against it. 
I found, however, that my grass snakes glided over 
these without the slightest discomfort! JI was rather 
discouraged ! 

At one bungalow in the jungle, the place was infested 
with snakes. Large brick land drains, some of them big 
enough for a child to walk in, had been built, and the 
snakes swarmed there. This bungalow was afterwards 
abandoned, and a new one built. 

A mongoose 1s sometimes kept as a pet in a house, so 
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that he shall be a protection against rats and snakes. A 
mongoose is not immune from snake venom, as is popu- 
larly supposed, but his skin is very leathery and he erects 
his long thick fur in a battle, so he seldom receives a 
bite ; also it 1s said that he can survive an injection of 
venom that would kill another creature its own size in a 
few minutes. Sometimes a snake gets in a really good 
bite, and then the mongoose dies, but the little animal 
is so electrically quick and cunning that such a bite is 
seldom inflicted. 

A mongoose can kill most snakes without much danger 
or trouble to himself, but a cobra 1s a formidable 
antagonist. The cobra’s plan of defence is to reach 
ground where he cannot be cornered, but can wheel and 
keep his face to his attacker: the mongoose meanwhile 
makes feints, trying to attract the cobra into striking 
uselessly, and so expending both venom and strength. 
With a smaller snake the mongoose would simply dart 
in and bite off the reptile’s head. 

After each time the cobra strikes, it recoils swiftly, 
before the mongoose can spring in and fasten his teeth 
into the back of its neck. But in time the cobra tires, 
and the mongoose, gaining a moment’s advantage, makes 
a lightning leap on to the snake’s head, and sinks his 
teeth in the reptile’s neck. 

Probably he is then smashed about by his dying 
victim, but the fight may be called over. If it has been 
an exhausting one, the mongoose may rest before he 
begins his feast. A large cobra will provide food for 
several days. 

In Kheri, when I was new to machan work, I was 
sitting up one night, over a tiger kill. Presently I heard 
short rustlings in the grass behind me. These were kept 
up for some time, and came nearer and nearer. I got 
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very excited, thinking that the tiger was approaching, 
but could not turn my head to look, for fear of scaring 
him away. The sounds came nearer, until the animal 
was right under my machan. I then looked down, 
expecting to see a tiger, and found only a mongoose! 
The mongoose had been proceeding in short bounds over 
the rough grass and each bound had sounded like a heavy 
footstep. 

Lizards abounded everywhere, of course, both inside 
the bungalows and out. Our dogs used to chase them, 
and then a lizard, like as not, dropped off his tail. The 
dogs remained interested by the tail, which would be 
flipping about like an eel, while the lizard escaped. 

The largest “ lizard” of the Indian jungles is the goa, 
and we killed these when possible for the sake of their 
skins. One goa was seen in the jungle near the bungalow, 
and it disappeared into a hole in the ground. We dug it 
out and killed it. The reptile measured 4 feet 7 inches 
long, and had a skin made of small greyish scales, all quite 
pliant. A multitude of swollen bluish ticks were fastened 
to all the softer parts of his skin—his sides, under arms, 
and belly—and were so numerous that except for being 
bloated, they looked very like the scales themselves. 

We had the skin of this reptile cured, but when we 
came to having it made up, it had become too brittle for 
use. 

The children were one day digging, and rushed in to 
tell us that they had come upon a huge snake. I went out, 
and sure enough, half hidden by the earth, was what 
looked like part of the body of a very big snake. I took 
the spade and dealt it a terrific cut with the blade, where- 
upon out fell a poor old toad, who, of course, had to be 
finished off forthwith. One of his fat sides had been 
exposed and had looked like the coil of a snake’s body. 
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In Gorakpur my wife went out one morning, to play 
golf before breakfast. Those were the days of very long 
voluminous skirts, and as she was walking across a low 
heap of stones, placed there for road repairs, she felt some 
animal run up her leg. She put her hand on her hip, 
and felt the creature there, but it scuttled round to the 
other side, and then disappeared completely. 

A golf course was hardly the place where she could make 
a more comprehensive search, so she decided to “‘ finish 
the game first and beat the Spaniard afterwards.” She 
completed the course and went home to breakfast. As 
nothing had been seen or felt of the beast, she, by then, 
thought it must have dropped out, but as she was going 
fishing after breakfast, she decided she had better have a 
proper look before setting out. 

Presently we heard a cry from the bedroom, and with 
some cause, for there had fallen out of her skirt a 
chameleon twelve inches long! 


CHAPTER X 


A 'TRAINLOAD OF MONKEYS 


MONGST creatures of the trees, monkeys are 
A probably the most noticeable. Wherever one 
goes, in jungle or city, they are to be seen leaping 
in the branches or on the roofs. The most common are 
the little brown bandars whose inquisitiveness and sanctity 
bring them even inside human dwellings. At some rail- 
way stations the monkeys board every train and steal the 
food off the very plates of the passengers. The langur, 
however, is the commoner in jungle remote from human 
habitation; but this species, even when in constant 
proximity to human beings, does not as a rule reach the 
state of tameness and audacity acquired by the brown 
monkey. 

The bandars, in one place, are allowed to overrun more 
than a hundred gardens, which are kept up specially for 
them by wealthy endowments. In another part of India 
a large tribe of monkeys used to, and probably still do, 
live in some hills near a village, from whence they descend 
each year to plunder the crops. The natives believe that 
unless a tenth of the harvest is left ready for the monkeys 
to take away to their rocky granaries, they will descend 
on the fields next year before the corn is ripe and destroy 
the whole harvest. 

At the sacred city of Hardwar on the Ganges—where 
the pool of sacred fish isx—the monkeys swarm, and it is 
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amusing to see how human are the attitudes they take 
up, how they copy man and even smack disobedient 
youngsters. On the Hardwar water front we once saw 
a native barber at work on a client’s head. Imme- 
diately after passing him we came on a pair of monkeys 
one of whom was engaged in examining his companion’s 
head, though not for the purpose of a haircut! As a 
matter of fact, when a monkey is searching another he 
is more likely looking for a salty excretion on his friend’s 
skin than for insects. 

Sometimes monkeys in towns increase to such an 
enormous extent and become so destructive that even the 
Hindus agree to their removal. The monkeys are still 
sacred and cannot be killed, so they are taken by train- 
loads into the jungle. I once had to arrange for the 
transportation of such a trainload of monkeys, which 
were being removed by the city fathers of C——. I 
received an official communication from my boss, telling 
me to be careful that none of the city fathers got mixed 
up in the consignment ! 

Monkeys sometimes fall prey to panthers, of which 
they stand in great fear. If they see one lying asleep, they 
will congregate in the tree-tops above him, swearing and 
calling; and it is often possible to trace a panther or 
tiger, by watching the monkeys, who will even “‘ see him 
off the premises’ by following him a short way as he 
moves through the jungle, for as long as they keep off the 
ground they are safe. 

The alarm call of the langur when a tiger or panther 
has been seen is very distinctive—a deep booming sort of 
coughing bark which can be heard a long way off. It is the 
surest indication of any alarm call in the jungle, as regards 
the whereabouts of a tiger or panther, for langurs seldom 
use it for any other purpose, whereas most animals use 





On one occasion a forest officer, a great friend of ours, 
was arranging a tiger beat for a Government House party 
of sportsmen, when langurs started their alarm call. He 
turned to the party and said: “‘ There goes our tiger, I’m 
afraid,” only to be rebuked by one of them for trying to 
pull their legs, as they “all knew the noise was made by 
monkeys and not by a tiger!” 

My wife and I once gave a tame baby monkey, owned 
by a native, a hand-mirror, to see what he would do. It 
was a most pathetic sight. The little creature held it 
up to his small wizened face and stared at it. His eyes 
grew big and seemed to fill with tears. He turned the 
glass over, looking for the other little monkey, talked to it, 
crooned over it, and finally hugged the mirror to his heart. 

Monkeys are very inquisitive, and you can play the 
game of grandmother’s footsteps with them. They are 
very anxious to see what you are doing, and creep up 
behind your back: whenever you look round, they stop, 
but come on again when you turn away. 

Next to the brown bandars, the langurs were the most 
common in our district. These large grey apes, with 
their long arms and their black wrinkled faces surrounded 
by a whitish ruff, are to be seen everywhere. Like other 
monkeys they live together in tribes in the tree-tops. 
One of our Forest Rest-Houses stood in the tree-path 
which a tribe of langur monkeys used on their way to the 
river to drink every morning. Soon after dawn we would 
hear the grey apes crashing through the tree-tops, landing 
one after another with a bang on the flat roof of the 
bungalow, and then swishing and leaping again through 
the trees down to the river. 
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It is interesting to see monkeys drinking. They 
usually squat in a line along the water’s edge and, like 
the tribe in the Bible who were taken to the river that 
those who drank in a particular way might be selected, 
the monkeys either bend their mouths to the water, or 
take it up in their cupped hands. They might be mis- 
taken for a tribe of wrinkled furry pigmies, at such a 
time. 

Crocodiles sometimes catch monkeys by the face or paw, 
when the latter are thus drinking. 

Then away through the leafy highroad again to their 
own particular piece of jungle. As they skim through the 
tree-tops, often appearing scarcely to brush the branches, 
they seem—in spite of the noise they make—to be almost 
borne on wings, they are so swift and light. Even the 
mothers, each laden with a baby clinging for dear life, 
launch themselves surely and safely from tree to 
tree. 

Occasionally bandars are afflicted with twins—and 
then they often carry one on the back and one at the 
breast, but are still able to keep up with the others. One 
would think that the extra weight might cause such a 
mother to misjudge her capabilities, when taking a jump, 
but we never heard of a monkey’s falling. 

We once saw a squirrel fall, however, and for no appar- 
ent reason. The roofs of our bungalow were often used 
by these little grey squirrels who are so attractively 
striped down their backs. One day this squirrel fell from 
a tree in the compound. He lay quite still and the 
children picked him up, thinking him to have been 
winded. It is necessary to use care when handling these 
squirrels, for their teeth are long and very sharp: I heard 
of a finger which was bitten through by one of them. 

We did not guess that this squirrel had been badly 
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hurt, as he was ready to eat bread-and-milk, so the chil- 
dren decided to try and tame him; but he must have 
received internal injuries, for he died during the night. 

The squirrels who lived in the bungalow roofs usually 
went out foraging during the day and returned home in 
the evening. They had highroads along certain trees and 
branches, just the same as the monkeys had. 

When looked at closely, the Indian squirrel’s colouring 
appears to be a very bad effort of Nature in the camou- 
flage line. Seen at a distance of a yard or so, his striped 
coat is very conspicuous ; but when such a squirrel, run- 
ning up the corrugated trunk of a tree, “‘ freezes ”” because 
he has caught sight of something unusual, he becomes 
quite difficult to locate. ‘Take one’s eyes off him for a 
moment and it is a job finding him again. 

Our dogs enjoyed chasing the squirrels but never 
succeeded in catching one. We often saw one or other 
of the dogs sprinting after a squirrel on the ground. The 
little animal made for the nearest tree, whisked up the 
trunk out of reach, and then delivered a shrill victorious 
chattering at his out-distanced pursuer. 

In hollow trees and in the roofs of bungalows, besides 
the squirrels, there were, of course, also bats, much the 
same as in England. At dusk these creatures used to 
swoop out of the trees or from the eaves of the house, and 
the children determined to catch one. So, armed with 
a landing net, we waited outside, listening for the dry 
rustle in the eaves which announced that a bat was just 
about to launch itself into the dusky air. The bats all 
described more or less the same arc as they swooped out, 
so after one or two ineffectual efforts, we got the angle 
right, and netted one of them. 

When picked out of the net, it had to be held by the 
tips of the extended wings, for it gnashed its tiny teeth 
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atus. Like all bats, it was a most attractive wee creature, 
small and soft as a vole, with brilliant eyes, prick ears, 
and teeth as sharp as needles. Thread-like veins showed 
in the transparent wing-skin stretched between match- 
stick bones, and the wings were huge for the size of the 
body. 

We put this bat on the ground, from whence it could 
not take off, to see what it would do. It made straight for 
a nearby tree, climbed up the trunk, and when a yard or 
so up, took off and flew away. 

Some of the Malay fruit bats have a wing span of five 
feet, but the Indian fruit bat is smaller. The kind we had 
in our part of India was known as the flying fox. At night 
these animals used to issue forth from their daylight 
hiding-places in flocks and would do considerable damage 
to the fruit trees selected for their attack. 

A pair of nestling parrots were brought to us one year, 
and the children reared them as pets. These parrots 
were quite small and very common but, as they had 
plumage of the most brilliant green, and dull red beaks, 
they were handsome birds. We kept their wings clipped, 
and they grew tame and would crawl about us, get on to 
our shoulders, and gently nibble our ears. 

They had a large cage, in which they could climb about 
on the branches of a miniature tree there. This cage 
was kept on the verandah, and often the striped squirrels 
would run down from the roof and climb over the cage, 
trying to get at the nuts, bananas, grain and sunflower 
heads inside: then the parrots nipped their toes as they 
ran over the bars. 

These little green parrots from the jungle are no 
talkers, having only a harsh squawk ; but our pair, after 
being with us for some time, learnt to imitate some of 
the words they heard most often, though their rather 
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nasal accent prevented their voices from b 
those of human beings. 


One of these parrots was once walking about the com- 
pound when it was “retrieved” by one of our spaniels 
which, however, was sufficiently a game dog to do it a 
harm. 

The wild parrots are amongst the brightest coloured 
creatures of the jungle. They live in flocks and may be 
seen hanging on the heads of sunflowers, or on the feathery 
white tops of the elephant grass, picking off the seeds, 
One of the most picturesque sights I saw was a pair of 
these emerald green parrots on a burnt hollow tree where 
they had their nest. The tree was charred black from 
some forest fire, and set off the brilliant plumage of the 
birds. 

A pie made from wild parrots we found to be quite 
good, when other meat was scarce. 

In connection with parrots is the story of the Eurasian 
who had never been to England, but prided himself on 
being taken for an Englishman. “Ah! The little green 
parrots,” he exclaimed. “‘ How they do remind me of 
Hyde Park.” 

Another Eurasian, himself white enough to be taken 
for an Englishman, was asked by a casual acquaintance 
of his, “‘ Who on earth is that great gram-fed ayah over 
there?” The unfortunate reply was : “ My mother.” 

The plumage of a wild jungle cock—russet, orange 
and gold—puts him almost on a level with the peacock or 
parrot as far as colouring goes. These birds were useful 
in camp, where any additions to the larder were welcome. 
During the drives for game, they often came over like 
pheasants. 

We carried ordinary fowls round with us from camp 

to camp. These travelled in big circular baskets which 
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were tied on the camels. At one place, where we were 
to occupy tents instead of a bungalow, one of the camp 
chickens chose to lay her daily egg on one of our beds ! 

Talking of hens reminds me of a certain lady who was 
told that lime was good for chickens, so she bought some 
for her birds, but unfortunately chose unslaked lime. 
When the poor hens had consumed some of the mixture, 
it induced great thirst, and they ran to swallow a lot of 
water. As a result their crops went into holes! Since 
the birds seemed to feel no pain after the initial discom- 
fort, it was decided not to kill them. But a fresh difh- 
culty presented itself, for when they swallowed any food, 
it at once fell out. The holes were then stitched up, 
but unfortunately as they did not seem to heal, the birds 
had to be killed in the end after all. 

Somewhat the same sort of thing happened, though 
not with such disastrous results, when another lady gave 
some of her chickens parched rice to eat. They filled 
themselves up with it, and then went and drank a lot of 
water. For some hours, every feather on every crop was 
standing out separately. 

A native in charge of some hens of ours was given some 
china eggs to induce the hens to lay. After some days he 
came up to report that they would never hatch, as he 
simply could not get the hens to sit on them. Another 
of our native servants suggested using a stuffed calf to 
persuade a cow to give milk after she had lost her own 
calf. 

Of our own camp hens in India, one went broody about 
three weeks before we left the jungles for the hills. 
Hatching was too much of a business in camp, so we 
decided to try and keep her broody till we got to the 
hills. ‘That persevering hen sat on china eggs for three 
weeks and then on real ones for another three. At the 
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end of all this, she hatched out only one chick, and this 
she reared to four weeks old, when she herself died. But 
the old cock in the yard took over that little chick himself, 
and even used to try and keep it warm after the manner 
of a hen. He was naturally new to the job, but did his 
clumsy best, and one often saw the old fellow standing 
proudly with the chick between his legs. 

The native servants usually stole eggs if they got the 
chance, and one of these devised a way of getting them 
even if the door of the shed was locked. He used a long 
stick with which he used to scoop the eggs towards him, 
through the slip-door the hens used. Another man got 

his small sor to worm his way through this same sort of 
slip-door. 

The native’s outlook on the subject of his women folk 
is of course very different from ours and the following 
story is a good illustration. My wife was one day going 
to help herself to an egg at breakfast when the table 
servant stopped her, saying, “‘ Not that one, Memsahib. 
That is for the Sahib.” 

c¢ Why ? 29 

“Tt is a fresh one.” 

In the jungle we sometimes came across the nests of 
tailor-birds, hung like fruit, in colonies, from the branches 
of some tree. The young were hatched and flown before 
my family returned to the plains, so that any nests 
we found had served their purpose by the time we found 
them, and we plucked one or two, like fruit, reaching 
them from the backs of the elephants. 

It hardly seemed possible that birds should have made 
the woven globes we held in our hands, so beautifully 
were they tailored, and so cleverly constructed, archi- 
tecturally, to keep the eggs and young birds safe from 
snakes. ‘The nests are made of dried fibre or grass and are 
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pear-shaped, the only point of suspension, being like the 
stalk of a pear and just as thin. The fibre is perfectly 
woven to form a durable, smooth-surfaced fabric, with- 
out any trace of woolliness, outside or in. The entrance 
is placed at the bottom of the globe, facing earthwards, 
and the eggs lie in an inner nest, which is attached to the 
inside of the globe, much as a swallow’s nest is attached 
to the wall of a house. 

I shot an immense hornbill during my early days in 
Assam. I was out surveying, when I heard the sound of 
a ‘mighty rushing wind.” ‘These hornbills do make an 
outrageous noise when they fly. Being unable to make 
head or tail of the explanation offered by my men, as I 
was then quite ignorant of the language, I took my rifle 
and awaited events, expecting at least a flying dragon ! 
When I saw that the creature was only a bird, I felt 
distinctly disappointed, but I had a shot at him as he 
flew over and he came down all right. There was not 
much body left, but he had a handsome and uninjured 
head and neck and enormous bill, so I took the head and 
stuffed it. I kept this trophy for a long time, but as I 
never put in any artificial eyes (I had none at the time) the 
head had a peculiarly woe-begone appearance. 

Of other birds the most striking are, of course, the 
peacocks, with their iridescent sapphire and emerald 
plumage, the splendid tails and the “ crowns” of small 
erect feathers on their heads. 

They are sacred in some places and not in others, and 
at one shoot which I attended, on the border of two 
states, I was told that I could shoot them if they flew 
to one side of me, but not the other! My wife once 
accidentally shot two sacred peacocks belonging to a 
jungle temple where the priests fed these birds, but 
luckily no unfortunate results came of the episode. 
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A holy man once called down the most fearful curses 
op me for fishing in the Ganges, although at that part 
of the river the fish were not held to be specially sacred. 
These curses have not as yet had any result ! 

Peacocks are sacred in Gwalior, and often used to come 
into the garden of the bungalow in which we were staying, 
and stroll about. 

At Gwalior we were taken over a mint and saw coins 
being stamped out of sheets of copper and silver, being 
milled and so on. At another place, we often used to go 
down and watch the silversmiths and goldsmiths in the 
bazaar, when they were doing their work. These men 
sat cross-legged on the beaten mud floors of their open- 
fronted shops, and dug their tools into the metal, as 1f 
the bricks of soft gold had been so many slabs of butter. 
Bracelets, nose-rings, anklets and other ornaments were 
turned out in a very short time, most attractively carved. 

But at Gwalior the most striking sight is the fort. 
This 1s described as one of the most impressive of the 
medizval strongholds in India. Itis built upon an isolated 
sandstone rock about 300 feet high, and nearly two 
miles long, and commands the city and all the surrounding 
country. The fortress wall embraces some wonderful 
palaces and temples, several of them dating from goo 
years ago, and some unique Jain sculptures are carved 
out of the solid rock on which the fort stands. Here 
there are caves and caverns—some of which are occupied 
by ascetics—and several groups of enormous carved 
figures. One of these figures is §7 feet high, and another 
group on the rock face takes up half a mile of cliff. 

Gwalior fort was believed to be impregnable until 1780, 
when it was taken by the British. Major Popham was in 
command, of the investing army, and he devised a scheme 
whereby this mighty stronghold fell. The only approach 
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to the fort was up a track where, 1f an army was seen 
coming, it could be shot down from above. Major 
Popham equipped his men with rope-soled shoes, so that 
they could ascend in darkness without being heard. The 
ruse was successful, the impregnable fortress was taken. 
But the War Office made Major Popham pay personally 
for those rope-soled shoes, as they were not part of the 
scheduled equipment of his men ! 

At the time when we were there, an old elephant draped 
in red cloth embroidered with gold, used to take sight- 
seers up to the fort. He was reputed to be well over a 
hundred years old, so was alive during the Napoleonic 
wars, ‘The pace at which he proceeded led one to suppose 
that his age had not been over-estimated ! 

We saw stone carvings, of course, in many places besides 
Gwalior. In the jungles we often came on little temples, 
or perhaps a shrine. Inside the temples would be lying 
a pile of offerings—brass bowls of milk and honey, 
sweetmeats, flowers and coins. Sometimes a temple was 
abandoned, and then the jungle entered into possession, 
pouring banyan roots perhaps over carved elephants and 
idols. In the monsoon, grass and toadstools would be 
growing between the stones. 

In Ajmer, the fakir of a temple periodically performed 
a miraculous run round a hill. The people gathered at 
the temple and he would set off on his run—a feat that 
would take most people two hours or so. A few minutes 
later he appeared back again from the other side of the 
hill. The only explanation of the feat seems to be a 
fakir’s double, or a secret passage, for of course no watcher 
would dare to post himself where he could really check 
that the hill had been encircled. 

To go back to peacocks, these birds are good to eat, 
being very like turkeys, and we always had one, when 
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obtainable, for our Christmas days in the jungle. They 
provided a welcome change, too, at other times, and 
added to the variety of a bag, out shooting. After an 
hour’s shooting, one day, with two guns, the result was 
8 jungle fowl, 3 green pigeons and 1 peacock—not bad 
considering this was no highly organized, highly-stocked 
shoot such as one gets in England. | 

For another mixed bag, I one day came home with 
I panther, 2 green pigeons, 2 doves and 1 jungle fowl. 
That day I was out stalking on an elephant near the 
Forest Rest-House of Laldhang, when I noticed a vulture 
making a lot of noise, and swearing at something on the 
ground. We approached quietly on the elephant and 
soon saw the cause of the vulture’s annoyance. This was 
a panther, which was sitting on the ground watching 
his natural kill—a buffalo calf. I got him with a single 
shot from my ‘351. The pigeons, doves and jungle fowl 
were shot with a °22. 

Talking of a ‘22 reminds me of one day, when I took 
it out for doves. I got three snap-shots at flying peacock, 
at from 20 to 40 yards, of which I winged one, missed 
one, and got one in the head. For these shots | used the 
‘22 as a gun and neglected the sights. 

On a similar occasion I had only a °22 with me when a 
hawk came over our chickens. The servants rushed out 
to shoo it off, and I had a shot at it, more to scare it away 
than anything else. To my surprise the bird came whist- 
ling down and dropped dead at my feet. 

Another good bird shoot we had resulted in our bagging 
26 of various kinds, mostly wild duck. 

One of our spaniels was running through some sparse 
grass one day, when she put up a peacock quite close to 
her and, as it was rising, leapt at its tail and caught hold. 
Uttering a shrill cry of protest, the peacock flew along, 
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just off the ground, towing the dog behind it. After a 
few moments, some of the tail feathers pulled out, and 
the peacock escaped. 

The following anecdote about a woodcock shows that 
natives do not care about being laughed at. An orderly, 
to show off his knowledge, called a woodcock a ‘‘ wood- 
cut ” one day to myself and a friend, and we repeated 
the word to each other with a smile. Later on, when my 
wife asked this orderly what they called the woodcock, 
he said he did not know. 

I, one day, sent a note to a camp clerk, asking if a 
Mr. B had got a tiger that he had sat up for at 
Ramnagar. In reply I received the following unexpected 
piece of natural history: Szr, I am informed that Mr. 
B sat on the machan but it was 1n vain as the tiger 
did not come to the corpse as eagles had partook of tt. 

Talking of eagles reminds me of a pair of Persian 
carpets made during the war. The first had a German 
eagle design round the edge, being woven when the 
Germans were in the ascendant. Later on, when the 
time came to make the second carpet, the Allies had 
been victorious, so doves were substituted for the 
eagles ! 

These carpets are often made by children under the 
direction of an old man who calls out his instructions. 
He usually has no pattern, and gives the most intricate 
designs out of his head. It goes wrong sometimes! The 
work is very trying, and the children have been known to 
go blind. 

Of other game-birds, we used to see various kinds. 
There are certain species of pheasant and partridge to be 
had, and a perfectly true tale is told of a tourist (who was 
one of a party, armed with guns, and out on foot for 
partridge) calling to the others: “ Look out! There’s a 
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panther just ahead and I’ve peppered him.” Most 
fortunately the “‘ panther” turned out to be only a 
leopard cat. 

Some 3000 chir pheasant eggs were once collected to 
stock the Simla catchment area, and were put into an 
incubator to hatch, but only one came out. 

My son and daughter several times kept a chukoor as 
a pet. These birds, like French partridges in looks, grow 
very tame, and will run about a compound or garden, 
coming when called. One or two we had were taken by 
hawks, and one disappeared into the jungle. This bird 
got quite clever at evading hawks, and when he saw the 
shadow of one skimming over the ground, would make 
full speed for the nearest bit of cover. One often looked 
up to see him splitting for the verandah, with a hawk in 
pursuit. 

This chukoor used to be taken from camp to camp with 
us, and after a while—no doubt from having no fixed 
home—he took to wandering off into the jungle. At first 
the men servants used to go after him, and they were 
extraordinarily clever in finding him, sometimes after he 
had been gone an hour or more; but the day came when 
no amount of search brought the bird to light. That time 
he had really gone for good. 

A brother of mine one evening in a club in Assam said 
that he had seen a mallard on a nearby swamp, where 
duck and snipe were both to be had. A planter, who 
prided himself on being a naturalist, pooh-poohed the 
idea, saying that mallards had never been seen in the 
district before, and that the green head my brother saw 
belonged to a shoveller. Determined to prove his words, 
my brother sallied forth the next day and shot both a 
mallard and a shoveller. He went to see the planter at 
the Club and, concealing the mallard behind his back, 
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he held out the shoveller, and said: ‘‘ Here you are, 
here’s your mallard.” 

‘‘ Just what I said,” chortled the planter. “It is a 
shoveller.” 

My brother then produced the mallard from behind 
his back, with the words: “ Oh, I thought this was what 
you called a shoveller ! ” 

In connection with birds, one old beater of ours 
expressed surprise at the successful result of a drive, 
remarking shrewdly: “I heard bom... bom, so |] 
thought nothing had been shot.” 

Other birds of interest that are to be seen are cormor- 
ants, flamingoes, storks and cranes of various kinds. We 
often saw cormorants sitting on rocks beside the rivers, 
or swimming and diving for fish. Flamingoes, with their 
white and rose colouring and figure-of-eight necks, are 
very decorative birds, especially when they stand together 
in shallow water, looking like a cluster of lilies on slender 
stems. ‘The sarus crane is nearly as tall as a man, and has 
French grey plumage, with red on the head. The little 
silvery grey demoiselle crane does a lot of damage to 
crops. 

At the beginning of the hot weather the Brain-fever 
birds arrive in the plains. Their characteristic, monoton- 
ous call of “ Brain fever, Brain fever, Brain fever ”’ is 
said to be sufficient to bring on that illness, when the 
nerves are already on edge from the heat. 

Crows and mynahs are sometimes tamed for pets, and 
the mynah easily learns to talk. 

The folly of leaving the bringing of guns, rifles and 
cartridges to one’s servants is well illustrated by a true 
tale we were told of two fellows who went out for a duck 
shoot. When they got to the swamp, one found that his 
servant had forgotten his gun, and the other that his had 
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brought barrels and stock of different weapons, which did 
not fit. 

A similar case occurred when a man we knew was out 
on an elephant and came across a pair of panthers. He 
yielded to his men’s persuasion not to shoot, they having 
brought only one cartridge for him! 

I always saw to my outfit myself, but once took the 
wrong cartridge bag and had to sit through a whole 
drive without any to fit my gun. Fortunately nothing 
came out. 

Similarly, the folly of taking too few cartridges 1s 
illustrated by these two incidents : 

A man and his wife were staying with a forest officer 
in camp, and the lady was a keen shikari. One day there 
was news of a tiger kill seven miles from camp, so the 
forest officer took the lady out by elephant, settled her 
in the machan and then went back to camp, leaving one 
elephant to bring the lady home. The tiger turned up 
and was incapacitated by the first shot. The lady, how- 
ever, had taken only seven cartridges with her. She used 
all these up, trying without success to finish off the tiger 
which was in a nearby bush, and then had to send her 
elephant all the way back to camp to drag the forest 
officer out again in the middle of the night to rescue 
her. 

Another sportsman sat up one night over a live goat, 
and had with him only four cartridges. About dusk, two 
panthers strolled up, one going towards the goat and the 
other getting up a tree. He shot the one on the ground, 
and almost at the same moment caught sight of a large 
tiger, and this took his second shot! With his third he 
knocked the panther out of the tree but only wounded 
it. ‘The tiger was then seen to be getting up, and the 
fourth shot had to be given to finishing him off. The 
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sportsman then had the chagrin of watching the second 
panther go off; and, though wounded, it was never 
bagged. Furthermore, the Englishman later discovered 
that he had really unconsciously been poaching as he 
was sitting up on a fireline bounding Government Forest 
when he had no shooting pass ! 

This tale reads like an exceedingly tall story, but it 1s 
true, even when, one adds that the tiger was an old and 
famous one which would never kill baits, and was a much- 
sought animal. Moreover, it was the sportsman’s first ! 

Tigers and panthers take the trouble to conceal their 
kills from vultures. If they did not do so, the birds would 
descend in multitudes and finish off the carcase during 
the day. In fact, if one finds a kill left in the open, one 
may be fairly sure that the owner has no intention of 
returning to it. 

It is always a source of amazement how quickly these 
birds gather round carrion. There seems to be no sign 
of a vulture in all the blue sweep of the sky, yet often in 
less than an hour, the scavengers have discovered the 
feast. If one searches the sky carefully, one does at times 
see a black hovering speck, which is a vulture. Miles 
away all round him, other vultures also are hanging over 
the jungle. As soon as a carcase is sighted, the bird who 
has seen it drops down to perch on a nearby tree. His 
descent is marked by others, and soon the scavengers are 
gathering. 

One can often find the natural kill of one of the big 
carnivora by seeing a group of these ghoulish birds 
perched on a nearby tree. For not only do they wait 
there before descending to eat, in order to make sure that 
the rightful owner of the kill is not too near, but they sit 
about in the trees near a kill when they are gorged. 

What a feasting, on sometimes putrid flesh! The 
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great birds rend the carcase with their big beaks, and strip 
off the meat. When fully fed, they are sometimes unable 
to fly, and if disturbed at a meal they cannot anyhow take 
off in a hurry, for they are too heavy and ungainly. A 
clumsy run along the ground, a windy beating of great 
awkward wings, a few gawky hops, and the birds are lifting 
slowly and heavily into the air. Then they sit about in the 
trees, preferably on dead branches, till they can return to 
their gorging. The sight of these birds, bald headed and 
grotesque, perched on a dead branch, is a scene of Death 
indeed. 

In order to photograph them, we found it necessary to 
approach them in native, not European, costume. They 
were suspicious of a sun helmet, but did not mind if one 
draped a cloth, like that worn by a native woman, over 
one’s head. 

These birds are, of course, far too useful to be shot, 
but an interesting true tale in this connection will bear 
repetition. A Commissioner was once detailed to provide 
sport for a certain highly-placed lady doing a tour of 
India. This lady had made the unfortunate resolution 
to taste some portion of every new species she shot. 
Amongst other unsavoury repasts, the Commissioner, 
who was obliged to partake of these dishes, had to eat 
tiger’s tongue. 

One day this lady caught sight of a vulture and asked 
its name. When told, she cried: ‘‘ Oh, I’ve never shot 
one of those.” 

“You mustn’t,” lied the Commissioner quickly, 
“ they’re sacred birds ! ” 

Vultures can be extremely cruel. Natives, who as a 
rule have but little idea of kindness to animals, allow 
their beasts of burden no old age pension, nor even a 
release from a lingering death. Sometimes these poor 
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creatures lie down to die; the vultures gather and, 
impatient at being kept waiting, may even start to feed 
before their victim is dead. Englishmen have done much 
to save animals from this and other cruelties. 

At one of our camps an ancient horse had been aban- 
doned by some natives on the roadside, and lay there 
dying, with strength only to flip its tail from time to 
time, to keep off the ring of waiting vultures. This 


animal my wife put out of its misery with a shot from 
her rifle. 


CHAPTER XI 


TALES OF BIG-GAME SHIKAR 


E marched to the Forest Rest-House of 
Kunaun on the last day of January, one 
year, and were told that there had been 


three kills in the district—a panther kill near the bunga- 
low where a certain forest boundary starts ; a kill about 
a mile up the Lachmanjula road—the Chumars swore 
they saw a tiger as it was going off this kill in the morn- 
ing ; and a tiger kill about two and a half miles away on 
the boundary. 

My wife got into a machan over the tiger kill on the 
Lachmanjula road, while | had a second machan put up 
for her over the panther kill near the bungalow, in case 
she had time to go to it. Shortly before 5 p.m. a large 
panther turned up to the kill over which my wife was 
sitting. The Chumars afterwards confessed that all they 
had seen was a tail, and had promptly run away! My 
wife fired at what she thought was the beast’s neck, and 
the panther disappeared over the edge of the nallab. 
Thinking she had got him, my wife waited a moment or 
two, and was then just about to call up the elephant 
when the panther appeared again! This time she got a 
clear shot at its neck and bagged it. 

She then moved off at once on the elephant to the 
second machan, which I had prepared for her. The kill 
had been covered with thorns, so that vultures should not 
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get at it. Chumars had seen to the job, and the kill was 
to be uncovered by the men who took my wife to her 
position. However, as they were quietly approaching 
and were only about 70 or 80 yards away, they saw the 
panther already there. The kill had not yet, of course, 
been uncovered, and he was trying to tear away the 
thorns, but as soon as he saw them he ran off. 

My wife ordered the mahout to go up quickly, and 
told the men not to wait to uncover the kill but to go 
on at once, on the elephant, leaving her in the machan. 
As soon as the elephant had gone, the panther came up 
again on her right, where she could not shoot, but it was 
just approaching the kill, when along came a Chumar 
with much noise and coughing to clear away the thorns! 

She was obliged to speak to him and tell him to leave 
the kill alone, and after this second disturbance the 
panther was very shy. He showed for a moment at 
dusk, and she saw the white triangle on his chest, but had 
no chance of a shot, and he would not come up. 

The next morning, tracks round the kills showed that 
this panther had eventually returned—probably in the 
early morning, long after my wife had left—and that the 
tiger had been to his kill on the boundary. This kill had 
not yet been sat over, and by the time my wife got there 
she found that it had been almost entirely consumed, 
though the tiger was evidently still in the neighbourhood, 
for we heard other animals, announcing his presence. 
In the meantime I had changed the position of the 
machan over the panther kill, and when my wife saw 
that the tiger had practically finished his feast, she decided 
to come back and have another try for the panther. 

At about 7 p.m. this animal turned up. It was then 
quite dark, but she shot it with the aid of the electric 
light. 
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This kill was left where it was, and on the night of 
the 2nd/3rd February a tigress or small tiger took it off 
and ate it, thus proving conclusively (a much-debated 
matter) that they will take carrion. 

My wife sat up over the remains of this kill (the third 
time she had done so) on the 3rd February, but the tiger 
did not return. 

These two panthers shot by my wife were both fine 
large ones—the first measured 7 feet 8 inches, and the 
second (not between pegs) 7 feet 6 inches. My own 
largest panther—bagged in the Gorakpur division—was 
7 feet 7 inches long, 2 feet 7 inches at the shoulder, and 
weighed 160 lbs. I got him over a calling goat. 

I got another big panther when I was out on foot one 
day in Gorakpur. I saw the animal turn down a fire- 
line in front of me, and went after it. Some time later 
I heard it purring like a cat in the jungle and shot it a 
moment after. From the tracks and sounds, | think 
there were two of them. This panther was brought in 
the next day on the elephant, but was then too stiff 
and curled to measure. 

My first shot at a panther had rather an odd result. 
I was walking along a jungle path when I heard purring 
in the jungle on the right, answered by a purr on the 
left. I waited, and presently out came a panther on to 
the path. I fired at a range of about 15§ yards, and 
knocked him over, but he got up and ran off. I saw no 
more of either of them, but picked up the metal case of 
the ‘256 Mannlicher split-nose bullet on the path, com- 
pletely mushroomed and with all the lead core gone. 
There was no flesh or blood on it and, though an exhaus- 
tive search was made, no blood marks were found on the 
ground, nor was the panther ever picked up. 

The only possible solution I can think of is that the 
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bullet had too explosive an action for such short range 
and that the panther’s skin acted as a sort of cushion on 
which the bullet broke up without penetrating. 

I shot a panther cub one day when we were moving 
camp, and taking the opportunity, while on the elephant, 
to keep our eyes open for game. This cub was himself 
engaged in stalking! He was after a chital doe which we 
also saw. The mother of this cub was probably close by, 
though we did not see her. 

One good day we had, my wife got a 6 foot 11 panther, 
while out stalking on an elephant. The same day I got 
a 6 |b. fish, and also shot a 6 foot 3 panther during an 
evening stalk. A friend staying with us was the same 
day enabled to sit up over a panther’s natural kill of a 
chital, though he did not bag the animal. 

Near the Forest Rest-House of Kotdwara my wife 
bagged another panther after only a few minutes’ wait 
in the machan. This animal had taken two of our goats 
when they were out grazing, and we were glad to be rid 
of him, as he was a menace to the camp animals, including 
the dogs. 

One highly-placed official I heard of went round all 
the best shooting spots, but succeeded in bagging only 
one tiger. He subsequently reserved a certain area near 
his headquarters for his own personal shikar. It was 
well known that this area contained nothing but a 
solitary tigress. He being the bad shot he was, however, 
she provided sport for him all the year round ! 

A couple we knew had an alarming adventure one night 
when they sat up over a tiger kill. The only available 
tree was a rather whippy sapling. When they had been 
in the machan some little while, a violent wind got up. 
Presently two tigers arrived, and sat down just under 
the tree, watching them. ‘The wind whipped the tree 
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about, bending its occupants almost into the tigers’ 
jaws. The lady wanted to fire, but her husband refused 
to allow her to do so, whispering that not only would 
aim be doubtful in such a wind, but that wounded tigers 
would be considerably more dangerous than untouched 
ones. He was probably very wise in his decision, for 
after having thoroughly inspected them, the tigers 
strolled away. 

Driving game does not of course consist only of 
climbing into a tree and sending a lot of natives to walk 
the jungle up towards you. As all shikaris know, there is 
much jungle craft and knowledge of animals required if 
good results are to be obtained. 

One man we knew, when driving for tiger, always 
drove the jungle in a triangle towards one machan. If 
there were more guns, they were posted in a semicircle 
behind, so that they could mop up any animals wounded 





or missed. He used elephants for beating, where possible, 
but also had a line of men with drums. The noise of the 
drums is very strange to a tiger and not one whose origin 
can be easily located. This gentleman broke away from 
tradition also in the matter of the ownership of the 
resulting trophy. ‘ First blood ” is of course the usual 
rule, but he always gave the skin to the man in the first 
machan. 

With regard to the tying-up of baits, a “ cross road ” 
of fire-lines, jungle paths and so on, is of course always a 
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good place, as both tigers and panthers are fond of using 
the paths made by man. Nallahs provide another suit- 
able spot for tying up, especially where intersected by 
some road or path, or in the neighbourhood of a pool of 
water. All this “ jungle craft’ seems elementary, and 
one would think that those natives who live all their 
lives amongst the denizens of the jungle might be ex- 
pected to display great knowledge of big game, and skill 
in helping to bag specimens. But they will often go on 
tying bait up in the same place, regardless of conditions. 
Once in the Palein range, I saw, as bait for a tiger, a 
buffalo which was tied up right against an encampment 
and on a dragging road in full use. The Forest Guard, 
on being questioned, said it was a good place for 
a tiger as the Conservator had shot one there three 
years ago ! 

I got one or two panthers by sitting over kills a second 
day when they did not appear on the first. One of 
these we saw when on our way to a kill the first day. It 
sprang across the road only a few yards in front of us. 
Possibly the sight of human beings prevented his return- 
ing to the kill that night, so he came the next night 
instead, and I got him then. 

Before my wife had done much big-game shooting, I 
always used to accompany her when she sat up over a 
kill. One night we were in a machan over a calling goat. 
Half an hour before dusk, I saw the panther come 
walking up to within twenty yards of the goat, where it 
stayed till dusk. The goat was quite unconscious of its 
presence. I wanted my wife to get a shot so did nothing 
till at last I thought she could not see it and that it would 
not move till dark, so I shot it. Afterwards it turned out 
that my wife had seen the panther, but when I signalled 
to her that it was there, she took my sign to mean, 
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‘“¢ Don’t shoot yet,” so we both sat and watched it without 
doing anything ! 

Again, over a panther kill, a small panther turned up 
at dusk. In the uncertain light we took it to be a small 
female, and my wife shot it; but when picked up it 
turned out to be a male cub of 4 feet 6 inches in length. 
We bagged the mother the following day when driving 
this strip of jungle. 

One tiger haunted the Rapta Parao district for many 
years, took nine of our young buffaloes and many of other 
people’s, without being brought to book. My wife 
shot this animal one December night. It did not come 
till after dark to the kill over which she was sitting, but 
a new battery for our new electric light had arrived only 
that day, and by its aid she was able to shoot this beast. 

News came in one day that a pair of panthers had killed 
a buffalo calf and dragged it away into some thick thorn, 
so we decided to sit up over goats in the evening. My 
wife’s machan was tied near where the buffalo kill had 
been dragged. We arranged that after dark I should 
leave my machan if nothing happened, and then fetch 
her. For some time before we came up, she heard a 
panther, feeding on the kill in the thorn, just behind the 
machan, only about fifteen yards away, and the brute 
continued feeding while she got out of the machan, in 
spite of the noise we made, and in spite of our talking ! 
It was then pitch dark so there was no object in our 
remaining. 

This was an instance of the extraordinary lack of fear 
panthers will sometimes show. ‘Tigers also occasionally 
show no fear of human beings, sometimes to their cost. 

My wife was out stalking on a pad elephant one evening, 
and they were moving up a valley. After they had gone 
some way, she got a shot at a pig but missed, and they 
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then turned round and retraced their steps. She had a 
discussion with the men as to where they should go—all 
talking in ordinary voices. They then moved on down the 
nallab, and came across a tiger not fifty yards from where 
they had been talking. He was sitting in very short 
grass, right in the open. The elephant was down in the 
nallah, on ground several feet below the level of the tiger 
who was not five yards away. 

The man behind my wife urged her to fire at once, but 
the mahout wanted to move on and turn so as to get the 
elephant head on. It was then broadside to the tiger. 
My wife decided to fire into its head at once and did so, 
killing it with one shot which was lucky as they were 
dangerously placed for dealing with a wounded animal. 
This tiger was a full-grown male, but not a large one. 

My wife one day came upon what was very likely the 
den of some beast of prey. She was out on an elephant, 
stalking for game, and they were moving up a valley. As 
they went, the valley grew more and more narrow and 
precipitous, the rocks at last rising sheer each side of them. 

Finally the elephant could go no farther. A rill of 
crystal water ran down this place, where nothing grew 
but ferns and moss ; and there were the bones of animals 
lying on the ground. 

Some of the first big game I tried for were crocodiles, 
on my way up to Tezpur from Calcutta where I had 
arrived from England for the first time. In those days 
the rail head was at Goalundo, and from there the journey 
up country had to be continued by water. There was 
quite a good service of flat-bottomed paddle steamers 
which, however, were not very speedy and often used to 
stick on sand banks. At such times, either reversing 
engines or warping off with the aid of the row boats 
carried by the steamer was often successful, but in the 
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event of failure, there was nothing left but to await the 
advent of another steamer and obtain a tow. 

The river had a very good pilot service, but the sand- 
banks used to shift about in the most extraordinary 
manner; and difference of opinion with the boats as 
to right of way used to be of fairly frequent occurrence, 
especially at night when the steamers travelled by the 
aid of a searchlight. 

There was another young fellow new to the country 
going up in the same boat as I did, and we amused our- 
selves to some extent in taking pot shots at the numerous 
crocodiles sunning themselves on the sand-banks. It was 
not a very sporting occupation, however, as the steamer 
was not allowed to stop to gather victims ; but the damage 
done was slight as we seldom got within a hundred yards 
of them, and with the moving steamer to take into con- 
sideration the shooting was distinctly difficult. The 
weapon we used was the -256 Mannlicher which I had 
brought from England with me. 

My other weapons at this time were a gun, brought out 
from England, and a double-barrelled °577 rifle, pur- 
chased in Calcutta. The latter was an immensely heavy 
weapon which I used very little, and I eventually palmed 
it off on a younger brother in Burma ! 

At Balipara, the Conservator of Forests arrived one 
day with the Divisional Forest Officer, at the plantation 
Forest Rest-House, for a few days’ inspection, and he 
insisted on lending me a double-barrelled 8-bore rifle, 
for which he had no immediate use, in case I got a chance 
at something big—rhino, bison or elephant. 

We heard elephant in the jungle and rubber plantation, 
and saw their tracks, and the same with rhino. There 
were three rhino about for a long time, but no one was 
able to come up with them. 
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Three distinct varieties of rhinoceros are known in 
India, two with a single, and one with a double horn. 
The great Indian rhinoceros has only one horn, and this 
is used as a weapon. His skin is made up of thick plates, 
united by softer pliable skin. Sight is poor, and so is 
intelligence, but he is quick in scent and hearing, and 
very bad tempered. He is a vegetarian and largely 
nocturnal. These animals may reach a height of 5? or 
even 6 feet. They are now found only in the Assam 
plain, but the smaller Javan and Sumatran rhinos are 
found in Bengal, Burma, and other places. 

Bison and rhino do not occur in the forests of the 
United Provinces, where most of our big-game hunting 
took place. The rhino is to be found in Nepal; and in 
the old days sometimes wandered over the boundary into 
the United Provinces, but the last I heard of was shot in 
Gorakpur more than thirty years ago. Bison have simi- 
larly disappeared from the United Provinces, the last two 
or three being also in the Gorakpur division. The last 
bull was shot by a man we knew, after another sportsman 
had mistakenly shot the last cow. 

I may say I never fired that 8-bore rifle at an animal. 
I did try it once at a target and, so far as I recollect, 
missed! But I still remember very distinctly how it 
hurt my shoulder sufficiently to give me every confidence 
in its power. I recollect having intended trying several 
shots at that target, and of hastily abandoning the idea 
after the first ! I did sit up in a bamboo bush for a panther 
with this rifle, but did not get a shot. 

I tried my °577 also at a target, with less painful 
results physically, and more satisfactory ones so far as 
holes in the target were concerned. During this practice 
I had a misfire which turned out to be due to the fact 
that the connecting hole between the cap and powder 
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chambers had not been pierced. I have always felt very 
glad that that particular cartridge was not requisitioned 
to stop say a charging tiger. I used this °577 when sitting 
up in a machan one evening for a panther. He came at 
dusk and I had a shot but missed. 

Amongst large big-game bags, the following is an 
interesting one. A friend of ours one day got off his 
elephant, with the Divisional Forest Officer who was with 
him, to take a short cut through the thorn jungle to his 
bungalow. On their way through the thorn, they put up 
a pair of panthers. Our friend got a shot at one, which 
ran off a few yards and was lost in fairly heavy grass. 
Immediately there came a noise of furious snarling and 
growling, so the Englishmen got on to their elephant 
again and moved into the long grass to investigate. 

Presently they came upon the pair of panthers. The 
one which had been shot was dead, and the other was 
tearing at its throat, and ripping it with violent strokes 
of his hind feet, making the fur fly in all directions. This 
second panther was shot at once. 

The Forest Officer then said he had seen a third, so 
they left the two dead ones and looked for it in vain. 
Finally, giving up the search, they returned to pick up 
the dead panthers, and found the third walking towards 
them, and our friend then shot it. 

A herd of calling chital came round then and he got 
the stag ! 

All these were bagged in a small patch of jungle, and 
the story illustrates the abundance—one might almost 
say the profusion—of wild life which one saw in the 
jungles. 

The three panthers, of course, consisted of two males 
after one female. 

This same friend of ours was one day sitting up over a 
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panther kill. The panther did not come till after dark, 
it was a particularly black night, and the Englishman had 
no torch with him. Accordingly, as the jungle was wet 
from recent rains, and there was thus no chance of starting 
a forest fire, he struck a match, lit a piece of paper which 
was in his pocket and let it drop to the ground. By this 
very unusual means he managed to secure his panther. 

A couple of sergeants from Rurki went out shooting 
one night. They told a big-game hunting friend of ours 
that they had tied up a calling goat, and that the panther 
had come, and offered a splendid target in the moonlight 
at not more than 150 yards! Our friend told them they 
should have had the goat close to their tree, but they said 
they “didn’t like to take the chance ” if they missed— 
presumably the chance of being attacked. 

From a hill range in my district, a report came in one 
day that a tiger had fallen over a cliff and broken its back. 
It was lying alive on the dragging path, thus closing all 
work, A dead gooral—a creature something like a goat 
or chamois—lay beside it, and it is possible that the tiger, 
in springing upon this animal as its prey, fell over the cliff, 
thus killing the gooral and injuring itself. I was not in 
the district at the time, so sent orders to the local Forest 
Ranger to go and shoot the beast. He did so, and it 
proved to be a young tigress. She had fallen only 20 to 
25 feet, but had broken one hind leg as well as her back. 

Early one April my wife sat up over a kill, and at dusk 
a pair of panthers came round and were there till nine 
o’clock, but were too interested in love affairs to come on 
to the kill. At nine o’clock they went off, and my wife 
then left. 

The next day came news of a kill at some cross roads, 
by three panthers—the pair seen by my wife the previous 
day, and another male which joined them and apparently 
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caused trouble. We tied a machan over this new kill, 
and my wife got into it during the afternoon. At dusk 
she got a shot at the single panther, which ran away but 
was picked up next morning and proved to be a small 
male, only just over six foot. This was probably a last 
year’s cub belonging to the pair, which would account 
for its joining them, pater familias being annoyed but not 
very severe. 

My wife then continued sitting, and about half an hour 
later the pair turned up. One of them seized the kill and 
dragged it away before she could get a shot ; and though 
she sat up for a further hour and a half, and kept getting 
glimpses of them, she had no chance of firing. It turned 
out later that one of the shikaris had stupidly taken the 
rope that had anchored the kill and used it for the machan ; 
the panther was therefore able to drag off the carcase in 
a few seconds. 

I went along very early the next morning, to see if I 
could find the panthers there, and also to look for the 
one that had been hit. Unfortunately ] misjudged sun- 
rise and arrived too late. There was very little of the 
kill left, and the going-away tracks led straight to their 
home in the thorn jungle, showing that they had been 
there till dawn. 

We decided that there was enough of the kill left for 
the panthers to return to it, so that evening my wife sat 
up again, and again the panthers appeared at dusk. She 
had a shot at the head of one, but did not see what hap- 
pened toit. She sat up for some time longer, with at least 
one panther moving about growling in the vicinity. 
Nothing, however, came up to the kill, and eventually 
the growls ceased. After waiting till she was sure the 
panther or panthers had left, my wife whistled up the 
elephant and came home. 
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When we went in the morning, we found that her shot 
had evidently been a miss, for there was no blood on the 
ground; moreover, both panthers had evidently been 
at the kill and finished it. 

Five days later my wife got a male panther of just 
over 7 feet, in this same district. This was rather a 
well-known animal: it had been missed by various 
sportsmen and we had tried for it often ourselves. This 
panther killed a buffalo which had been tied up for it, 
and my wife sat over the kill. At dusk she caught sight 
of the panther and shot it. 

Towards the end of the following month, news was 
brought in that a panther had seized a calf, been driven 
off, and had gone into a little bit of thick thorn—a spot 
where my wife had bagged a hyena the previous Feb- 
ruary. I sent one of the shikaris to post men round this 
bit of cover, so that the panther should not come out. In 
the afternoon we went down to drive it out and try and 
shoot it. By then it had killed a second calf, inside the 
patch of scrub. We got into position, after placing a few 
coolies as stops. ‘The shikari then climbed on to the 
elephant and drove the panther out. It ran past my 
wife who got it. This was a 6 ft. 3$in. male. 

One or two other panthers deserve mention. In 
January one year my wife and I| sat up together over a 
kill. The panther came, and she had a shot at it as it 
was sneaking away, but did not touch it. The animal 
came up again after dark and I shot it then. It turned 
out to be a large female, nearly 6 feet 7 inches long. Two 
days later I got a 6 ft. 74 in. male during a drive for 
game, and these were the last panthers either of us shot 
for a year. Not until the next year, on exactly the same 
date as she had shot her last panther did my wife account 
for another. This she hit when sitting up over a 
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calling goat, but it ran off and was not picked up for a 
month. 

For an example of rash shikar, the following is fairly 
good. A man we knew sat up for a tiger, and when it 
came he wounded it. He then called up his men and 
sent them with a lantern to pick up the tiger! Very 
luckily, it turned out to be dead. 

Another instance of rash shikar runs as follows. A 
sportsman sat up over a panther kill, and wounded the 
panther just at dusk. He got out of his machan and 
walked over in the darkness to where he had heard it 
groaning, though all was then still. He almost trod on 
the panther before he found it, and it then scrambled 
about growling, so he returned. The panther was later 
picked up dead, and it was found that the shot had broken 
its back, which was the only reason it had been unable 
to attack the man who had so foolhardily walked up to 
it in the dark. 

I once overheard my small son ask my then also small 
daughter, “‘ How can Daddy see to shoot tigers in the 
dark,” to which the answer was: “ Silly! Because the 
tiger’s yellow and the dark’s black!” 

At Hathikhund, one hot weather I was in camp with 
my wife’s cousin and we decided to take the elephants out 
to try for tiger. One small female elephant had never 
before been used for big-game shikar, and as she was 
being taken in to some heavy grass, she caught the scent 
of tiger for the first time. Up went her trunk, and with 
squeals and trumpetings she turned and bolted home. 
Nor could her mahout do anything to stop her. 

Tigers which turn man-eaters become the most terrible 
fiends, Like other man-eaters, they soon learn never to 
return to kills and never to take baits, dead or alive. Such 
deadly marauders nearly always have some mark or scar 
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by which they are known, for frequently this mark or scar 
is the remains of the wound which temporarily incapaci- 
tated them and so forced them to turn to man-killin.g 
Also, as they are more hunted than other tigers, or 
because they are old, they are more likely to bear scars. 

During one period of three consecutive years, five 
hundred and forty-six people were killed, in Central 
India alone, by tigers. Along the mangrove creeks of the 
Sundarbans, the natives hang gaudy scraps of cloth on the 
bushes. ‘These are offerings to propitiate man-eating 
tigers. Seventy to eighty human beings were at one time 
killed every year in these forests, for food. 

In the jungles near Kalagarh bungalow, in my division, 
a terrible drama was enacted one night. A pair of natives 
had put up for the night in a grass hut by the roadside. 
Here they built a camp fire and were sitting beside it when 
a tiger suddenly sprang into the firelight and seized hold 
of one of the men. The other one with great courage 
snatched a brand from the fire and beat off the man- 
eater; he then carried his wounded friend into the hut. 
The tiger came back later on, seized and carried off the 
man who had only just saved his friend from this same 
terrible death. 

A friend of ours accounted for the famous tiger known 
as the Jaunsar man-eater. Many were the blood-curdling 
tales told of this marauder. 

The Englishman set out one evening for a stalk on 
foot, and took a friend with him. The two parted com- 
pany when they came to a small ravine, each taking one 
side of it. In this ravine they put up the Jaunsar tiger 
which at once sprang on the friend. A quick shot, followed 
by another, from the Englishman’s rifle, bowled the tiger 
over and saved the life of the other man. 

A reward of 500 rupees was offered for the death of 
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another famous man-eater—a tigress. This terrible 
animal fed chiefly upon the woodmen and fodder cutters, 
and so wary and cunning did she grow that for a whole 
winter she killed twice a week without meeting her death. 
At last, no man dared to strike tree with axe in the jungle, 
for the sound was a call to the tigress which she seldom 
failed to answer. 

This tigress was in her prime, and had evidently turned 
man-eater because of a wound to her right forefoot. Her 
track showed a groove in this pad—the result of an old 
accident. 

The heroism of a native woman is shown by one tale of 
this man-eater. She and her husband were cutting rice 
with heavy sickles in their terraced fields. The tiger, 
approaching from an upper terrace, sprang on the man, 
but was driven off by the woman’s sickle. 

A lad of fifteen eventually killed this tigress. She 
had lain up for the day in some jungle near her last 
gruesome kill, and a band of villagers, arming themselves 
with sticks, stones, spears, rifles and so on, went out to 
kill her. With the extraordinary courage sometimes 
shown by natives in these circumstances, they encircled 
the tigress, who sprang upon a rock in full view. A single 
shot from the boy’s rifle broke her back and ended a 
murderous career. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE BODY IN THE RIVER 


his shoulder, he is like as not going fishing ! 

One method used by native poachers to empty 
all the fish out of a little pool is as follows. Fortunately 
only really small streams can be treated in this way, or 
the rivers would soon be cleared. ‘The pool chosen is 
one in which a certain number of fish can be seen. At 
the lower end is fixed a dam of elephant grass, weighted 
with stones. This lets the water through, but not the 
fish. At the upper end is built a proper dam, of boulders, 
branches and clay, which holds up the stream for a 
while, long enough for the pool to run dry, when on its 
bed can be seen a quantity of little silvery fish, flouncing 
on the gravel and caught up in the dam of grass. 

Native poachers, who spare no fish, however small, use 
several other methods of netting and trapping: some of 
the traps are made of bamboo, and crocodiles can also be 
caught in bamboo traps. Some native poachers resort 
even to poisoning and dynamiting, to obtain fish. For- 
tunately dynamite is not usually obtainable, though it is 
sometimes stolen from a road-making camp. 

Occasionally we went out only for little fish, for frying 
or for use as live or dead bait ; or else we watched one of 
the men net some for us. The nets used were circular; 
they had a long stout string attached to the centre, and 
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were edged with small lead weights. The man, holding 
one of these nets by its string only, would wade quietly 
into the warm glittering shallows. He then whirled the 
net like a lasso two or three times round his head, and 
sent it skimming over the water. It spread, like the swirl 
of a skirt, before falling with a tinkle of little splashes 
into the river. The man, who still held the end of the 
string, would then carefully draw the net towards him. 
As it came, the lead weights kept the edges on the sand, 
but the net drew up and folded, like an umbrella, keeping 
captive whatever fish were inside it. 

Most native fishing is done thus by traps and nets, but 
one sometimes meets natives in whom the true angler 
spirit is developed. Such a man was our table servant 
“‘ Rags.” ‘This man was well known to all the Forest 
Service, and received his nickname on account of a straggly 
black beard which he wore. 

One hopes that his religion promises rivers in Heaven, 
for I think Rags was never seen without his fishing rod 
except when he was actually serving at table. The rod 
was a single length of ringal and did not take to pieces, 
so that when we moved camp, Rags and his rod could be 
seen a mile off, coming down the track. He took it with 
him everywhere, and loved it second only to the fish he 
caught. I have never seen such keenness, even in English 
fishermen, nor such love for the fish themselves. He 
took jobs with Forest Officers only so that he could fish, 
and spent every moment off duty by the river. Nearly 
all his angling was done with paste, but while he was with 
us, he caught fish up to Iolbs. 

When my son brought home his 27-pounder, Rags came 
up to the verandah and sat down reverently beside it, in 
sheer delight at being allowed to see and touch so glorious 


a fish. 
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One of his letters to me ran as follows : 


Sir, Most respectfully I beg to say that since a long 
time no any letter about your welfare is received, hopes 
that you will be in good health, your all hens is in good 
state, as also I am well and praying God for your 
returning to India. All chaprasies letting their com- 
pliments to you. Kindly bring one fishing ring for 
me when you come here for which I shall feel most 
thankfull. I got 4 fishes from Kosi and one of them 
was 16 in weight. 


The servant of some friends of ours wrote in the same 
way to England to ask them for a watch, which was 
accordingly sent to him. He replied, thanking them for 
it and saying: ‘‘ The watch is excellent in every way, 
except that it does not go.” A more satisfactory replace- 
ment was sent. 

We had a folding canvas boat with which we went 
many expeditions on different rivers, This boat was 
very light and could be carried by one man, As we 
often had to transport it by land round rapids, this was 
a useful feature. 

On fishing days we often took our lunch with us. 
Keeping the drinks cool was a problem. If a flannel- 
covered water bottle was available we needed only to have 
the covering soused with river water, and evaporation 
would keep the contents cool; ordinary bottles we 
corked tightly and sunk them at the water’s edge, 
anchored by a string and a stone. 

Everyone knows the charm in taking the next meal 
with one, no matter what the expedition may be, for 
then time is no chain and can be forgotten. Add to this 
the delight of deep wading with bare legs, when the heat 
of the sun on one’s shoulders is counteracted by the wash 


of running water against one’s skin; the thrill that each 
cast may rise a monster; the sun blazing up out of the 
water with a brilliance almost unbearable to the eyes— 
and one has a perfect river day. 

Then for the flash of an oily ripple on the green-brown 
pool as a mahseer swoops up to one’s spoon, the live tug 
of a big fish well hooked, and the scream of the reel as he 
rushes off—a right good sporting fish. 

Now nothing in the world matters but the fight ahead 
of us to get him to the landing net. There’s a sunken 
tree down at the far end of the pool, and if he can slip 
under it, he’ll break us. Yet he cannot be too closely held, 
for he is already straining the tackle to its utmost. 
** Skene Dhu,” the author of several works on angling in 
India, writes ; ‘“‘ Even a one pound mahseer in the broken 
waters of a Himalayan stream can plunge and tug in a 
way that makes it seem a marvel that any gut can hold 
him.” 

With rod curved and line taut, we try to guide our 
fish away from his goal. For a few seconds the line 
slackens, and our heart is in our mouth as we wind it in. 
But yes, he is still on it, and his next rush takes him up- 
stream. 

After playing so fine a fighting fish, it is with triumph 
that he 1s lifted out at last, the sunlight glistening on his 
opalescent sides. To complete the thrill, he turns the 
scales at over 15 lbs. 

In the sand by the river there was always a chance of 
seeing the tracks of tiger, bear, panther, or even wild 
elephant, as well as those of other jungle creatures. 
Sometimes the tracks were still wet, showing that only a 
few moments ago the animal was here. On the sun- 
whitened rocks beside the water, a cormorant might be 
seen, hanging out its great black wings to the sun. Or 
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a gorgeous kingfisher might flash and dive into the bright 
water. The grey kingfisher was particularly fascinating 
as he would hover over the water, just as a kestrel hovers 
in this country, until he got position, then shut his wings 
and dive like a stone. 

With the canvas boat to help us, we spent many happy 
and most successful river days. Except after rain, the 
water was always glassy clear and we could see the fish 
and perhaps the green disc of a turtle, swimming below 
us. 

One of the best of these days was memorable because 
my son and daughter each caught their first fish on their 
own home-made flies. My daughter, inclining as usual 
towards the gaudiest of colours, had chosen blue jay’s 
feathers with which to tie her fly; and, having given 
him a hook to land a whale, she had produced indeed a 
terrifying creation. Few, however, were the anglers 
in those waters, and the fish were not as a rule shy. 
Before lunch, she had landed, on this blue terror, a two- 
pound mahseer, which was the largest fish of the morning 
and for a time the largest landed on a home-tied fly. 

The same week she took a trout of 17 oz. with fly 
spoon—the largest Indian trout any of us ever caught, 
for they did not grow at all large in those parts. My 
son got one of 13 oz. that week, on fly. He and she 
each had twelve fish that week, and I got thirty-three. 

On this same river, the Palein, during the rains, I] had 
a wonderful week’s fishing—all small fish, but game and 
plentiful. I was doing a week’s trip with a friend. It 
rained heavily on two of the days, and one of the rivers 
joining the Palein was consistently running dirty, thus 
confining us to the waters above the junction of the two. 
The bag was 271 fish in 40} hours’ fishing—the best 
being 1 lb. 9 oz. The best individual bags were 40 in 
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5 hours on fly spoon, 42 in 54 hours on fly (both by my 
friend), and 32 in 3$ hours, mostly on fly, by myself. 
On the way up the river, at another place, this same friend 
got I01 small fish on fly in about 2 hours. 

On the same river, this man caught 11 kalabanse fish, 
weighing just over 3 lb. apiece, by fishing a bare triangle 
—dry fly style, with a gut cast—and foul hooking them 
when they were basking at the surface. The kalabanse 
is nelther a sporting nor an edible fish from the European 
point of view. It is a bottom feeder and a rather slimy 
sluggish fish. It is, however, extraordinary plentiful in 
the rivers we frequented and was quite useful as dead 
bait. Its flesh is soft and muddy flavoured, but the natives 
are fond of it. 

With two friends, I had twelve days’ splendid sport 
with small fish, again on the Palein. This was in May, 
and the weather was good. ‘The fish were taking fly 
very well, and night fishing with fly was most successful, 
but unfortunately was only started towards the end of 
the trip. The grand total was 586 fish in 114? hours’ 
fishing—the time included getting to the river from the 
bungalow and back again. 

My son and daughter tried once or twice, very unsuc- 
cessfully, to spear fish. Huge slabs of rocks surrounded 
the pool where they first tried this sport, and the best 
place for spearing seemed to be in a channel between 
two such rocks where the water was shallow—about 
18 inches—and where the fish flickered out of the green 
gloom of the pool on one side into the pool on the other. 
Shoals of quite large fish, up to three or four pounds, 
were constantly passing through this channel, and it 
seemed that there was a good chance of success. 

The spear was a bamboo with a nail projecting out of 
one end—truly home-made ! 
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Although the only fish ever speared were the small 
dull inedible ones known to us as “‘ mud-suckers,” there 
was a wonderful thrill in lying upon the sun-scorched 
rock, almost too hot to bear one’s skin against it, and 
gazing down into the glittering water, with spear poised, 
waiting for a shoal of dusky fish to flit past. 

The water, of course, destroys one’s aim, as all dis- 
tances are foreshortened, and a moving target is most 
difficult to hit. 

A friend of ours once hooked a 15 lb. mahseer on a 
gt ft. dry fly rod! Eventually, in order to land it, his 
orderly dug a canal in the sand, with a small pool at the 
end; our friend carefully conducted the fish into the 
pool, and his orderly then sat in the canal ! 

Another man we knew was being carried across a river 
by some native fishermen when they saw a large murral 
pass them in the water, so they promptly deposited their 
burden in the river and pursued and killed the fish! 
These murrals run to 3 or 4 feet in length, and their 
mouths are full of fierce teeth. Murral can travel over- 
land for short distances and can spend the summer in the 
mud of a dried-up pool. In fact, in Burma, natives 
may bring along a cocoon of mud which is a dormant 
murral! Another odd fact about these fish is that 
they do show a certain amount of affection for their 
young ! 

Natives are usually most sure-footed in a river, even 
when the stones and boulders are worn smooth and 
covered with the bronze slime so often seen. But my 
daughter was once given a soaking when being carried 
over a stream. The orderly slipped on the slimy rock, 
and he and his burden sat down with a mighty splash. 
On another occasion, when I was out fishing with two 
orderlies, a sudden spate cut us off from the camp. We 


The most beautiful under-water stones we ever saw 
were at a place called the Jamania Bagh. The jungle 
track ran through a thick grove and forded a shallow 
river, which was at this place crossed by a necklace of 
stepping stones. The forest here was very still and green, 
and the river flowed quietly between the wet trees. 
Round the stepping stones, hot and bleached by the 
sun, the water bubbled and sparkled; but each side, 
where it ran into the cool dark forest, it lost its lustre 
and was smooth and colourless. From the stepping stones, 
one could look down into the shallow water and see the 
bed of the stream. The pebbles which covered it were 
water-worn—glossy and round—and, partly from slime, 
partly from their natural colouring, were of all shades of 
rust red, bronze, bottle green and yellow. 

A long while ago now, it was suggested that the English 
brown trout should be introduced into the rivers of the 
Kumoun district—the Kashmiri trout hatchery having 
proved a success. Accordingly the work was put into 
the hands of the Forest Department, and a start was 
made the following year. 

At Bhowali a certain number of tanks were built, and 
in January of that year 30,000 ova were generously pre- 
sented by H.H. the Maharajah of Kashmir. Of these a 
good percentage hatched out. A further 30,000 were 
obtained from Kashmir two years later, after which the 
Bhowali hatchery became self-supporting. 
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The place quickly extended and soon included a hatch- 
ing shed and a series of masonry tanks. The situation 
chosen was by a shady stream, two miles from Bhowali 
and alongside a bridle road which runs to Naini Tal, eight 
miles away. Here the necessary water could be obtained 
from this stream, which of course has a perennial flow. 
Bhowali is 5200 feet up in the mountains, and the maxi- 
mum temperature of the water recorded before the place 
was finally chosen was 63°. ‘This low maximum tempera- 
ture is the result of the narrowness of the valley in which 
the stream is situated, the sides being steep—even pre- 
cipitous in places, and rising over 2000 feet above the 
stream on both sides. 

It was fortunate that sufficient flat ground was avail- 
able in a valley of these characteristics, as one of the 
main difficulties in initiating the scheme was to find a 
suitable site within reasonable distance of Naini Tal: 
nearness to this place was desirable, to admit of frequent 
inspections. 

The hatchery naturally had set-backs, but the general 
results were most helpful, and by now all suitable waters 
should be well stocked with brown trout. 

A good many of the smaller streams and most of the 
lakes get too hot in May and June for this excellent fish ; 
but the larger snow-fed rivers, as also some of the lakes, 
are suitable, and fish were soon found to be thriving 
in many of the places where they had been introduced. 
In these lakes and larger rivers the fish have a greater 
chance, too, of escaping the ubiquitous nets and traps 
of poachers. 

One of the lakes is in a valley draining into the upper 
waters of the Ganges, in the Garhwal district. It was 
formed naturally, in comparatively recent years, by 
a landslide. The stocking of this lake soon showed 
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splash, and we looked for them at the dams lower down, 
but never picked them up. 

In some places there were booms across the river for 
catching up the timber floated downstream from the 
forests higher up. A boom often consisted of several 
tree trunks chained together across the river. Occasion- 
ally a “‘ wave ” of timber roaring down on the crest of a 
flood, would crash against one of these booms with such 
force that even wire ropes snapped like so many pieces 
of string. At one place there was a boom which con- 
sisted of logs lashed side by side in threes with a wire 
rope. Each log was about 6 or 8 feet long, and had a 
girth of about 6 feet. These groups of logs were laid 
end to end across the river and lashed to each other. 
The whole arrangement was for catching up firewood 
for use in the hill station of Almora. This firewood was 
cut up into suitable billets in the forests higher up, and 
launched into the river. On one occasion an unexpectedly 
early spate took the local Deputy Commissioner and 
myself (I was in charge) in haste to the spot. But we 
could do nothing and had to watch the water rising 
at something like a foot a minute until the boom burst 
with a noise as of a gun. 

When timber was being floated downstream, sometimes 
a river a quarter of a mile or more wide would be nothing 
but a grinding labyrinth of logs. After the main tide 
of timber had gone past, some of these were always left 
behind, caught up against boulders in mid-stream, 
circling in backwaters, or thrown up on to the sandy 
shores. 

With a pole for punting, my son and daughter some- 
times used these logs singly by way of rafts, in the 
shallow water—the largest and flattest of them supporting 
a light person fairly well, though most unreliably, ship- 
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wreck being frequent. Naturally they were allowed to 
indulge in this exciting sport only in safe localities. 

When all the timber had been despatched downstream, 
natives on bamboo or timber rafts used to follow it 
down the river. Their job was to throw back into the 
main stream all logs which had got caught up. They 
lived on the rafts, sleeping, eating and even cooking on 
board, in spite of the fact that many such rafts were 
made only of bamboo poles lashed together. One often 
sees these things shooting rapids, and at such times, with 
the movement of water beneath them, they ripple like 
a snake. If there is a fire lit on board, a pennant of 
scented wood-smoke flutters behind. 

On some reaches, so many logs lie about on the banks 
that it is not surprising that basking crocodiles are often 
mistaken for such logs, with disastrous results, though 
when one looks at crocodiles in pictures or at the zoo, 
it seems impossible that, however still such a creature 
may lie, it could be mistaken for anything but what it 1s. 

Just as it is difficult to imagine that such a creature 
could be seriously taken for a log, so is it difficult to believe 
that an animal as gaily coloured as a panther could pass 
anywhere unnoticed. But there are innumerable instances 
of this mistake. We were one day doing a march on the 
elephants when we heard a band of monkeys calling in 
the tree-tops to one side of the track. The elephants 
were turned into the jungle, and presently came up to the 
tree under which, from the monkeys’ excitement, it 
seemed likely that the panther would be found. But it 
was not until he actually got up and cantered off that the 
panther was seen. 

During a march from one camp to the next, we were 
moving along a river bank, when we caught sight of three 
or four crocodiles lying out on a sunny slab of rock on the 
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other side of the river under an overhanging cliff. My 
wife took a shot from the back of the elephant at one of 
them. It convulsed with a violent spasm, its tail and 
head jerking up over its back. Then, tail threshing, it 
plunged with a crashing splash into the water. ‘The 
others all plopped in too when they heard the shot. The 
one which had been hit was unfortunately never found. 

One of the first shots my wife ever fired from a rifle 
was at a crocodile, and the weapon she was using was a 
‘soo express. She was sitting on a bank, and when she 
fired, the kick of the rifle knocked her clean over backwards. 

One of the most attractive views we got of a gharial, 
or fish-eating crocodile, was from almost directly above 
him. We were on the top of a cliff over a shallow river 
which rippled, nearly half a mile wide, across sands of 
burning gold. The crocodile lay beneath us, in the 
luminous water, through which one could clearly see 
the outline of his horny body, the little reptile eyes, and 
snout rather like that of a sword-fish. 

On the bank of one river, near a camp of ours, was a 
low rocky cliff which contained salt of which the wild 
animals were very fond. All sorts of jungle creatures 
came to this salt lick, and the soft rock had been worn 
smooth by their tongues. When we arrived to fish in 
the river here, we would see monkeys squabbling at the 
salt lick, or a herd of spotted deer would stampede away 
with a clatter of small hard hoofs at our approach. 
The place must have been a rich hunting-ground for 
panthers and tigers, but though their tracks were seen, 
we never actually caught sight of one of them stalking 
his prey here. 

I was fishing the Ramgunga below Kalagarh one 
day, using fly or fly spoon—I forget which—and trying 
for small fish. The river was low and shallow then, but 
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still very broad. As I fished, I saw something that 
looked like a bunch of weed caught up against a rock 
and gently swinging in the stream. Thinking that fish 
might be lying in or near it, I cast all round, but rose 
nothing. Gradually I came up to it, and then saw that 
it was not weed, but the heel of a dead Hindu. The 
whole body, charred from an attempt at cremation, 
was there, and the heel was swaying with the movement 
of water. 

One day I got a small mahseer and a small trout on 
one half-inch spoon at the same time, both fairly hooked 
in the mouth. I got the mahseer first, and then, as 
the water was very clear, saw a trout going for the 
spoon. I gave him a chance and then struck. Himalayan 
trout are very voracious. I have more than once seen 
them disgorge fish not much smaller than themselves, 
and have caught 6 to 8-inch fish on 4 to 5-inch dead 
bait. 

One of the best bags, as far as numbers go, was when 
J and my son and daughter fished one pool only and 
took 67 fish. We all fished for three hours in the after- 
noon and I fished again for an hour at dusk. We were 
using fly spoon and fly. 

In November, one year, I got my best fish, a 254- 
pounder, afterwards beaten, as family record, by my 
son’s biggest mahseer. I got my fish trolling from a 
boat with dead bait in the Raiwala pool, on the Ganges. 
The bait was a “‘ kalabanse ” fish, the better part of half 
a pound in weight. This 254$-lb. mahseer of mine 
measured 3 feet 5 inches long from the snout to the 
centre of the tail. 

It may seem surprising that, mahseer being known 
to run over 100 Jb., I did not land much bigger fish than 
those mentioned. The reason that I did not do so 
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was that J nearly always tried for the more moderate 
fish. It is my experience, in both sea and river angling, 
that far better sport can be obtained by using finer 
tackle than is required to land the monsters. Over 
and over again have I fished in company with others 
and had most of the sport through not trying for the 
sometimes mythical big fish that the others were after. 
I found it better fun to use light tackle and catch say 
fish of 4 to 12 lbs. than to spend my days angling for 
the very big ones which are so seldom caught. 

Another pool on the Ganges often provided the most 
excellent results, even for so many as three rods at a 
time. JI remember one afternoon’s fishing with two 
friends—all at this pool. We landed a total of 463 lbs. 
of fish, the details being 13} lbs., 93 Ibs., 5 lbs., 84 lbs. and 
10 lbs., of which I had the first three, on small dead bait. 

This was in March, and I fished the Ganges at intervals 
during this month and the next two. We had rain on 
and off, so the river was often dirty, but the coming of 
the snow water was much delayed. There were several 
blank or disappointing days, but in about twenty days 
of fishing—mostly in the early morning and in the 
evening, not all day—I took 38 fish weighing 190 lbs. 

The first of these days was the 6th of March. From 
3 a.m., light rain fell till midday, and then cleared off, 
leaving us with sun and cloud. My two friends and 
I went down to the dams on the Ganges to fish. They 
were using spoon or dead bait, and I was using 1-inch 
fly spoon. I rose several fish and then caught two 
quickly, of 4 lbs. and 2 lbs. As the others had caught 
nothing, I called them up and let them use my rod, 
when they caught a 4-pounder each—in both cases the 
first fish each had caught on fly spoon, and for one of 
them it was almost his first mahseer, 
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One of these men some days afterwards landed a 
mahseer of 36 lbs. ! 

The following day I went out very early to the same 
place, and before eight o’clock had caught two fish, 
of 3% and 7% lbs. respectively, on #inch pearl spoon. 
I would probably have got more, but had to go off 
for work. 

We fished again on the 11th, when we got the 463 lbs. 
of fish already mentioned. 

On the 12th I took a 3$pounder with fly spoon from 
the Rikkikesh pool; and tried another reach of the 
river in the afternoon, but got nothing. 

The 13th was an extremely unlucky day. I started 
by rising a big fish, but it broke the split ring and went 
off with my 2$inch spoon. Then I tried a 34-inch 
spoon, and rose another big one, which failed to get 
hooked. This was a blank day. 

The 14th opened auspiciously. I caught two fish 
of 8 and 9g lbs. respectively, on 2$-inch spoon. I then 
tried a 6-inch rubber swallowtail bait, which attracted 
a big fish and I hooked him. He ran out 200 yards of 
line, towed me another 100 yards or so down the bank, 
and then tied me up in a snag in heavy water and J 
had to break. 

My luck was now well out. The following day I had 
time for fishing early in the morning, and in the evening, 
but got nothing. I rose a small fish in the morning 
and two later on, but none got hooked. The next day 
was inclined to be thundery and cloudy, which perhaps 
accounted for bad sport. I was fishing from 3 to 6 p.m., 
and rose only two fish; the first a small one at the 
beginning, and the other—might have been any size 
—to a 3}-inch spoon, right at the end of the day— 
but neither got hooked. The next day I took only 
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one fish of 2# lbs. in three and a half hours’ fishing, 
and rose one other to a 3-inch spoon. 

The day following, I went back to the Rikkikesh pool 
and had two and a half hours’ fishing, using an 8$-foot 
Farlow rod and a small silex reel. I first of all hooked 
a fish of about 3 to 4 lbs. which promptly broke the 
flight of hooks on No. 4 crocodile spinner and got away. 
Then I hooked a 9 or 10-pounder on a small spinner, 
and the hook hold gave way when I had almost got 
him into the net. My third fish was on a wobbler, and 
was even larger. He went off with the flight of hooks. 
Good luck now gave me a 5$-pounder on an aluminium 
minnow and a 6}$-pounder on a No. 3 wobbler. After 
these, I hooked a 10 to 12 lb. fish on the same wobbler 
and trace, which latter he snapped on one of his secondary 
rushes after I had brought him close in. Then I 
gave up ! 

The 19th, which was the day after, I again tried the 
Rikkikesh pool and was able to take from 10 a.m. to 
2 p.m. for fishing. Ten minutes after I had started, 
I landed a fish of 4% lbs. Not twenty minutes later 
I hooked another, but this broke an old mount and got 
away. After that there was no sign of a fish till two 
o’clock when I lost crocodile spinner, trace and lead 
amongst the boulders, and gave up. This was a most 
disappointing day as, after the day before, I had had 
great hopes. 

On the 2oth I fished at the dams again from four to 
six in the evening, using I-inch fly spoon and took four 
fish from 2$ lbs to 7 lbs. each. A friend who was with me, 
this day, was trying for big fish and using dead bait and 
coarse tackle. He got nothing. 

I was not able to fish again for a month, when I had 
two days, the 22nd and 23rd of April, and fished at the 
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dams. ‘The water was very dirty after rain. The first 
day I caught nothing till the end, when I got three 
small ones (totalling 8 lbs.) in quick succession, on a 
3-inch rubber swallow-tail. The next day I had seven 
fish totalling 31 Ibs. In the fast coloured water, a good 
big bait causing a bit of commotion was best. 

I then had no more fishing until the middle of May, 
when I got four days of it, at the same place—the 
dams. Owing to constant rain, the snow water really 
started only on the last day, though the river was very 
dirty owing to floods. The first two days drew blank. 
On the third day I got two and a half hours’ fishing, 
and took four fish, the best being 9} 1bs. The last day, 
fishing in the morning and evening, I got six fair-sized 
fish (totalling about 21 lbs.) on dead bait. ‘The river at 
its cleanest was not clear enough for us to see the stones 
in more than twelve inches of water and it was getting 
dirtier and rising fast, but there was such a congregation 
of fish below the dams that they probably could not 
help finding one’s bait. 

The small son—aged nine—of a friend of ours had 
caught a 23 lb. mahseer a few days before, at this place. 
He was using a stumpy rod and very powerful tackle. 

On the Ganges, at the Nyar junction, one October, 
I came down to a river which seemed perfect for fishing : 
the Nyar river was clear, while the Ganges was still 
dirty, and the junction was black with fish. I put a 
spoon into the dirty water, and brought it through 
into the clear water—whereupon all the fish fled and 
never returned during the three days I was there! 

On May, at late evening, I hooked two fish, and the 
one on the tail fly broke me. About ten minutes later 
I caught that same fish, with the fly and a couple of feet 
of gut still attached to him. 
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One fish I landed was hooked in the tail! This was a 
3-lb. kalabanse and I got him one March in the Ganges. 
There were not many places to fish at this part of the 
river, near Byarghat, except at the junction, where there 
were lots of fish, but very wary. The water here was 
not heavy and it was netted. Highly spiced paste was 
practically the only thing they would take, though the 
first day I did hook, but lost, a decent fish on a 1#inch 
spoon, and the next day rose a few with fly spoon. 

When paste seemed to be likely to be the only 
successful attraction, we sometimes “‘ fed’ a pool with 
it for a few days before fishing, and so collected a good 
quantity of fish in that place. At the time I got this 
kalabanse hooked in the tail I was using paste, though 
I doubt if he was interesting himself in it. Rags, our 
fisherman-servant, was of the opinion that these fish 
will never take paste, and that is also my experience. 

I hooked and lost several other fish on paste that day, 
including one big one, besides landing a 3-lb. mahseer. 
For paste fishing, the best time is from dawn, and 
again at dusk and after. 

Flood water sometimes spoilt fishing, as also did years 
of drought. I remember one year when there were 
no winter rains and no May thunderstorms. In con- 
sequence all rivers were low, and the fish could not run 
up. On the Ramgunga, near our camp of Kalagarh, 
there were crowds of fish congregated, and I had good 
sport with fish of 7 lbs. and under. My greenheart 
rods were always breaking, however, owing to the 
excessive dryness. I had to mend most of my top joints 
daily! This short trip ended with my putting my foot 
into one of my boots which a scorpion had decided 
to occupy. The result was unpleasant for me, but worse 
for the scorpion ! 
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The next year at this same place, the river was very 
full, and the fish not much on the take, though I got one 
of 14 lbs. and one of 8 lbs., also a small trout on dead 
bait fully half its own size ! I also hooked a goonch, but he 
broke me when I thought I was beginning to get him in. 

Later the same year, there were practically no fish 
in the river at this place, for they had all run up owing 
to exceptional floods in March and April. 

On the Ramgunga I caught my largest goonch, 154 Ibs., 
on dead bait. 

In Assam I had some good fishing. At that time, new 
game laws were just being brought in, and fishing and 
shooting licences had only recently been introduced. 
The planters, who had never before paid for their sport, 
naturally did not like doing so; and through rather 
tactless handling, there was some friction over the 
matter. Many of the planters went fishing and shooting 
without licences. 

The procedure for fishing was to drive in a trap up a 
jungle road to a landing stage on the river, where you 
were met by native dug-outs. The natives then paddled 
you downstream, the fishing consisting of trolling over 
the stern. When a pool was reached, the boat would 
be taken to and fro across it. 

My largest fish caught thus trolling was a 15-pounder, 
but in one place I got snagged and for a moment thought 
I was into a huge fish. We were going down a reach 
of the river where the water ran very fast. I hooked a 
snag, and of course the line screamed out of the reel 
as if a monster fish were on the end of it. Getting back 
to the snag was a job indeed. The current was so swift 
that only by really hard work were the men able to 
paddle the boat against it, and then we progressed 
up-stream only inch by inch. 
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The gentleman with whom the planters had their 
friction over the licences one day went up that jungle 
road and caused the largest tree he could find to be felled 
across it, to stop people from driving traps to the river. 
This action naturally affected those who were not 
contravening the game laws as well as those who were, 
and when a friend and I were driving to the river we 
came up to this obstacle. We managed, however, to 
get round it, and went on towards the river. 

Another adventure in a pony-trap, not in connection 
with fishing, happened to my wife and me in Gorakpur. 
She and I were sitting in the front of the trap, and the 
groom behind. The pony had a special aversion to 
bicycles and, as we were trotting along, it shied to the 
left to avoid one, and nearly went into a big ditch 
than ran along the left side of the road. I pulled on the 
right rein and it broke! 

The pony was now cantering, and I had practically no 
control over it. On account of the ditch, I dared not 
pull the only rein that remained. I told the groom to 
jump off and run to the pony’s head. He jumped off 
all right, but did nothing to help us and was soon left 
behind. I then decided to climb out along one shaft 
and stop the animal that way, but as I was doing so I fell 
off, and one of the wheels of the trap went over my 
shoulder. 

My wife was now entirely alone in the trap with a 
bolting pony and no means of stopping it. At the end 
of the road was a T turn and, guessing that the animal 
would take the homeward route,I started to run after 
it, taking a cross-country line. The pony took the 
homeward turn all right, but I was not in time to cut 
him off. 


This other road ran down an avenue of trees, and there 
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were no ditches. The pony slowed to a trot and passed 
some natives. My wife shouted to them for help, 
but they took no notice of her, as the pony was now 
only trotting quietly along. She decided to try pulling 
the one rein, whereupon the animal drew in to the 
left, and soon the hub of the left wheel was bumping 
along on the trees. 

My wife now decided to jump out of the trap, but not 
in front where I had inadvertently done so, for, as she 
says, she had “felt the bump!” She accordingly 
climbed into the back and jumped out. She fell down 
but was not hurt, so picked herself up and started 
running towards me. The pony, my wife, myself and 
the groom were now fairly scattered along our route. 

The galling part of it all was that the pony quietly 
trotted along till it reached our gate when it turned 
in at the drive and drew up decorously at the porch! 
The groom’s story that he thought he had better stay 
behind to pick up the bits was not accepted ! 

It was at this same place that we fed on most excellent 
fat river prawns, caught by native fishermen. ‘These 
prawns were the biggest and most succulent I have 
ever tasted and were best curried. We consumed large 
numbers of them with relish—until we heard that they 
were caught when feeding off the remains of dead 
Hindus in the river. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A WILD CAT AMONGST THE CROCKERY! 


HE smaller game of the jungles provided us 
with many days of good sport. 

We sometimes came upon a sounder of wild 
pig, when we were moving through the jungle. Thesc 
animals make “nests”? for themselves, underneath 
matted dead grass and leaves; and, even when the 
creatures are absent, one can often distinguish, by the 
humps in the nest, where each pig lies. Sometimes, 
however, such a nest is not recognized till one is almost 
on top of it—then with a tremendous flurry, a dozen or 
more pigs burst in a panic from their hiding-place, 
and gallop off, squeaking and grunting, into the jungle. 

Pig-sticking is confined to certain parts of India, 
and none ever took place anywhere near any jungle in 
my districts, so that there was no objection to shooting 
these animals. The flesh, however, is not suitable for 
European consumption, and anyhow no Mohammedan 
cook would consent to deal with it. 

We were one day marching on elephants from one 
camp to the next, when we caught sight of a wild boar 
in the thin jungle to one side of the road. This was a 
road in fairly good condition and in constant use: a 
little way farther on, at the time, we could see a gang 
of road coolies at work, and coming towards us was 
a very large native contractor on a very small ponv— 
the man’s legs flapping like empty stirrups. 
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I took a shot at the boar, and succeeded only in 
wounding him at first, whereupon the animal set up a 
deafening noise of grunts and squeals. A second shot 
finished him off. 

We now had time to glance about us again. Not a 
coolie was in sight ! Then, as we looked, we saw that the 
tree-tops were laden with humanity. Thinking the 
boar was a wounded tiger, the coolies had scrambled 
into safety. As for the fat contractor, neither he nor 
his pony were seen again. 

A number of pigs were encountered and shot, both 
when the jungle was being driven for game, and from 
the back of an elephant when we were out stalking. 

My wife was sitting up in a machan one evening 
shortly before dusk. She was in a tree, but all the 
surrounding country was grass land—covered with yard- 
high tussocks of coarse dried grass, which was intersected 
with animal paths, ‘Trotting sedately down one of 
these paths came a family of pigs in single file. They 
were arranged in size, mother and father in front, and 
the littlest piglet of all at the back. Entirely unknown to 
that littlest piglet, not two paces behind him, bringing 
up the procession, was a panther ! 

The panther had evidently just fed, for instead of 
making one mouthful of the piglet almost under his 
nose, he simply scattered the family by announcing his 
presence. In a wild panic the pigs stampeded away, 
and the panther was then shot. 

Pigs often fall prey to panthers, but cases have been 
known where the panther has had the worst of the 
encounter. A friend of ours, accompanied by a lady, 
was once sitting up over a goat. Presently along came 
a panther, with two pigs behind him—the pigs inclined 
to be aggressive, and the panther’s attention conse- 
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quently on them. The lady fired and missed, whereupon 
the pigs, thinking this noise to be some trick of the 
panther’s, promptly charged him. The panther then 
sprang up the tree in which our friend was sitting, but 
when he saw what was in it, he tumbled out again in a 
twinkling, and bolted away ! 

In Gonda some natives came to me and reported that 
they had found a panther’s kill, because for this informa- 
tion they always got a reward. The kill consisted of a 
pig, and only the head remained, but it was at once 
spotted that the head had evidently been cut off, and 
that the ‘ kill ” was therefore a fake. 

It was in Gonda that some of the best coolies for 
driving the jungle were to be obtained. These were 
the Tharus, a jungle tribe, who were extremely clever 
at tracking and driving game. They were very plucky, 
too, and would face anything. For a game drive, far 
fewer Tharus were required than any other type of 
native. 

One way of calling up big game is by imitating a 
pig squeak. I thought that I would buy ready-made 
squeaks of several different kinds and try them out 
on tigers and panthers. Accordingly I wrote to some: 
agents in England, who said that the only thing they 
could suggest was a certain mechanical motor-horn, 
and they added that they were sure this would be all 
right, as it had often been likened to such diverse noises 
as an elephant’s trumpeting and a cow’s mooing! In 
the end no better substitute for a call than that made 
on a blade of grass was ever found. 

In Kheri, a planter, an assistant indigo agent, was 
hauled over the coals by his boss for not having got 
certain fields ploughed. He thereupon got them done 
in record time by driving a herd of domesticated pigs 
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to the place and threatening to send them into the 
homes of those natives refusing to work ! 

The wild leopard cats of the jungle look like Lilliputian 
panthers, with their spotted tawny skins, and are very 
beautiful creatures. These and other jungle cats used 
to come after the camp chickens, however, and had 
to be shot. One leopard cat, shot by my wife, was 
very small and thin, but had an extraordinarily handsome 
skin. 

A wooden box trap was devised by me, and several 
cats were caught in it, mostly civets. ‘To kill them, they 
were released and shot with a gun. These traps were 
set in the compound, and caught only those wild cats 
which were visiting the camp evidently with the intention 
of carrying off a chicken. This trap was rather bulky to 
carry about in camp, but in order not to let it be just so 
much surplus baggage, I contrived, when I made it, to 
arrange that other things fitted neatly inside it. Thus, 
I remember, the bread mixer—for we had to make our 
own bread—travelled in the inner partition of the 
cat trap ! 

During a drive for game, one January, the beaters 
pursued and killed an enormous cat, which they called 
by the name of chituz. This was one of the fishing 
cats, and measured a yard all but an inch, the tail being 
one foot long. It stood 10 inches at the shoulder. 

Once when my wife and myself were on a camping 
tour, we were expecting friends to join us, so had taken 
a lot of extra crockery with us. This was piled up in 
a very large empty meat safe, which stood on the verandah 
of the forest bungalow where we were staying. 

During the night, I heard a curious noise on the 
verandah, so took a hurricane lantern with me and went 
out. As soon as the light showed on the verandah, 
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pandemonium broke loose in the meat safe. Smash! 
Crash! Bang! It was as if all the crockery were being 
churned up in a butter-maker; and with each crash, 
the chaos seemed to increase. 

It was soon obvious that some wild creature was 
caught in the meat safe and could not get out. I pulled 
the door open, and out darted a wild cat. The creature 
had evidently smelt meat, and had found a small hole 
at the back of the safe through which it had entered. 
Scared by the light, it could not find its way out, and 
the more china it broke, the more it was frightened. 
Fach crash of crockery only sent it whirling round 
the faster. 

In December, one year, we were marching on the 
Khara-Mithawali road when we saw, sitting in the 
jungle, what seemed to be a perfectly black cat. This 
I shot, and an examination then showed that it was not 
black all over, but that the body was a sooty grey in 
many places, with rather a silvery surface. The animal 
was even lighter under the belly and chin, but the lower 
parts of the legs, the ridge of the back, the tail, face 
and ears were almost coal-black. Faint traces of barring 
showed across the legs, being very faint on the front 
pair, and rather more visible on the hind pair. The 
animal appeared to be a case of Melanism in the ordinary 
jungle cat. 

The total length of this creature was 2 feet 9 inches, 
the tail being 10 inches. The weight was approximately 
83 lbs. 

A friend shot another exactly like it and near the 
same place the next month, and IJ got one or two others 
the following year; so very possibly there was a freak 


litter born in the district, and these were all brothers 
and sisters. 
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All sorts of rats, some of a very large size, are to be 
found in India. The bandicoot-rat, for instance, has a 
body 12 or 15 inches long, and a tail of 11 to 13 inches. 
Rats do the usual sort of damage, but sometimes attack 
larger animals as well. At Ganai I saw a young buffalo 
covered with a number of bloody spots on the hind- 
quarters, just as though it had been clawed by a panther. 
I was told, however, that the damage had been inflicted 
by rats, and was said to be quite common. 

The rats around our bungalow in India were not so 
wary as the English variety, and were quite easily caught 
in the sort of wire cage which, in England, is seldom 
effective. In some places we got them by baiting these 
traps with nesting material: one doe rat went in after 
this sort of bait, and then produced her litter in the trap. 

We used to catch the little striped squirrels in these 
traps, too, in the hopes of taming them, but were never 
successful, and always ended by releasing them. 

Rats were often a nuisance in camp, and one night 
took half the bristles from my shaving-brush. I later 
devised a very successful deadfall trap for dealing with 
these nuisances in camp. All I required to carry about 
with me for this purpose was two small nails, a short piece 
of wire, and a piece of string, and of course such items 
were a regular part of camp outfit. The trap was so 
arranged that the rat ran under a weighted board to 
get the bait, but when he pulled on this, the board and 
weights all fell down on top of him. 

A Tibetan turned up in my camp one year, saying he 
had got the cub of a snow leopard for sale, but the animal 
turned out to be a lynx, and was not bought. We never 
saw a lynx in the jungles where we camped, for they are 
confined to the snowy slopes and forests of the upper 
Himalayas. 
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Porcupines are nocturnal and retire underground 
during most of the day-time, so we did not see so many 
of them as we might otherwise have done. Their black 
faces are covered with short bristles which, along the 
neck, back, shoulders and flanks of the creature soon turn 
into the black and white rustling quills for which the 
porcupine is famous. 

News came into camp one day that jungle villagers 
had located some earths where wild dogs were said to 
be lying up, and we went along to smoke the animals 
out. The earths had been dug in sandy land in the middle 
of a grassy plain. We saw five wild dogs in the distance 
on the plain, but could not get near enough for a shot. 
My wife found four further earths and near them a 
heap of bones of buffaloes and other animals, also 
a monkey’s skull. 

Fires were lit at the entrance of two earths, and a 
good deal of green leaves were used, in order to make 
a volume of smoke. When the fires were belching smoke, 
they were covered over with earth and the smoke was 
thus directed down the holes. No animals came out, 
and presently we dug out the earths —to find a porcupine 
lying dead in one, and a hyena in the other. There was 
no sign of wild dogs. 

Few people now believe that a porcupine can shoot 
its quills, though this traveller’s tale survived to a good 
old age. When a porcupine attacks, he bristles up his 
quills and charges backwards, often leaving some of 
them sticking in his adversary, where they cause festering. 
Panthers and tigers are very fond of porcupines, and 
often go after them. Asa result the flanks, face and paws 
of a shot tiger or panther are sometimes found to have 
been pierced by quills or even to have quills still there 
and the wounds festering. 
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Writing of these animals reminds me of a small boy 
we knew: 

Small Boy: I should like to be Solomon. 

Father: Why? 

Small Boy: He had a hundred porcupines. 

Porcupines are edible, though not at all attractive 
as meat. The flesh of a goat is like dark coarse bad 
mutton, and that of a porcupine is like extremely coarse 
goat; but when one is camping in the jungles, meat is 
often a problem, and if there is porcupine in the meat- 
safe, one eats porcupine. Our Mohammedan cook refused 
to deal with them, however, on religious grounds, saying 
that they were too like pigs for him. Hindu cooks will 
not have anything to do with beef, so housekeeping 
difficulties were not inconsiderable. 

Porcupines used to make nightly raids on the gardens 
in the hill stations, and were considered a great nuisance. 

We sometimes found the quills of these animals 
lying in the jungle. They are put to a variety of uses, 
being employed for such diverse things as pens and 
fishing floats. 

Oddly enough, elephants cannot stand a porcupine ! 
] have several times had my riding elephant turn quite 
restive because a porcupine was rattling quills at 
him. 

Of small deer, wild goats and antelopes, we used to 
see para, kakur, gooral and four-horned deer. The para 
is the hog deer—reddish brown in colour, and looking 
very like a boar in its movements. It is much hunted 
and gives excellent sport, but it lives in marshy grounds, 
and is consequently not easy to obtain without the aid 
of elephants. It is much afflicted by a type of fly which 
lays its eggs under the skin where the grub subsequently 
develops. I have seen the skins of para simply riddled 
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with holes from this cause. The kakur, which is only 
20 inches high at the shoulder, is also known as the munt- 
jac or barking deer, and this little creature’s characteristic 
“bark ” of alarm is often a sign of the presence of tiger 
or panther. It is extremely difficult to get within range 
of the short-horned creatures known as gooral. These 
are something like a wild goat or chamois, and it 1s 
possible to climb mountains all day and sweat blood for 
hours with no result. One toils up 3000 feet only to see 
them as they are disappearing over a distant skyline, and 
I could never give the time for this sport. The little 
four-horned deer are really antelopes: they carry four 
horns and are not much bigger than a spaniel. 

Some time ago, new rules were introduced into Assam, 
to protect the game there. Shortly afterwards a native 
was caught shooting a doe kakur, and was brought up to 
be questioned and, probably, fined. But he pleaded 
that he had shot the animal in self-defence—this being 
the one allowable excuse! The idea so tickled the District 
Commissioner’s fancy, that he let the man off with 
a caution, 

In Kheri I one day took an inexperienced fellow out 
to look for something to shoot. He was armed with a 
rifle, but I had only a walking-stick. We crossed to some 
burnt grassland on our way to a swamp, but came 
on nothing till we reached the swamp. This other man 
then went on ahead, and I followed. Presently I saw a 
bear and her cub come down to the water to drink, so 
I whistled the man back, and quietly indicated with my 
walking-stick what I had seen. He put up his rifle and 
fired—at a doe para that was also drinking at another 
place on the bank! The bears, of course, made off, and 
the sportsman had the chagrin of picking up the doe para 
instead of a bear. He said that he never saw the bears 
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and thought that as I was telling him to shoot, the hog 
deer must be worth shooting. 

Of mixed bags, made interesting by the addition of 
small game, I had several. I set out very early one morn- 
ing, on a tour of inspection near the Forest Rest-House of 
Chila, taking with me a gun only. The country here was 
mostly scrub jungle interspersed with patches of heavy 
grass. 

I started off by missing a para, both barrels, owing to 
the elephant’s jogging : then, with four consecutive shots, 
bagged a sambhur (lethal bullet), a porcupine (A.A. shot), 
a jungle fowl and a black partridge. I finished up by 
missing a single shot at a peacock. 

One year in Gorakpur a friend came into camp with us 
for an Easter holiday shoot, when we had good sport 
and plenty of it, though the total results were 
disappointing. 

The first day we beat the jungle, and our friend had 
four shots in all. He missed a small chital stag in the 
first drive, and a nilghai and two panthers in the second, 
but was handicapped by stops which came out on the 
line. One of these panthers sprang on to a beater and 
mauled him. After receiving first aid—I always carried 
the necessaries—the man was sent into hospital where 
he duly recovered. 

The next morning we moved camp, and in the evening 
fished for rohu in a neighbouring lake, without success. 
These fish have blue-green backs and are white below ; 
with red spots, sometimes, on the scales. They run to 
50 or 60 lb., but are bottom feeders, though they put 
up a good fight when hooked. At intervals, when feeding, 
they may send up a few big bubbles. 

The day following was given to driving the jungle. In 
the first beat, our friend bagged a chital stag, had shot at 
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two others, but missed them, and wounded a fourth. 
In the second beat he had a chance of a fifth stag, but did 
not get it. 

The fourth day, which was also the last, he got a pig 
during a drive, and two others gave a shot but were not 
bagged. My wife accounted for one pig, and hit another 
and a nilghai, which latter were unfortunately not 
picked up. 

The account of this four days’ sport shows the abund- 
ance and variety of game then to be had. 

The striped hyena, which is the species found in India, 
is cowardly and a carrion-eater, though he is known to 
prey on small animals. He 1s solitary in his habits and 
usually comes out only at night. In size, a hyena compares 
with a wolf. His coat is greyish brown, longitudinally 
striped with blurred darker lines, and there is a thick 
hairy mane bristling up along his neck and backbone. 
It is said that hyenas haunt graveyards and dig out any 
shallow graves to eat the corpses. 

One day the carcase of a goat, killed by a hyena, was 
discovered, lying in bamboo jungle, and my wife decided 
to sit up there, that evening. 

The first animal to turn up to the kill was a civet cat, 
and this creature was making a good meal, when it was 
evidently heard by a passing panther, which came up to 
the kill. My wife caught sight of the panther in the 
dusk, and disabled it with a 20-bore lethal bullet, and put 
in another shot as it rolled away down a steep slope. 

Later on the hyena came back, but when my wife 
tried for it she forgot to take the long hair on its back 
into consideration, and so shot over it. 

The panther was found dead next morning, in the same 
place, with its head full of porcupine quills. 

One January news was brought in that a couple of 
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hyenas had killed two goats, but we could find only one of 
these kills, so my wife sat up over it. A hyena turned up 
just at dusk and she shot it. On being hit, it rolled over 
and then ran off down the road. My wife called up the 
elephant, and when it came they went to see what had 
happened to the hyena, and found it lying stretched out 
in the middle of the road. After examining it from the 
elephant, the men were just about to get off and pick 
it up when it jumped up and ran away! However, 
we found it dead next morning—a female. Meanwhile 
the body of the goat had been dragged away, and there 
were tracks of both hyena and panther; so that night, 
as nothing of the kill was found, my wife sat up in the same 
machan over the skinned body of the hyena! The 
panther turned up in broad daylight, and the male 
hyena—a very large one—soon after dark, and she got 
them both. 

Near the Forest Rest-House of Chila, a goat was one night 
tied up for bait in a valley just below the road to Kunaun. 
The next night it was found that the goat had been taken 
and dragged away, and it was with great difficulty that 
the kill was traced, for the animal which had taken it had 
gnawed the head off, to get rid of the dragging log 
attached to the neck. But the kill was eventually found : 
it had been eaten from the front, the stomach was left 
in, and lots of goat hair was scattered about, so we all 
thought it to be a hyena’s kill, especially as all the tracks 
seen—and there were many of them—were hyena’s. 

My wife went to the machan at 5.15 in the evening, 
taking our son and daughter with her. There was a good 
deal of talk round the kill, and they then left her in the 
machan to wait, as they thought, for the hyena. But 
seven minutes after they had gone a panther turned up! 
The machan was tied only 6 foot from the ground, and 
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very open on all sides, but the panther—a female—did 
not see it, and my wife got her. She then waited till 
7.30 on the chance that a hyena might come, but nothing 
more happened. 

My wife and I got one or two other hyenas at different 
times. One of them turned up after we had called the 
elephant. It was a fine moonlight night, and we had 
been sitting over a panther kill. The animal gave a good 
shot at a few yards. Another was shot by my wife when 
she was sitting up over the natural kill (a pony) of— 
probably—a panther. 

I heard of a party in Africa, who were hunting game 
from a car. ‘They were some distance from Nairobi, 
and—for some reason or other—had to spend the night 
on the veld. The next morning, to their horror, they 
found that all the covers and tubes of the car had been 
eaten off, they said, by hyenas, who had left only the 
valves! Having no spare tyres the car had to do the 
60-mile return journey on bare rims. 

At the Lahore zoo, which the family visited a number 
of times, my son and daughter used to feed one of the 
hyenas on monkey nuts, which he ate readily. There was 
an otter there which was also partial to monkey nuts, 
and would dive and swim for them. Animals will thus 
sometimes develop a taste for quite incongruous food. 
Our spaniels used to eat the yellow raspberries which 
grew in the hills—when picked for them! And we heard 
of a case of a panther eating bael fruit. 

This fruit, known also as Bengal quince, is found both 
wild and cultivated, throughout India. The oblong 
fruit has a grey or yellow rind, and the flesh is sweet, 
pulpy and orange in colour. It is picked unripe and sun- 
dried in slices, for medicinal use, and the ripe fruit eaten 
as such. Most animals like it—bear, elephant, chital, 
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sambhur, monkeys and others. ‘The deer are often to be 
seen under the trees, with monkeys in the branches above 
them. Scientists have given this tree the unlovely name 
of Aegle Marmelos. The fruit is an astringent, and is used 
thus medicinally by the natives, who also make a sherbet 
out of it—the former when unripe, the latter when ripe. 
Mucus from the fruit makes gum, the fruit shells are used 
as snuff boxes, and the leaves as a febrifuge. The tree is 
indispensable to the worship of the god Siva, and the 
wood is one of the few that are prescribed by the Hindu 
scriptures for sacrificial fires. 

Most animals eat the bher—a reddish-yellow cherry- 
like fruit which has quite an attractive piquant taste, 
but is mostly stone. The bher, which grows both wild 
and cultivated, is known scientifically as the Zizyphus 
jujuba, and in English, more picturesquely, as the wait-a- 
bit thorn. The Indian tussor silk moth feeds largely on 
this tree. 

In the Himalayas grows a shrub with a flaming red 
blossom, which is very conspicuous and most attractive, 
and is known to botanists as Wood fordia floribunda. This 
happened to be one of the few scientific plant-names 
which my wife knew. One day a lady—a very keen and 
knowledgeable botanist—on seeing these bushes, said to 
her: “ 1 wish I could find out the scientific name of that 
shrub. I’ve tried everywhere.” 

“Oh, that,” replied my wife, off-handedly, “is known 
as Wood fordia floribunda.” 

For a long while, the other lady could not be persuaded 
that my wife was not a distinguished botanist. 

In Naini Tal the skins of hill foxes were worth twenty- 
five to thirty-five rupees or even more. My brother used 
to shoot them in Kashmir over a bait tied near the 
bungalow. A string from the bait was attached to an 
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empty kerosene oil tin under his bed, so that when 
an animal came, it announced its presence. 

These ubiquitous §-gallon kerosene oil tins were used 
for all manner of purposes, so much so in fact that it was 
difficult to imagine what India would have done without 
them. We saw them used as containers for almost every 
conceivable thing, and once found a native with one of 
these tins split lengthways and made up like a gladstone 
bag. 


CHAPTER XIV 


A RAJAH’S SHOOTING PARTY 


A “AHE sambhur stag is a magnificent and very 
massive animal, reaching a height of nearly five 
feet. His coat is coarse and of a uniform brown 

colour. He falls prey generally only to tigers or wild 

dogs, for he is as a rule more than a match for panthers 
or any other creature of the jungle likely to attack him. 

Sambhur hinds, however, frequently fall victims to the 

panther. 

In northern India they do not live in large herds and 
it was unusual to see more than four or five hinds together, 
while the stags were frequently alone. 

I was out bird-shooting with my Conservator in the 
burnt grass area round the Forest Rest-House of Dikala 
one day. There were a number of charred tussocks left, 
which afforded a certain amount of cover, and presently 
one of the spaniels put up a young sambhur—about a 
week old, I should say—-which he chased. I called the 
dog off, and we all came up to the sambhur which stayed 
watching us. It was a very pretty little fawn, with a soft 
coat and huge brown eyes; and it seemed to be not in 
the least afraid. Wild fawns, if alone, often thus show 
no fear of human beings. 

The Conservator sent an orderly to catch this little 
creature, and the man walked straight up and caught hold 
of it. The small sambhur squealed, but we found it was 
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not hurt, and it was released. It then walked about 
among us of its own accord, smelt the Conservator’s 
knees, went up to my wife who held out her hand which 
it sniffed, and it then allowed her to scratch its head! 
Finally it wandered off, quite slowly and happily, into 
the jungle. 

On another occasion, my wife and I came face to face 
with a sambhur doe and fawn. We were in a ride, and 
the doe and fawn came out of the jungle on to it, and got 
within two or three yards of us before the doe saw us, 
as we had “ frozen” at first sight of them. For some 
considerable time we stood perfectly still, staring at each 
other, and then the doe got nervous and dashed off, 
forgetting all about her fawn, who happened to be in the 
way. She knocked him head over heels, but he jumped up 
and followed her. 

A brother forest officer one day came face to face with 
a sambhur stag in a narrow jungle path. Dense elephant 
grass hemmed them in, and the stag was standing partially 
bogged in a piece of soggy ground, so could not move as 
quickly as he might otherwise have done. Before the 
animal could do anything, the Englishman, who was a 
very powerful man, leaped forward, seized it by the 
horns and wrenched its head round so that the neck 
broke. 

A friend of ours was one day told that a hill sambhur 
had been seen, so he went with the native who had 
brought the news, to try and get this stag. For five hours 
he climbed and stalked, and at last came within fifty 
yards of the beast, which he then saw to be a doe and 
fawn. The native asked why he did not shoot, and was 
told that sahibs shoot only the stags, whereupon the man 
suggested that the fawn should be shot, “as it may be 
a male, sahib!”’ 
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Stalking in the hills is an arduous and often disappoint- 
ing sport. As one of our friends put it: “I find the 
shooting up here rather trying to the temper. For a 
bad shot, like myself, it consists chiefly in climbing 
3000 feet, missing something, and then climbing down 
again!” 

In the United Provinces the sambhur does not attain 
anything like the horn dimension found in such places as 
the Central Provinces, and the two largest sambhur heads 
I obtained were both shot, in different years, near the 
Forest Rest-House of Chila, which was only a few miles 
from Dikala, where we met the sambhur fawn. The first 
of these I obtained when stalking on an elephant. The 
left antler measured 35% inches, and the right 34 inches. 
As for the other, I had been inspecting fellings and so on, 
and was returning on the elephant at midday, when I 
got a shot at this beast. The horns measured 344 inches, 
and were fine thick ones with good points, but no spread. 
My wife had a 34}-inch head, shot from an elephant, 
when she was out stalking. 

The largest sambhur head I saw in the jungle was the 
one previously mentioned as having been picked up—a 
tiger’s kill—with two points chopped off by someone. It 
will perhaps be remembered that this head measured 
37 inches, with a spread of 35 inches. 

Of other sambhurs, one very old and heavy beast I shot 
had disappointing measurements—only 27 inches with 
a 30-inch spread. My wife shot a 33% inch-er, with 
Q points, near Mithawali. One stag I shot while I was 
out on an elephant, stalking in the Rapta Parao district, 
but on being picked up it was found to have a rotten head 
—29% inches—though the animal was quite mature. 

In Gonda one night I arranged to go out stalking on 
foot by moonlight. One of the natives expressed the 
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fear that I might meet a bear, and was surprised when 
I replied that that was what I hoped would happen ! 

I set off stalking down the firelines, taking with me my 
-577. The moonlight was white and brilliant, and showed 
me my way. Presently I heard a sort of cough or grunt 
in the jungle to one side of me, and decided that it was 
made by a tiger. I waited there for some considerable 
time, but he did not show himself, and presently I moved 
on. 

After a while I came to a dried river bed This nallab 
was shallow, stony and broad, overgrown in places with 
tufts of elephant grass, and here in the moonlight | 
caught sight of a very fine sambhur stag. I had a clear 
shot at him and got him. 

No other animal showed itself, and I got back to camp 
at midnight, to find the place deserted! A little while 
later the servants reappeared. Apparently they had begun 
to get anxious about me and had gone out to search. 
They got as far as the jungle, but there met a sounder of 
wild pig when their evanescent courage deserted them 
and they rushed back to camp! 

The jungle in Gonda was very beautiful, and the low 
hills in Nepal glowed blue in the mornings. 

It was in this district that I had to walk back to camp 
from the machan one night, because the mahout thought 
I was going to sit up till dawn. This hike took some 
hours, and almost immediately on my arrival in camp I 
had to leave again for the nearest railway-station for a 
train journey to meet my Conservator. 

When I was in Gonda the wages for coolies to beat 
the jungle for game were one anna (a penny) per man, 
per day. In Gorakpur, however, the headmen of villages 
would produce beaters for no wages, but merely that they 
might get some of the meat if shot. This arrangement 
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has its disadvantages: in one place the beaters got bored 
and went home! A few Mohammedans stayed, however 
and they particularly asked me to shoot a nilghai if one 
came out. As I was after nilghai at the time, this was not 
an unreasonable request. 

The drive started and out came a pair of nilghai, 
which I got with a right and left, at about 100 yards. 
One of the Mohammedans rushed off to cut their throats, 
for his religion demands that any meat eaten shall be 
killed in this way. The nilghai were dead long before he 
reached them, but he cut their throats just the same, 
and so salved his conscience. We noticed that Moham- 
medans were often not very strict on this point, especially 
if no one was looking. 

From our own point of view also nilghai were edible, 
and I remember a good soup and jelly which was made 
from their hoofs. 

The nilghai is the largest of the Indian antelopes, 
being about the size of a mule. The old bulls are slate 
blue in colour: cows and young bulls have a brown tinge 
in the grey. Only the bulls have horns, and these are a 
very indifferent trophy for the size of the animal, but as 
nilghai chiefly inhabit scrub jungle in the neighbourhood 
of habitations, and do a great deal of damage to crops, 
the villagers were always pleased when they were shot. 

The name nilghai means “ blue bull ” and, as bulls and 
cows are sacred to Hindus, the nilghai, although it is an 
antelope, is apt to be considered sacred. One Hindu 
Maharajah, with sporting ambitions, was deeply con- 
cerned at this religious bar to his sport, so he changed 
the name, in his state, to “‘ blue antelope,” after which, 
of course, he felt he could shoot them with impunity ! 

The sacred Brahmini bulls are, of course, a familiar 
sight in India. They are allowed to walk the streets of 
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Hindu towns, eat from stalls or lie down and obstruct the 
traffic. No Hindu will molest them, though an exasper- 
ated stall-keeper may sometimes drive them off his wares. 

Nilghai often fall prey to tigers and panthers. Udit 
and Betchu, two of our men, one afternoon found the 
remains of a nilghai calf which had been killed by 
panthers ; and they located the pair of panthers in the 
neighbouring jungle. Udit was our head chaprassi at 
that time, and Betchu was a shikari. Betchu had the 
most wonderful sight, and could pick out an animal in 
thick jungle when no one else could see it even after he 
had pointed it out. 

I went at once, on foot, to try and find the panthers, 
but failed to do so, and returned to the bungalow. Later 
on I went out again, on an elephant. The shikaris then 
heard the panthers in a piece of jungle between two fire- 
lines, so we crept round up one of these and tied up a 
machan, meaning to drive the panthers out towards it. 

While I was in this machan and waiting for the drive 
to begin, both the panthers came out of the jungle on 
to the fireline near to me. One stood at the edge of the 
line, and one a little behind, so I took a pull at the back 
one, intending to take the front one with the second 
barrel. However, I had a misfire; and while I was 
re-cocking the rifle, one of the panthers evidently heard 
something, and sneaked back into the jungle, so I shot the 
other. 

Afterwards the drive was started from the wrong direc- 
tion, so we saw no more of the second panther. 

I shall never forget a shooting-party, organized by a 
native Rajah, to which I was invited. A special train was 
chartered to take the Rajah’s guests to the shooting- 
grounds, which consisted of grassy plains and scrub- 
covered hillocks. The train puffed along until game was 
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seen, when it stopped, and everyone got out and began 
haphazard to stalk whatever had been sighted. 

Most of the game consisted of black buck, and as no 
sort of plan or order had been made, generally a ring 
of guns converged upon each animal, and were totally 
unaware of the whereabouts of anyone else. Under these 
conditions, it is hardly surprising that an Ambulance 
elephant was provided to parade the shooting-grounds ! 
It carried a huge red-cross flag, which could be seen for 
miles, waving above the grass and scrub jungle. 

Nevertheless, a Red-Cross elephant would not have 
come amiss at one shoot in England of which I was told. 
It was said to my daughter, “‘I do hate these shooting 
days. I never know who’s going to come home shot to 
lunch!” 

In Kheri I shot my only three gond. These swamp 
deer carry perhaps the most handsome heads of any 
Indian deer. The antlers resemble those of the English 
red deer. 

Domesticated Indian buffaloes play an important part 
in shikar, whether one hunts with camera or rifle, for 
they are the baits used for tigers; but buffaloes will 
sometimes turn on a tiger or panther, as the following 
stories illustrate. 

A friend of ours heard that a tiger had attacked 
a herd of buffalo, so he arranged to sit up at once to try 
and get it. He did so in company with another man, but 
no tiger appeared. It was later found dead, gored to 
death by the herd which it had attacked. 

A native watcher one day brought me news that a cow 
had been killed by a panther. I sent Udit on ahead, and 
on my arrival found that the panther had killed not one 
cow but two. Udit told me that as he came up towards 
these kills, the panther was feeding on one of them, but 
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was seen and charged by some buffaloes, much in the 
same way as buffaloes charged that tiger. A panther, 
however, has the advantage of being able to climb. This 
one left the kill, dashed up a tree, and afterwards made 
off into the jungle. 

We set to work at once, tying a machan up over one of 
these kills, when suddenly we heard the groans of another 
cow the panther had just seized nearby and, a moment 
later, the shouting of some graziers. 

My wife got quickly into the machan, and I went round 
to try and drive the panther off anything else it might 
have killed; but had not been gone fifteen minutes 
when my wife got her shot. The panther turned out 
to be a6 foot § inch female. ‘Two kills and a third attempt 
in one afternoon for one female panther is fairly good 
going, and illustrates how very destructive panthers 
can be when they start killing domestic animals. I 
remember one occasion when a panther attacked a cow 
out grazing but did not kill it. The poor beast walked 
home with half its entrails hanging out, and then died. 

One morning the shikaris, going their rounds, found two 
panthers in the act of killing one of our buffaloes, while a 
third panther was looking on. All three ran away at the 
men’s approach, and we finally decided to sit over goats, 
so machans were tied up. 

When we went down in the evening, we saw some 
vultures suddenly fly up froma patch of thin thorn nearby, 
and also heard a panther call there. So instead of getting 
into the machans, we stalked round the thorn on foot, 
and presently found the panther in an open space, 
walking away from us. 

It took no notice of whistles, so I imitated the panther 
“saw,” and it then turned round, offering my wife 
a beautiful broadside shot at about 50 or 60 yards. 
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With her first shot, she hit it (as afterwards turned out) 
in the liver and backbone, and her second shot and my two 
all missed. The panther was trying to reach the thorn, 
so I rushed up, followed by my wife, and with first a 
shot from me, and then one from her, we finished it off. 

In the meantime we could hear another panther which 
was calling, so hurried off to the machans, where we 
remained for some time but without effect. 

On this occasion I was using a twelve-bore and rotary 
bullet, which I used to think did not go straight, as my 
first shot went just over him, but the second went yards 
low, and I do not think I could have made all that 
error. 

My wife was once sitting up over a tiger kill, when a 
herd of buffaloes came along, idly grazing as they went. 
One of them discovered a length of grass rope, which was 
lying on the ground, and started to eat one end of it. 
When he had swallowed some, he felt he had had enough, 
but found himself unable to bite through the rope, 
which was not attached to anything to give him a pull. 
Willy-nilly, he was obliged to consume the whole of that 
rope, which was no less than six yards long ! 

Buffaloes are used by native contractors for harvesting 
timber and bamboos from the jungle. The timber or 
bamboo stems are lashed into two bundles, which are 
then hung one on each side of the buffalo over a pad on 
his back, while the ends trail on the ground and take a good 
deal of the weight. Much has been done to prevent 
cruelty to these animals, but cases of cruelty are unfor- 
tunately only too often to be found. Once, near Chila, 
I came across a buffalo calf with a broken leg, which had 
been bound up but was all “‘ bendy,” and the animal was 
being driven, in that condition, to join the rest of the 
herd at Jaunsir! Of course I stopped this cruelty. 
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On another occasion a hired pony was restive when 
saddled and we found that it had two large galls. 

Natives are extraordinarily careless with their animals 
in other respects besides cruelty. On the Najibabad 
road, I saw a native lying wrapped in a rug, fast asleep. 
One end of his turban was tied to his bullock’s horn, 
and the other was under his head to wake him if the animal 
strayed. 

The same day I saw, at Najibabad, a pretty mixture 
of costume on a young Bengali babu. He wore a white 
turban, linen collar, secured with an English tie and gold 
tiepin, a soft white shirt and a floppy coat cut in the 
Norfolk style in a thin cotton material which had broad 
black and white stripes. Beneath all this appeared a 
flowing loin cloth and native shoes. Often, however, 
when a native possesses shoes, they are so precious that, 
when he goes walking, he carries them ! 

Natives are fond of fancy costumes. Our sweeper 
one day turned up in a white coat and trousers, and, 
hanging to his knees from under the coat, were an 
English lady’s underclothes, all the visible part of these 
being embroidery ! 

A native maid of ours possessed a ring which consisted 
of a doll’s eye set in gold. 

I knew an Englishman who had his dress clothes 
stolen. When they were found, six months later, the tails 
of the coat had been cut off and let into the trousers to 
allow a fat native to sit down. The trousers were held 
up in court for their rightful owner to recognize ! 

Another Englishman could not get three dozen shirts 
back from the washerman, and eventually found that 
this native was loaning them out on hire. 

My wife one day threw away the broken cardboard 
lid of a toy furniture-making outfit, which had on it a 
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picture showing some children making furniture. She 
later saw it down the bazaar, nailed up over the carpenter’s 
shop as his trade sign. 

To return to bullocks and buffaloes. 

I came across a cultivator’s method of obtaining a fore- 
cast of the rains. He tied up four bullocks in a row for 
two hours. Each animal represented one of the four 
monsoon months. If any bullock lay down in this time, 
there would be poor rain during that month. 

With buffaloes the male calves are often not kept, the 
female calves of the herd being allowed to draw from 
several mothers. I heard, but was not able personally to 
test the statement, that to reconcile a mother to the 
change a cloth is thrown over her calf as soon as born, 
and the female calf has this cloth put on her when taking 
milk from foster-mothers. 

A friend of ours one night sat up over a buffalo as bait 
for a tiger. The tiger came, but the man shot the bait 
by mistake! Another friend shot a buffalo instead of a 
pig! This, however, was not his first buffalo! In Kheri, 
he went out stalking bustard, which were supposed to be 
very delicate eating, and he used a grazing buffalo as 
a shield for his approach. He got up close to the animal 
and was just getting ready to shoot over its back, when he 
felt a swish in the eye from its tail, and a kick in the chest, 
which sent him flying. The gun went off—and that was 
his first buffalo ! 


CHAPTER XV 


A CLOUD OF LOCUSTS 


S usual, insects both large and small, harmless 
A and troublesome, added to the varieties of our 
jungle life. 

Some scorpions are as much as six inches long, and 
these large ones may feed on small lizards or even mice: 
scorpion poison is, however, more virulent in some of 
the smaller species than in the large ones. In a very 
few cases, the poison has killed human beings. The 
scorpion, with its pincers, its segmented body and 
flexible tail carrying the sting, is a_ sinister-looking 
creature. 

I was stung twice, and my wife and son each had 
lucky escapes. We usually shook out our shoes before 
putting feet into them, and this precaution was wise, 
for it was a scorpion in my boot which stung me and I 
was unable to put my foot to the ground for the rest 
of the day, though bathing with vinegar eased it a 
good. deal. 

At the Forest Rest-House of Haldukhata, my wife felt 
some creature running on her face, and flicked it off 
with her hand, not knowing what it was. A large scorpion 
fell on to the floor. 

My son one day caught sight of what afterwards turned 
out to be part of the black scaly tail of a scorpion which 
was hiding in some loose earth. He was very young at 
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the time, and thoughtlessly put out a hand to pick 
it up! The orderly who was with him struck his hand 
aside at the last moment, and subsequently killed a 
six-inch scorpion. 

One of our native servants squashed a scorpion with 
his bare foot without getting stung. He said, afterwards, 
that he did not know what it was ! 

But though scorpions and other obnoxious creatures 
were numerous, they did not trouble us so much as the 
flies, which at times got into everything. It is un- 
pleasant when half a dozen “ currants ” are seen floating 
in one’s tea or soup, and a ceaseless buzz fills the room. 
Flies were very bad in camp at certain seasons. They 
are much easier to keep down in bungalows than in 
tents, and they seem to survive being rolled up in a 
tent and carried to the next camp, which is rather 
astonishing. Lack of all sanitation creates innumerable 
breeding places, but the heat and dryness of April and 
May kill them off to a large extent. 

Their moisture requirement was the basis of a very 
successful trap evolved for flies in Mesopotamia during 
the war. This trap consisted of a roller-towel affair 
revolving slowly, and passing at its lowest point through 
a bath of formalin and water. We killed off myriads 
of flies with a poison mixture of formalin and syrup 
placed in saucers on the verandah. Because of the corpses 
and of the attraction to more flies, it is best kept outside 
the living-rooms. Balloon fly traps are good, once they 
have acquired a real smell of flies. Fly-papers are useful, 
but dry up quickly, and after one has once wrestled 
in the toils of fly-paper, one is not so keen on having 
many of these about the rooms. Fly-flaps, of the wire- 
gauze kind, diligently used, were found effective in any 
room to which the flies had no easy access. A net— 
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even of large mesh—over anything through which light 
cannot be seen (for instance, the door to a tent which 
has no windows) is said to keep them out entirely, but 
we did not try it. At night, if one holds an open vessel, 
with kerosene oil in it, just under where flies are con- 
gregated (the top of a tent, for instance) they all fall 
off into the oil. 

In places the sweeper used daily to take away a 
bucketful of dead flies from our fly traps on the verandah. 

Spiders no doubt do their bit towards keeping down 
the flies, and some of the spiders one sees must require 
a goodly number to fill their fat bodies. At one place, 
we found spiders which must have spanned eight inches. 

My wife, who has a horror of spiders, was ensconced 
in a machan during one drive and was heard to be 
doing great execution with a -22. After the drive I 
went round to pick up, as I expected, a big bag of small 
game, only to find that the barrage had been directed 
against a spider ! 

The creature had spun his web near the machan, causing 
inconvenience by his large and hairy presence. His 
body was blown clean away, leaving his legs still spread 
out in the web, like the spokes of a wheel if the hub 
were shot away. 

Some of the spiders seen are very handsomely coloured. 
I remember one that had a body most delicately plumed, 
like a bee’s, and brilliantly marked with stripes of yellow, 
burnt orange and black. 

Another spider had spun himself a silver-white cocoon 
of web in which to lie up near his spread-out net. My 
daughter picked up the cocoon, and was rewarded with 
a sharp nip on the finger, which drew a spot of blood. 
That spider had a mouth like a miniature parrot’s—or 
the beak of an octopus. 
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Centipedes are ubiquitous, and can inflict quite nasty 
“ stings.”” I several times flicked them off me without 
getting stung. On one occasion a centipede came out 
of my sponge and ran up my bare arm, but without 
doing any damage. 

My wife one day, when in camp, prepared some 
coffee essence with which to make a special cake the 
next day. When the time came she made the cake, taking 
a long time and great trouble over it. She then got 
ready some coffee icing and iced it. When it was 
practically finished she found she wanted just a few more 
drops of the essence. As she poured it into a spoon, out 
trickled the great leggy body of a drowned centipede ! 

Another coffee incident was when we found that one 
of the servants was using our supply of coffee in which 
to bury his dirty greasy money ! 

In the hills we used to see fireflies, never very many 
of them at a time, as in Brazil and elsewhere, but enough 
to add to the beauties of the night. These living sparks 
floated about the garden, and out over the valley, 
flitting and dipping high above the chasm and the 
black spikes of the pines. 

Another creature which we found in the hills—this 
time in great quantities—was a large species of tree- 
cricket or cicada. ‘These insects, two or three inches 
long, are shaped something like a huge grasshopper, and 
possess the same sort of long gauzy wings. Set into their 
heads are what look like a triangle of three small rubies 
which unfortunately fade with death—just as a blown 
egg or a stuffed fish loses its loveliest colours. 

These crickets used to sit about on the trunks and 
branches of the trees and at dusk started their piercing 
orchestra. The monsoon rain often cleared off towards 
evening, and then every cricket on every wet and mossy 
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tree began his song at more or less the same hour. The 
noise was sometimes deafening. After a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes they would all become quiet 
again. I used to find them very trying when I was 
doing office work, and so waged war on the worst offenders. 

When one of these cicadas pitched on a tree near one’s 
window, the noise was nerve-racking. They were 
difficult to locate in the dusk, but could be picked out 
by walking round the tree and trying to catch sight of 
their talc-like wings and grasshopper bodies silhouetted 
against the fading sky. If an insect were seen, the best 
way to get him was to climb the tree and clap a cupped 
hand over the little caroller. It was necessary to be 
both quiet and quick. 

At some camping-places we came across cicadas of 
another type which were much more easily caught, 
for they lived in holes in the ground. Each creature, 
when he felt the urge of song on him, came to the mouth 
of his burrow to carol, but would dart back down his 
hole at the first sign of danger. These burrows ran 
at a slant, and the best method of dealing with the 
creatures was to stalk up and drive a hunting-knife 
into the ground behind them, thus closing their line 
of retreat. 

The noise they made—a shrill and piercing chirrup 
—was almost unbearable, and very trying to the nerves. 
Still, I am told that it was a little alarming to see me 
stalking around with a great hunting-knife, and a 
murderous look in my eye, and then to learn that I was 
after a grasshopper ! 

A cloud of locusts descended on us once in the hills. 
They blew up, almost like a storm cloud, and presently 
the hosts were driving along overhead, darkening the 
daylight, and falling as they flew. They settled on 
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everything, and the trees were soon infested with these 
great insects. Fortunately for us, the main cloud went 
over, and only the stragglers attacked our trees and 
gardens, but stripped a good many of them bare. 

The natives picked up some of the locusts for food, 
and I saw one of our servants put a live one whole into 
his mouth and scrunch it up. The dogs also went about 
the garden eating those that fell down or crawled on 
the ground. 

It was interesting to watch the locusts at work. Before 
they landed, a tree would be covered with luxuriant 
foliage. Bit by bit, the ravenous little mouths gave 
those leaves a tattered and torn outline, and presently 
the branches were naked, carrying only a host of crawling 
locusts—till these, too, deserted the tree they had 
eaten bare. 

We took several photos of the cloud of locusts as they 
blew across overhead, but when these were sent to be 
developed and printed the photographer did not print 
them, as he said the negatives were all spotty and spoilt ! 

Butterflies are numerous, especially just after the 
rains. ‘Then their twinkling wings of yellow, greenish 
white, of flame, burnt umber, bronze, blue or tortoise- 
shell, as they flicker through the pouring sunshine, give 
the jungles colour. 

Not being an entomologist, I can write only from 
an ornamental and anecdotal point of view of the moths 
and butterflies we saw. One insect, which we knew 
by the name of Moon Moth, had a wing span of at 
least four or five inches, and the lower wings were 
elongated into “tails” of nearly two inches. This 
Insect was the most delicate shade of pale blue-green 
turquoise. A butterfly, known to us as a Morning 
Cock, was a lustreless black, with the under wings 
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spotted by lobes and discs of the purest orange and gold. 
Perhaps the most striking of all was a butterfly whose 
bluish wings were marked with fine and flowing traceries 
of black. Parts of the wings were covered with the 
usual feathery bloom, and parts were transparent, as 
if of blown glass, In the hills these butterflies were very 
numerous, and would often swoop about in pairs, some- 
times climbing and whirling up together high into the 
air, like a flickering blue flame. One of our spaniels spent 
a good deal of her life chasing their shadows. Our 
bungalow in the hills being perched on a hill crest, the 
butterflies would often leave the flower-beds to float 
away over the deep valley. 

The largest caterpillar I saw was of a brilliant emerald 
green in colour, had a diameter of more than half an 
inch, and was marked with two clear and vivid “ eyes ”’ 
on its back, so that it looked like the head of a snake. 

Very interesting varieties of insects are those which 
resemble a leaf. ‘These creatures are well known, but 
are a never-failing source of interest. The kind we saw 
most were in the hills. There were also caterpillars which 
attached themselves to the stems of bushes, by their 
legs, which are all gathered near the heads. Then, 
sticking their tails out vertically, they resembled broken- 
off twigs so closely that it was most difficult to distinguish 
them. The butterflies, which also sit upon the twigs of 
bushes, with wings put together on their backs, look 
like dead leaves. 

We often got wild honey collected by the natives. 
The wild bees nested usually in hollow trees, and had to 
be smoked out by night before the honey could be taken. 
This wild honey was excellent, but the difficulty of 
getting it out of the trees often resulted in rather a 
mashy mixture and it always had to be strained before 
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it could be used because the combs were very leathery, 
and not edible as English honey-comb 1s. 

A lady we knew once expressed doubt to one of her 
native servants when he said he had strained some honey. 
He promptly took his turban off his oily head, unwrapped 
the inside end of it and indignantly showed her the 
stain which proved he had strained it! 

To have a tick fastened inside one’s ear is hardly a 
pleasant experience, but is not uncommon in the jungle, 
and happened to all of us at one time or another. The 
tick cannot just be picked out with a pair of tweezers, 
for he may cling so tightly that he leaves part of himself 
fastened to the flesh. The remedy is to lie down and 
have the ear filled with warm oil. Under this treatment 
the tick will loosen his hold and can be picked out quite 
easily. 

Mosquitoes—some with huge pepper and salt bodies 
—were as troublesome as usual; though only during 
the hot weather and rains did they become so bad as 
to necessitate the use of mosquito nets. An elephant 
hates mosquitoes, and one of our tame elephants once 
positively bolted from horse flies ! I was on it at the time. 

An Englishman we knew handed over his bed to his 
bearer one day to be mended. The mending seemed to 
take an unusually long time and, suspecting that the 
bed was being used, the Englishman told his bearer 
that it must be produced at once, or he would take the 
bearer’s bed. 

“Very good, Sahib,” was the answer, “ take my bed, 
if you wish, but it is full of bugs.” 

A common habit of natives is to immerse their beds 
in the river from time to time, to cleanse them of 
insects. 

A suggested remedy for a plague of fleas is to keep 
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a monkey and wash him every day: or--better still— 
to keep two monkeys and leave out the washing ! 

A familiar sight in the jungles are the white ant 
castles which are often higher than a man. Built of 
earth, cemented by the termites’ saliva, these castles 
are extremely hard and durable. Break off one of the 
turrets, and a number of bleached soft-bodied creatures 
scurry away from the light down their dim corridors 
and galleries. Damages to the castle are repaired over- 
night, and can be seen in the morning, being soft and 
dark with moisture. The new cement hardens in a 
day or two. 

From time to time a swarm of winged ants will leave 
these nests by daylight, and then the animals of the 
jungle get a feast. Our camp chickens used to gorge 
themselves full of flying ants whenever a nest was 
swarming. Bears, birds, lizards and other creatures, 
feast upon the ants; and I have seen monkeys sitting 
near the hole where the ants were emerging, and 
cramming the insects into their mouths, first with one 
hand and then with the other, as fast as hands could 
work, It is amazing that any ants escape to form new 
nests. 

These termites are well known for their destructiveness. 
When we arrived at a Forest Rest-House, after a march, 
we sometimes found their tunnels of cemented earth 
“‘ srowing”” up the wall from the floor, forking and 
branching, so that the whole looked like some dank and 
fantastic creeper. These tunnels of white-ant earth 
were raised like weals on the plaster walls, and were no 
doubt built with the idea of reaching the timber of the 
roof. 

Certain kinds of wood resist the termites, and there 
are various preparations which protect other wood against 


Beetles of all kinds, including the great black horned 
stag beetles, used to boom about the compound at 
dusk. The dragon-flies we saw were many and lovely 
—darting across the rivers in a flash of emerald and 
gauze. During the rains all sorts of queer insects used 
to come into the house. A four- or six-inch praying 
mantis is only one of the “‘ long-leggedy beasties ’? which 
may make a visit. 

The flies, ants, mosquitoes, ticks, centipedes, cicadas, 
spiders, beetles and scorpions are only a part of the 
lesser unavoidable discomforts of jungle life. One soon 
gets used to these creatures, and they do not seem nearly 
such a nuisance as other discomforts that one has to 
put up with. 

Some years ago in one of the weekly papers there 
appeared an article on valets, and it was said that the 
acme of discomfort was reached when a strange valet 
packed shaving-soap next to toothbrush. The remark 
seems rather silly when one considers the everyday 
discomforts that people cheerfully put up with in the 
jungles and other uncivilized places. 

Tents and luggage often fail to turn up at the 
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appointed time. At one place the cart with our bedding 
took a wrong turning and did not appear till we had 
gone to sleep. At another, the first of our tents appeared 
at dusk. At another, the only thing I had to sleep on 
was the folded wall of a tent. This was stiffened with 
bamboos and not even long enough for me, so my feet 
projected over the end. In another place, in Assam, 
I was assigned a forest guard’s hut for shelter: it was 
made entirely of bamboo and was full of bugs. At 
one camp a storm blew up and nearly carried all the 
tents away. 

Stores for months have to be carried, and may go 
astray. At one time bread used to be sent to us by the 
mail runner, but then the baker forgot about us for a 
fortnight, and afterwards sent the fortnight’s supply 
in one bundle! After that, we made our own bread. 

Water filters have to be carried round, and their 
handles often get broken. 

In some places vegetables are a difficulty. Haricot 
beans are a great standby, though, and I saw one 
vegetarian recipe that frugally advised the housewise 
to give only a small quantity, as they are so nourishing ! 

All shopping has to be done by “ post,” and mistakes 
are frequent. Some of the errors in catalogues, by the 
way, are rather original. We came across the following : 

“‘ Cheroots equal to others at half the price.” 

“*S——’s shooting powders for cutting children’s 
gums.” 

“¢ Presentation pen-holders—only 8 annas.”’ 

“ Toy gun—suitable for a boy 14° long.” 

“* Washing ribbons (so-called).”’ 

Shopping and business errors are not always easily 
corrected through the medium of the native camp 
clerk at headquarters. One reply ran as follows: ‘‘ We 
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are referring matter to our agent. On hearing from 
him we will be unable to give you a reasonable answer.” 

The post office, however, showed much acumen when 
they correctly delivered a letter addressed to me, the 
Conservator Sahib, as ‘ Kansar Bhetar Sahib.” On 
another occasion, however, I sent a cable in to the local 
post office addressed: “‘ Sudbury Suffolk England.” On 
reaching this post office some days later, I found that 
the postmaster had gaily sent it off to Virginia because 
there was no “ Suffolk” in his list of English telegraph 
offices! It was only with the greatest difficulty that I 
could persuade him to repeat it to the correct address. 

When I was alone in camp, I used to find the absence 
of barbers a problem, and long hair was very uncomfort- 
able in hot weather. I therefore bought a hair-cutting 
machine something like a safety-razor, but set it too 
close and chipped out divots all over my scalp! 

To avoid these and similar discomforts, some people 
used to carry civilization with them into the jungles. 
I remember a travelling piano was part of the luggage 
of one camp. But civilization in the wilds is not always 
a success: one young fellow who went tiger shooting 
from our camp started out with beautifully oiled hair, 
but when he came back, the heat had melted the oil 
and it was dribbling down his neck, while his head was 
that of a golliwog. Another man used to go out on an 
elephant, beating for tiger, and took with him on the 
back of his howdah a small boy holding a large white 
umbrella over his head. 

At one of the plains stations there was a man who, 
when he was playing hockey, had a punkah coolie to 
run after him with a fan! Another man, when he first 
came out, was a very dressy gentleman. He had a 
number of light-coloured fancy waistcoats which he 
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used to sport in camp, much to the disgust of two 
colleagues who accompanied him. One day one of 
these men “ cancelled” the waistcoats with a voucher 
cancelling stamp! The hint was taken. 

One of the troubles of Indian life is that native 
servants sometimes spoil one’s things, though with the 
best of intentions. One of our table servants cleaned a 
lacquered brass coffee-pot with gravel! The pot was 
relacquered and the next man warned about the cleaning 
of it, so he used knife-powder. Another man sought to 
mend a silver tea-pot with ordinary solder. Yet another 
left an electro-plated coffee-pot in the oven to keep 
hot. When the door was opened, there was nothing but 
a little pool of metal on the oven floor. 

In camp our native servants seemed to have a wonderful 
faculty for losing keys, or leaving them behind at the 
last bungalow. ‘They also used to ‘‘ borrow” pen- 
knives and sometimes break them through not knowing 
how they worked. 

One rather deaf table-servant of ours was told to 
open a tin of some cereal food. He was found a few 
minutes later just about to start operations with the 
carving-knife and fork. Which reminds me that the 
instructions on one tin of native-produced cereal food 
were: “ The mixture must be kept in active agitation 
while the water is added.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


OUR LAST CAMPING SEASON 


LL through the preceding summer at Naini 
A Tal, our winter destination, for our last camping 
season in India, was in doubt. Leave arrange- 
ments of senior men made it probable that I should 
remain in the hill district of Kumoun, and as this would 
call for a completely different type of camping kit from 
that we had for the Kalagarh division, we set about 
getting it. 

Then came news that another man was to do Kumoun 
after all, so we cancelled certain unexecuted orders for 
camp kit, and settled down with joy to the idea that we 
should go back to our old haunts in Kalagarh for our 
last camping season in India. There were various reasons 
for our wanting to do so; we knew and liked the place: 
sport was plentiful, whereas in Kumoun (unless one 
made special trips and worked terrifically for what 
there was) it was practically non-existent : camping was 
a pleasure in Kalagarh, whereas in Kumoun it was 
strenuous and often very difficult: last, but by no 
means least, 1t would be easier to get leave in the 
following March. 

However, it was not to be. We were kept in doubt 
till early October, and I was then finally told I was to 
stayonin Kumoun. So we re-ordered our supplementary 
kit, and started getting ready for camp in earnest. 
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This process was a troublesome one. In the plains 
we had been accustomed to employing as many camels 
as we cared to pay for, but now, in the hills, we were 
to be limited to seventy-five coolie loads (of a theoretical 
50 lbs. apiece), so the cutting down of luggage had to 
be drastic. 

To those who have not been camping in the hills, 
seventy-five coolie loads sounds a generous allowance, 
but in practice it isnot so. My elder son and my daughter 
had both gone home to school, then, so we were a family 
of three—my wife, my younger son, aged three, and 
myself. We were going for a three-months’ trip, and had 
to carry tents, office and camp-clerk’s outfits, and nearly 
all our stores. Flour for two-thirds of the trip had 
to be carried, because only very coarse wholemeal flour 
would be available on the route. A good supply of 
tinned foods had to be taken. 

Forty-one of the coolie loads were absorbed by the 
tents and office and camp-clerk’s outfit, which left 
thirty-four for everything else, including the kit of 
our servants and camp followers. My wife and small 
son had to have a dandy in which to travel, and this 
took extra coolies—some for the dandy, and one to 
carry their kit. We could not take an ayah with us, 
because she would have required another dandy. 

When the final packing took place, we first of all 
picked out what we should like to take, being as 
economical as possible. Then, as the result was obviously 
too much, we reduced it to what we thought we should 
not like to do without. Finally we took only what we 
absolutely could not do without ! 

The fishing-rod box, for instance, was discarded, and 
the rods (first-class split-cane ones !) were done up into 
a single bundle. As for weapons, we took only my 
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wife’s 20-bore shot and ball gun, as we knew that we 
should not be doing much shooting. 

Even then we found ourselves a few coolies over the 
allowance, so from Pauri, the headquarters of the 
Garhwal district, I eventually sent one tent back to 
Naini Tal, and thereafter made out tours which allowed 
of Rest-Houses at all halting places. At these bungalows 
I left my wife and son, and most of the kit, and went 
off by myself with the one remaining tent, when it 
was necessary for me either to travel on roads not fit 
fora dandy, or when I could make one such Rest-House a 
temporary headquarters. 

So off we went. 

Setting aside cart roads, which were extremely rare, 
all the roads in Kumoun which we travelled on could 
be divided into three types. There was the surrukb (or 
high road), the pakdand: (constructed village road) and 
the battya (or natural path). The surrukh was fit for 
ponies: the pakdandi was fit for men: and the battya 
was fit for goats. The width of a surrukb might be 
anything down to about three feet! And even a surrukh 
was liable to landslides or broken bridges. Gradients 
were all awry, and the surface was shocking, with pro- 
jecting rocks of all shapes and sizes. 

In many places, where there was a precipitous slope, 
necessitating rock-cutting in the making of the road, 
the width dwindled. Generally speaking, the wider a 
road needed to be, the narrower it actually was! And, 
since the surface was so rough my pony often used to 
pick his way along the inner side, against the cliff, where 
jagged rocks seemed to jut out just on a level with 
my knee. 

A curious thing, however, about all these hill roads 
was that the hill men and animals used to walk along 
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their outer edge, wherever possible, so that there would 
be a beaten track along this edge, and the rest of the 
road remained unused. 

In speaking of riding, on these roads, I do not mean 
the usual exercise envisaged by that term. One gets on 
to a tiny hill pony and sits there while he stolidly walks 
from one camping-ground to the next. ‘Trotting is 
always rash; cantering suicidal; both are, more often 
than not, impossible. When the pony walks along the 
track worn on the extreme outer edge of the road, one’s 
chief amusement is in gazing down unprotected slopes 
and precipices of anything up to a thousand feet deep 
or more, and hoping the pony will neither slip, stumble 
nor shy, meet a panther round the next corner, nor 
get entangled with a snake. Of course, one soon gets 
used to this sort of road, but I should always rather 
walk than ride in precipitous places. 

The idea of a pony’s getting entangled in a snake is 
not entirely fantastic. An Indian gentleman I knew 
was riding slowly along one of these Kumoun roads, 
when a couple of snakes—he says they were cobras— 
came down the hillside. One of them, colliding with 
the pony, wrapped itself round its front legs and bit it. 
The pony tumbled down and so did the rider, who 
landed on top of the second snake! The reptile must have 
been badly scared, for it made off without attacking. 

This Indian gentleman asserted positively that the 
snake was a cobra, and also that a cobra’s bite will not 
kill an animal unless it is bitten in the tongue. Natural- 
ists will not agree with this suggestion, but it is true that 
the pony was certainly bitten, and after being seedy 
with swollen legs for a couple of days or so, it recovered. 
I feel inclined to think, however, that the snake was not 
really a cobra. 
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Some time afterwards, I was riding with this same 
gentleman when his pony—the same one—shied at a 
green branch on the road. As this road was no more 
than five feet wide, and bordered by a 300-feet drop, 
the rider hastily threw himself on to the ground, and 
cut his knees. That pony was soon afterwards offered 
for sale ! 

Our first halt out of Naini Tal was at Bhowali, the 
site of the trout hatchery. There used to be a resin 
manufactory here, belonging to the Forest Department, 
but it had been moved, and the manager’s bungalow 
made a sumptuous Rest-House. 

From Bhowali we passed on through Almora, up the 
Kosi valley (visiting old haunts), and so into North 
Garhwal, where we went down the Pindar valley to its 
junction with the Ganges, and then down the Ganges 
pilgrim route to Pauri, the headquarters of the district. 

I had hoped to get some fishing on the trip, but was 
disappointed. I got a number of small fish on fly out 
of the Kosi; but the Pindar was suffering from an 
influx of snow water—very unusual for the time of 
year ; while all hopes of sport on the Ganges had been 
ruined by the passage of a big block of floating timber. 
Of course, at that time of the year (November) large 
numbers of fish had gone downstream, but there were 
usually a good many remaining at favoured junctions 
and it was these junctions which had been spoilt by the 
timber. 

Mahseer are never very keen at any time during th 
cold weather, and any disturbance gives them a complet 
fit of the sulks for a prolonged period. 

I even descended to trying paste at one place, bu 
got nothing. 

Rags got a few small trout here and there, and on 
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other fish. This was of the mahseer tribe, but had 
minute scales. I never saw another of this species. 
The scales were so small that at a first glance one would 
have taken it for a mahseer with the scales off. The 
fish weighed about 3 lbs. 

We were in tents all down the Pindar valley, but got 
bungalows along the pilgrim route down the Ganges. 
The weather remained fine throughout, and it was quite 
a pleasant trip, though flies were a considerable nuisance. 

Shooting of sorts could have been had in places, but 
I found I got quite enough hill climbing in my work. 
The bag was therefore only one otter and perhaps half 
a dozen birds. 

Between the Kosi valley and the Pindar valley—a matter 
of four marches—there were numbers of snow-pigeon 
to be had, but we found them inferior to eat, so did not 
bother about them much. I was told by an old European 
resident of Kumoun that these snow-pigeons come down 
some years, and in other years not one will be seen. 

Such was our last camping season in India, and here 
we spent our last Christmas in the jungles. 

On December 25th we were at Ganai, which is on the 
upper reaches of the Ramgunga valley, in the Almora 
district. Here we had a view of a very broad fine valley, 
every available inch of which was under cultivation. The 
lower slopes of the surrounding hills were too heavily 
grazed to allow of anything in the way of forest growth, 
except scanty scrub. 

As usual in Kumoun, the Rest-House was situated near 
a village, so that we missed the restful peace and quiet of 
true jungle camping. ‘This particular bungalow was on a 
spur just above the Ganai bazaar ; and on one side, only 
a few feet below the bungalow, was a native elementary 
school. In these schools the lessons are conducted in the 
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open air, whenever weather permits: the teacher 
shouts the alphabet, or other lessons, and the pupils 
follow suit. 

When my small son discovered them he came running to 
me: ‘* Daddy, get your gun, quick. There are a lot of 
nasty little boys down there!” 

However, he did not always have such murderous 
inclinations towards brown children. One day the wife 
of one of our servants had oiled her two-days’ old baby 
and laid him out in the sun, as is customary, and the 
baby disappeared. A frantic search revealed the fact 
that my own son, aged three, had abducted the baby 
and carried it off to play with! Fortunately it was 
returned, intact, though not without many tears from the 
kidnapper. 

The school below our bungalow was noisy at Ganal, 
and we were also bothered by a constant hum from the 
the bazaar, the yapping of pariah dogs, and by cheeky and 
persistent crows. 

Christmas Eve was cloudy, and we were pleased, for 
the Christmas present we wanted most from the clerk 
of the weather was a nice downpour of rain. The whole 
country needed it badly, and seasonable rain, ensuring 
good winter crops, would encourage the rise of the rupee. 
Every penny that the rupee went up meant, on the 
exchange for us when we went home, about 175 rupees 
gain. We did get a certain amount of rain that night and 
the next, but hardly enough to do real good. 

The two other Christmas presents for which we were 
hoping (the issue of the new leave rules, and intimation 
that I could be given leave in March, preparatory to 
retirement) did not materialize. Such things seldom do ! 
Years ago, in Almora, we were expecting an important 
letter from England, and had calculated the exact day 
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we could expect the English mail in question in camp. 
We happened, on that day, to be at a place where we 
had a view of the road by which our post would come 
extending for at least a couple of miles. I can still 
remember with what excitement we watched our man’s 
slow progress along that two-mile stretch! And then, 
of course, the letter was not inside that post bag. 

After breakfast on Christmas Day, in Ganai, a number 
of subordinates, who happened to be present in camp, 
came up to pay the customary formal respects. Then all 
the servants and camp followers did likewise and received 
a Christmas box each. 

The post, as usual at Christmas time, brought a number 
of cards from various subordinates, contractors and so on. 
One of these, from a subordinate whose domain I had 
just left, bore the somewhat tactless legend, Speed well 
across the Distance ! 

Shortly after breakfast, an unexpected incident dis- 
turbed our Christmas. News was brought in that a 
panther had been surrounded by some villagers close to 
a settlement on the other side of the valley, about half 
a mile away. We went out into the compound, from 
whence we could clearly see the place, and field-glasses 
showed a number of men surrounding a small piece of 
practically bare hill-side. 

My wife wanted to accompany me, but | decided 
against her coming, as I knew that a panther cornered 
could be very nasty, and anyhow we had only the one 
weapon between us. 

I therefore set out alone, and soon reached the place. 
I found that the panther was in a very small piece of 
scrub, about 10 or 15 yards long and a couple of yards 
broad, which was growing on the bank between two 
terraced fields. On one side of this and above it was the 
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village ; on the other side a bare ravine and then another 
village. About ten yards below the bit of cover was a 
cow shed, then just below that a road, and the open 
country. The place may, in fact, to all intents and 
purposes, be described as being inside a village, and it 
was an extraordinary place for a panther to be in. But 
that he really was there, I had no doubt, because out of 
the five men who had originally happened on him, one 
had been clawed, though not seriously. This man I sent 
off to hospital, and I then began to investigate further. 

I first of all went gradually all round the place at a 
range of about 20 yards, trying to pick out the animal 
with my glasses. ‘This method failed to produce any 
result, so I went close along the upper edge of the scrub 
—rifle ready, of course—peering into it. And even then 
I could not see the panther till he sprang out at me with 
a roar, looking nothing but claws and teeth, from a spot 
about a couple of yards from me! 

I let him have the right barrel in the face, on which 
he rolled back, into and through the scrub, then on to the 
open bit of field below it. I then nipped round and 
finished him off before he could collect his senses. 

He proved to be a young male, 6 feet g inches long 
between pegs, but quite small in body. My first shot, 
I found, had caught him in the left eye and had then 
glanced downwards somewhere into his neck. This was 
the last panther I ever shot, and oddly enough my first 
and my last were the two which were nearest to me 
when I shot them. 

As the death of a panther was not a very common 
occurrence in those parts, the body had something of a 
triumphal procession to the bungalow, and an admiring 
audience soon collected and lingered round him for some 
considerable time, making a most infernal noise. My 
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small son was very interested but rather nervous, and went 
off to get his pop-gun for self-protection ! 

Writing of this incident reminds me of another case 
illustrating the extraordinarily efficient manner in which 
a panther can take advantage of inadequate cover. 

This happened in Gorakpur. I was out with a number 
of coolies driving for deer and miscellaneous game, when 
word was brought that a panther had just been seen 
going into a nallah where there was some dense cover, 
including a certain amount of canebrake. 

I went along to the place, and got into a machan at 
one end of this piece of cover, between it and another 
similar piece further along the zallab. ‘The cover was 
then driven towards me. 

The coolies came through in a dense mass, without 
result, to within about 30 yards of where I was. There 
was then not so much as a blade of grass between them 
and myself, except one little patch of low grass and under- 
growth, not very thick, three or four feet square and 
perhaps as much as eighteen inches high, certainly not 
more. One coolie advanced alone to this, and brought 
his bamboo staff down upon it, when up sprang the 
panther ! 

He clawed the man, upsetting him on to the ground, 
and then, unable to face the yelling mass of coolies, he 
turned round and bolted right underneath my machan, 
receiving his quietus as he went. 

The coolie I doctored on the spot (I always used to 
carry first aid necessaries with me) and he recovered 
quite easily. 

Now that panther had lain in cover barely adequate to 
conceal a hare, for an hour or more, in full view of my 
machan, and not 20 yards from me, yet I had not seen It ; 
and the coolie had gone right up to it and dealt it a 
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whack without knowing it was there. Of course, had this 
coolie really looked, he could not have failed to see the 
panther, but he was careless. Obviously he never for 
a moment thought that the animal could be there, and 
only gave the patch a blow to show off, knowing he was 
in my view. 

As for panther wounds, I treated a good number besides 
the one just mentioned, and the only failures I had was 
with the man who kept the bandage on his head for six 
weeks, and with a man who first of all did what he was 
told not to do, which resulted in a mauling beyond my 
capacity to deal with, and then absolutely refused to 
go to hospital, although I made every arrangement for 
him. Ultimately he lost the use of one hand. I paid him 
some compensation at the time—though in the circum- 
stances it was hardly incumbent on me to do so—and 
then gave him a minor job in the Forest Department, 
of a type for which the loss of a hand was no disability 
and for which he was otherwise well suited. 

My experience with panthers is that they generally 
claw only in self-defence, if suddenly disturbed, and 
seldom use their teeth. Claw wounds are easily disin- 
fected, because they are open and torn, but tooth wounds 
are deep punctures and difficult to disinfect. Of course 
panthers who are really cornered, or wounded, or angry, 
will use their teeth, and it was such an animal which 
attacked the man last mentioned. 

We had harried this panther a good deal, and he was 
in a dangerous mood in consequence, but eventually 
we got him completely cornered in an isolated tongue of 
jungle of perhaps an acre in size Masses of coolies 
surrounded the place, and I was going up and down on an 
elephant, trying to find him, after giving the strictest 
orders that no one was to enter the cover. Nevertheless, 
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when my back was turned, this man ventured inside and 
was promptly mauled. 

Natives are always foolhardy in this sort of way, and it 
is often difficult to save them from themselves when they 
get excited in shikar. In the case of the Ganai panther, 
just related, while I was going round trying to spot the 
animal with my glasses, one of the men went down to 
the cover and had got within a yard or two of the spot 
where the panther afterwards sprang out at me when 
I fortunately saw him and sent him back. Very likely 
he would have been badly wounded. 

A similar case concerns a different kind of danger. 
Years ago, in Gorakpur, a friend’s pigeons and quail were 
being mysteriously killed, and it was decided that nothing 
except a snake could be the culprit. The obvious place 
for the snake to live in was the thatched roof of the fowl- 
house, so orders were given to dismantle it. The servants 
then quite happily started tearing down the thatch 
with their bare hands ! When a cobra was actually seen, 
they all fled. The cobra was eventually killed, without 
mishap to anyone, and the deaths in the fowl-house 
ceased. 

After the Ganai panther was brought home we 
remembered that it was still Christmas Day, and now the 
time had come for tiffin. Beef was impossible to 
obtain in those parts, as the inhabitants were Hindus 
almost to a man; tough goat could be had, at a price, 
but was dreadful, so we had to fall back on chicken. 

Catering in Kumoun was even more difficult than 
catering in any other of our districts, and the way we 
fared throughout reflected great credit on the house- 
keeper’s organizing ability and ingenuity in surmounting 
obstacles. Practically the only meat to be had consisted of 
fowls, and even these were very expensive and none too 
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plentiful. In Ganai we got only one in the first three days. 
On the evening of the fourth day two fair-sized fowls 
were offered to us for the modest sums of three rupees 
and two rupees four annas respectively, In Gorakpur 
days, birds of that type were obtainable at eight to the 
rupee! We declined these two and sent a man twenty- 
four miles to the Ranikhet cantonment, but all he 
brought back was four minute chickens at two rupees 
each. When camels carried our baggage, we could take 
our own fowls round with us, but in Kumoun we could 
not do so. 

The cost of living in Kumoun is probably double that 
of living along the foot-hills or in the plains. 

Tinned foods, by the way, used to be considered by 
natives to be a great delicacy; and a tale is told of a 
country-born lady who, in Queen Victoria’s reign, 
opined to one of her partners at a dance that the Queen 
probably lived on nothing but tinned things. 

During the afternoon of that Christmas Day I had 
a shot at a particularly irritating crow, but missed 
everything except one feather. 

In the evening my wife and I went down to the river 
to try and catch some chilwa fordinner. The Ramgunga 
there is in open country and lacks pools. The only one 
is under the bridge by the bazaar. In this we found 
a quantity of small mahscer, but they were huddled to- 
gether in the deeper parts and quite off their feed. Even 
Rags, with his paste and patience, succeeded in catching 
only two or three all the time we were at Ganai. 

Chilwa, however, were to be had, and I soon caught a 
sufficient quantity. I used to keep a cast with seven small 
flies of various kinds mounted on it, for the purpose of 
catching these fish, either for live bait when my men failed 
with the net, or for the table when better fish were not 
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to be had. They are exasperating little devils to catch, 
as they rise freely at anything, but not one rise in twenty 
results in acapture. In fast water I have had them jump- 
ing at my flies by the dozen, bobbing out of the water 
in their eagerness, as numerous as pins in a pin-cushion, 
and not a solitary one succeeding in getting hooked. 
In quiet water I was more succeesful. 

My son was put to bed at his usual hour that Christmas 
evening. He was rather anxious to try the effect of hang- 
ing up a stocking again, but was persuaded to abandon 
the idea. 

Our Christmas dinner was an affair of soup, chilwa, 
roast partridge, plum pudding out of a tin and sardine 
savoury. We never had a turkey in all the Christmasses 
we spent in the jungles, but until this last time we always 
hada peacock. These birds were not, however, obtainable 
in Kumoun. 

The healths of our elder son and our daughter, away 
in England, were drunk, and necessarily introduced a note 
of sadness. The inevitable parting from one’s children 
is one of the saddest parts about life in India for 
Europeans. 

So ended our last Christmas in the jungles. 


CHAPTER XVII 
A JUNGLE DAY 


HE Forest Officer does not stay long in one 

place, and the difficulties, joys, amusements, 

excitements and trials of moving camp are 
experienced afresh every few days or so. 

We awake early on a marching morning to find the 
camp already astir. At the chief centres of activity in 
my divisions there were Forest Rest-Houses, but I had to 
visit many places where there were none and we lived in 
tents. 

As it is winter, there is a thick ivory mist outside the 
tents this morning, it is very cold—even frosty, and the 
air has that cold early-morning scent. Later on, the day 
will be hot, when the sun is well up, but a great coat will 
be comforting for the first hour or so. Frosty dew 
sparkles on the grass, on the tents and tent ropes, making 
them look as if dusted with tinsel. 

A wash in an enamel basin—the floor of the tent rustles 
as one walks on it, for the cotton carpet is laid on cut dry 
grass—then on with khaki jungle clothes—breakfast— 
and we are just about ready. 

In the plains’ forests it was usual to hire bullock carts 
for each march, but along the foot-hills of the Himalayas 
carts were usually either not available or unsuited to the 
country to be traversed, so the method of transport 
adopted was to hire a herd of camels for the whole 
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camping season ; so in our camp to-day, kneeling camels 
are grunting and complaining at being loaded up. Some 
have already been taken on ahead with luggage to prepare 
our new camp for us, and these will stay behind to bring 
along the remains of this one. 

One or two young camels are standing beside their 
mothers. ‘Those that are strong enough to do these six 
to sixteen miles journeys under their own steam will walk 
the whole way; but what about this biscuit-coloured 
baby, soft as thistledown, who was born only a night or 
two ago, and has little or no control over the yards of 
leg with which nature has seen fit to provide him? 
His legs are folded up, and he is strapped on to his mother’s 
back. 

As each camel is loaded, it lurches to its feet with a 
grunt and gurgle, and stands looking down its supercilious 
nose at the world. One of them, bored, brings up its 
water bag for a drink. This is not a pretty sight. The 
fleshy bag hangs half out of the animal’s mouth, while 
with a bubbling and sucking the camel takes its drink. 
A final gulp and the bag is swallowed again. 

Camels seem to be in a perpetual state of complaint, 
and even if they are not actually grumbling as they lollop 
along, their expression is one of disdainful suffering. 

The last of the tents is now being struck; the ropes 
are loosened on one side, and the tent allowed to fall 
gently over the other way, the fall being controlled by 
natives who hold the loosened ropes. The poles are then 
disjointed and rolled up in the folded canvas of the tent. 

On a forked stick driven into the ground hangs an 
extinguished hurricane lantern which must not be for- 
gotten. It acted as a street lamp between one tent and 
the next last night. 

As soon as the camels are ready, they will be linked up, 
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one behind the other, a string passing from the nose of 
each to the tail of the animal in front of him. Then the 
cavalcade will file off—the fleshy feet splaying on the 
ground and reminding one that they were created to 
walk on sand. 

But now we ourselves are ready to start. The elephants 
appear in camp, each one is made to kneel down, and we 
climb on to their backs. Hold on, while he gets up! 

On their feet again, the elephants, at a word from their 
mahouts, set off down the track which leads to the next 
camp. 

The dogs are very excited, and have been chasing round 
the camp as it was being packed up. I saw one of these 
spaniels, in her excitement, once dash right through 
underneath an elephant—to the alarm of both elephant 
and dog! An elephant dislikes dogs but, of course, our 
own elephants soon got used to our spaniels, running 
along beside us on the track. 

A last glance back at the camping-ground before a 
loop of the road takes it from our sight : now the jungle 
lies all around us and we keep our eyes open to see what 
we can of its dwellers to-day. The elephants move with 
their own particular walk, which to us on their backs 
is a smooth yet jolting roll. It is early yet, and still very 
cold. Tyhe mist is thick amongst the trees and elephant 
grass, but the sun is fast turning it to a golden gauze. 
With the warmth of the sun, as it strikes the earth, all 
the fresh, cool early-morning scents of the jungle rise 
into the air. 

In the branches each side of us—for we are travelling 
some eight to ten foot off the ground—are hung a few 
silvery nets of spiders. Sometimes these are stretched 
right across the track, and every strand and knot sparkles 
with the dew. 
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Quick! What are those shadows dancing through the 
misty tree-tops. Not monkeys—no, chitrols. A bit of 
luck to get a glimpse of them, for these martens are not 
too common, and they are shy. 

Of monkeys we see any number, and always do: a 
certain quantity of the black-faced grey apes, and plenty 
of the brown bandars. 

Monkeys have a curious complex about what constitutes 
safety for themselves. When we come upon them, the 
whole band will desert the tree they are in, and swarm 
up another tree, no matter if the second tree is smaller 
than the first, and no matter if they have to cross open 
ground to reach it. 

Watch this troop of monkeys. They are in the top 
of a tall semal tree and have just seen us. A hullabaloo 
of chattering and bickering breaks out. Then the monkeys 
start to leap and crash through the branches. Their 
passage is a swinging rhythm; and but for the noise 
they make, they seem almost to fly, so lightly do they rest, 
for no more than the beat of a second, upon each branch 
they touch. 

I once saw a band of monkeys leave behind them, in 
the peak of a skyscraper tree, a midget monklet—a mere 
Hop o’ my thumb. Finding himself deserted, this 
speck let out a desolate wail and, aiming himself at a 
plumed bamboo clump far below him, he launched him- 
self into a jump no full-grown monkey would have 
attempted. Fortune favours equally the brave and the 
young, so he landed safely, though shaken, no doubt, 
to the core. 

The semal tree is now deserted, and the monkeys are 
swearing at us from a nearby sal. 

When a semal flowers, the tree is covered with big 
scarlet blossoms. Later on, in the hot weather, the 
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ground beneath it is a-blow with the thistledown seeds 
—clouds and clouds of shining creamy silk, which is 
used all over India for cotton wool. 

We pass numberless clumps of bamboo, and the 
elephants twist their trunks round some of the leaves, 
wrenching them off to eat as we go along. If we ourselves 
try to pluck some as they brush past, the leaves—which 
are nearly as keen as knife blades—can cut our skin 
quite sharply and draw blood. In a strip of scrub 
we see a bamboo clump doomed to death, for it 
is in flower, and carries a multitude of insignificant 
blooms. 

We come across one or two bushes bearing the polished 
red seeds which are used as beads for necklaces. If one 
shakes these bushes when they are covered with ripe seed, 
a shower as of grain falls until the ground is red with 
these stony scarlet little beads. One can break needles 
trying to thread them. 

In the hills I once saw in bloom a wild fruit tree that, 
if it thrived in England, would be used as one of the most 
important of ornamental trees. But, encrusted with 
blossom, it grew where few people ever saw it, leaning 
over the lip of a blue-green gorge so deep that when the 
blossom fell, the petals must have drifted into water 
which never felt the sun. 

Some of the horse chestnut and other trees that are 
seen in the hills remind one very much of England. 
But here we are in the jungles joining the foot-hills to 
the plains. Around us is mostly scrub jungle, with groves 
of sal trees—whose wood is too heavy to float—one or two 
bael and semal, and much bamboo. The scrub consists 
chiefly of thick growths of wait-a-bit thorn, which may 
hold panther and other big game. Sometimes the track 
takes us across a plain of charred grassland, and sometimes 
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through a belt of trees so thick that the branches almost 
touch fingers across the track. 

Sometimes we cross a nallah, full of loose white sand 
and bleached stones, and here there are marks of all sorts 
of animals—of chital crossing the nallah, the prints of 
a bear as he went down it, and the huge circular tracks of 
a wild elephant. 

The elephant spoor causes much excitement. When 
did the Lord of the Jungle pass this way? Probably 
not long ago, for none of his tracks are yet overprinted 
by those of smaller animals. The sand is too loosely dry, 
however, to date the elephant’s trail, and we move on, 
hoping to see him. But he is nowhere in sight. Still, 
though disappointment is keen, we remember that it is 
the very disappointments of the jungle, and of all sport and 
animal watching too, which gives these things the magic 
they possess. 

Here we come to a thick strip of trees. The mist is 
not all out of them yet, and we cannot see far, so that the 
crackling of twigs to one side of us may be anything. A 
moment later comes a drum of hooves and crash of 
branches, and a sambhur stag—a beauty—bursts out of the 
jungle ahead of us, on our left, galloping at full speed, 
and into the jungle on our right. We saw him for only 
a moment or two, but the picture 1s vividly photographed 
in our minds. The stag, darkly brown because his coarse 
hide was wet with mist, travelled with his head back, so 
that the spread of his magnificent antlers should not 
catch in the branches of trees. 

Later on, we pass through a jungle village. The huts 
are made of grass, bamboo and beaten mud. A cucumber- 
like growth covers one of them: the tissues of the fruit 
of this plant form the well-known loofah “ sponge.” 

All the inhabitants of the village run out to see us go 
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through, and a swarm of men, women and children 
come forth. The men are nearly naked, like as not, and 
the children entirely so, though the latter sometimes 
wear a coloured string round their waists! The women 
wear cloths over their heads, and most of them have very 
full skirts to the ground. Some of these skirts are coarsely 
dyed in patterns of red and yellow circles. To achieve 
this effect, the stuff is tightly tied into a number of little 
‘ ears.” When it is dipped in the dye, the material thus 
tied is not affected and, on being untied, shows up as a 
circle of another colour. Some of the women have dis- 
torting ear-rings and nose-rings of tarnished silver ; and 
some wear anklets, and bangles of silver and glass as well. 
For a gala day, those native women who can afford them, 
put on coloured silk and satin jackets which are embroid- 
ered with tinsel thread. But, of course, the women in 
the jungle villages are seldom able to afford anything so 
grand. 

In a village belonging to buffalo graziers, the dress and 
people are rather different. The women probably wear 
trousers or a kind of loin cloth instead of a skirt, and can 
often be seen going about with great brass or earthenware 
pitchers full of white buffalo’s milk, on their heads. 
Buffalo’s milk by-the-by was our chief source of butter 
incamp. It made quite good butter but was dead white 
in colour like lard, so we always had with us a bottle of 
artificial colouring. 

In this village through which we are passing a number 
of mangy pariah dogs run out to bark and yap. A couple 
of bannias, smoking bubbling hookahs, are sitting on 
bags of grain outside their front doors and gossip- 
ing. 

Now the village is left behind. 

At one part of the track a gang of road coolies is sup- 
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posed to be at work, but the men seem to be taking things 
easy—a not unusual occurrence! They are sitting about, 
smoking and talking, when the arrival of the Forest Officer 
suddenly shatters their rest. And then what a racket and 
confusion ; what a sudden tumult of work. Each man 
flings himself at his task, the sparks fly from the rocks as 
from a furnace, chips of stone skim through the air. 
There is a crash—bang... rin-tin... ran-dan of 
picks and shovels and spades. 

All natives like to work two to a job which would need 
only one European ; but it is hard to believe that they 
even take two to work one spade! A string is tied just 
above the blade and, while one native drives the spade 
home and levers it free, the other pulls on the string and 
so helps to lift the clod of earth. I have also seen a jack 
plane used in a similar manner. 

Natives use other tools in extraordinary ways. They 
often have their saws set so as to cut on the pull instead 
of on the thrust. They are also wonderfully clever with 
an adze and will use this instrument with the wood held 
between their bare toes ! 

There were no cars in the jungle at the time when I 
was there, but they were, of course, used between the 
hill stations and the plains, and everywhere where there 
were suitable roads. 

In the hills the first cars to be driven by native drivers 
had chequered careers. Out of seventy-five vans supplied 
to one district, fifteen were still running after a fortnight ! 
One of the vans, driven by a Burmese driver, came into 
a head-on collision at a hairpin bend with another car. 
The two vehicles were separated, and the van started to 
move on. But its steering had locked, and the Burmese 
driver just drove straight over a 500-foot drop. Bits 
of man and van were found scattered over many acres of 
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ground. Although the van was smashed to atoms the 
engine, curiously enough, was quite unhurt. 

These Burmese drivers had a cheery way of offering 
wayfarers a lift. All used to go well until at a suitably 
lonely part of the road the wayfarer would be relieved of 
his possessions and turned out on the road again ! 

Another of these optimistic drivers had a most extra- 
ordinary escape. ‘Taking a bend at too great speed he 
ran his front wheels over the edge and would have 
hurtled down into space for several hundred feet had 
there not happened to be a scrub oak growing at that 
exact spot, and this just took the weight of the wheels. 

Very few bridges in the jungle, at the time we were 
there, were built to take an elephant, so when we came 
to a river it had to be forded. Sometimes the stream was 
so rough and swift that the dogs could not be allowed to 
swim it, as they did when they saw us going through the 
water, or they might have been drowned. In these places 
someone got off the elephant and took them over the 
bridge. 

One of our spaniels—a fat clumber—once decided to 
cross by some stepping-stones. ‘These were huge boulders, 
and the gaps between them were considerable. The 
spaniel came to one such gap which was so wide that it 
gave him seriously to think, for he did not want to get 
wet. Twice, as if to take the jump, he ventured down the 
boulder on which he stood, but caution made him draw 
back. The third sally took him too far for jump or retreat 
and, yelping his distress, and with legs braced in vain, 
he slid inexorably into the water. 

Of birds we see a good variety to-day as usual. Some 
mynahs, and one or two jungle cocks—orange, brown 
and gold—are seen. Flocks of the little green, red-beaked 
parrots whirr up from the elephant grass and wheel away 
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with strident cries. What seemed out of the corner of an 
eye to be a tree-stump amongst the scrub lifts suddenly 
into the air with a beating of mighty wings—gleams and 
glistens in flashes of emerald and sapphire, as the sunlight 
strikes the burnished plumage of a peacock. 

It is much warmer now, and we can feel the sun on our 
backs. Far overhead can be seen—if eyes can bear to 
gaze into the fierce sunshine—a mote of dust that is a 
vulture floating above the jungle. A pity we do not 
see any sitting about in the trees, for the sight might 
mean that below was a tiger or panther kill. 

Of signs of the presence of animals, both big and 
small which, however, have left the place or keep out 
of sight, we find plenty. From afar off we can see a 
colony of tailor-birds’ nests, hung on a bare tree standing 
up out of the scrub. We turn off through the jungle 
for a short cut, and come upon the deserted nest of a 
sounder of wild pig: sodden grass and leaves lie matted 
on the ground in bulges which show the plumpness 
of each pig. Here, too, lies a single cast chital horn— 
very old and hard, its points polished almost white. 
We see also a porcupine quill and a blue-jay feather. 
A bael tree we pass is deeply scored with bears’ claws. 

Most exciting of all, the alarm call of a barking deer 
is heard near-by—a short bark—followed by the calling 
of monkeys and the screech of a jay. Somewhere quite 
close is probably a panther. We move on quickly, with 
the dogs close in, for we do not care to meet him when 
they are with us. 

Soon we come out of the jungle itself on to another 
track, and shortly afterwards reach a river. The road 
runs parallel to this for half a mile and, as we go, we 
can often look down into rocky pools where the water 
lies green and solid as glass. Shoals of fish move lazily 
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in the heart of the pool, and we can see them clearly— 
see the pulsing movement which possesses a fish even 
when he is asleep and which, like the rainbows on his 
scales, departs only with death. 

One fish, larger than the rest—or so he looks to our 
angler eyes—rises, gulps at a fly, and seems to swell 
huge as he does so. Why was not that fly on the end 
of our line? The ripples of his rising spread until they 
melt into the rock or sand. In the shallows a hill trout 
flashes the sunlight at us off his silver flanks as he rolls. 
Further on, a number of small crocodiles are basking 
on a hot rock at the far side of the river. They must 
have been there some time, for their armour-hides are 
quite dry, and even caked with sun-dried mud in places. 
They look like monstrous lizards. Unfortunately one 
of the dogs barks, and in a moment, with a number of 
smacking splashes, all the crocodiles have dived into the 
pool. 

Now here the road turns for us to cross the river, and 
at once we see a trail of footprints in the sand that tell 
an interesting tale. The mark of a huge pad and round 
toes—too big for a panther—tell us that a tiger walked 
up from the river here. More, he did so only a minute 
or so ago, for water is still welling in those tracks, and 
the sand is spotted with drops from his coarse yellow 
hide. 

The water sparkles and chuckles round the elephant’s 
feet, as they wade over, feeling their way carefully for 
fear of slippery boulders. Here are more tiger tracks 
this side of the river, showing that the animal crossed 
the water, and not more than a minute or so before 
we did. 

When the river is left behind, we find ourselves on a 
wide plain. Bands of dark jungle surround it, but 
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they are far away. Beyond them lie the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas. 

Amongst the scattered thorn bushes on the plain we 
can see little foxy shapes—a pack of jackals. Perhaps 
one of them possesses a coat of the right shade of golden 
brown for the collection we are making for a motor-rug. 
One of the elephants remains behind with the dogs, and 
the other approaches the scattered jackal pack. 

That one there, standing broadside on, has a golden- 
brown coat which is not apparently marred by mange. 
The mahout whispers to his elephant to stand still for 
the shot, and a moment later comes the report. The 
jackal is bowled over, the others bolt, and we go to pick 
up the corpse. Its skin is all that could be desired, the 
body is tied on to one of the elephants, and we move on. 

On one or two marches which we have done, we 
passed hieroglyphics carved in the rocks beside the 
track, and were told that these were dacoit signs. There 
were a number of dacoit bands in the jungles, from time 
to time, and the rounding-up of these outlaw robbers 
was often as difficult as the rounding-up of some 
notorious man-eater. 

In the Ramnagar division, a band of dacoits once 
seized a Forest Ranger and took his uniform. One of 
them then dressed up in it, and visited a big local 
contractor, saying that the last Ranger had died and 
that he himself had just come with an order from the 
Divisional Forest Officer to see that everyone’s money 
was safe, as there were dacoits about. He actually 
persuaded the contractor to show him where his money 
was buried, and the women working there where their 
jewellery was. He then blew a whistle, the gang broke 
into the village and captured the lot They are said 
to have got over 10,000 rupees’ worth. 
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Dacoits attacked a Bijnor village by beating empty 
kerosene oil tins, and shouting that the dacoits had come. 
The men of the village all fled, and the outlaws then 
looted it at their leisure! On another occasion a gang 
of seven with four guns once held up a crowd of 2000 
at Kalagarh. This was a place where periodic fairs were 
held, and it was at one of these that the dacoits operated. 
This place was in my division, but I] was, of course, 
nowhere near the place at the time. 

Our march to-day has been a long one and we are 
beginning to feel tired, hot and hungry. 

In some places map measurements are unreliable. In 
Kumoun, a fourteen-mile march (so-called) really 
measured sixteen miles. The same mile was recorded 
twice in one instance. As for the native measurement of 
distance—a kos—although this is roughly two miles, it is 
not reliable, for it is picturesquely measured by the 
length of time a green leaf, kept in a traveller’s hand, 
takes to wither. Natives used often actually to measure 
by this method the distance they went. A kos may prove 
to be anything up to about five miles. 

It might justifiably be supposed that a march in the 
hills was an arduous journey, but when a friend of ours 
took some hill men to the plains, they told him that 
walking on the flat made them tired ! 

The end of our march is now in sight, for the walls 
of the bungalow are showing in the distance. As we 
come into the compound, the dogs chase one or two 
striped squirrels which are on the ground and which 
sprint for the nearest tree, darting up into its branches, 
and swearing from that safe vantage point at their 
pursuers. 

It is really very hot now, and we are glad to walk 
into the cool bungalow which, although it has been 
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partly prepared for us, somehow manages to smell empty. 
White-ant tunnels on the walls tell us that, in spite of 
the man who is supposed to look after the bungalow, no 
one has been in here for some weeks till to-day. 

A certain amount of furniture always remains in these 
forest bungalows—long cane chairs for the verandah, a 
table, galvanized iron bath tubs, and a bookcase holding 
a few novels, but we had to carry round our beds and 
some folding chairs. 

Now the most welcome tiffin-basket is being unpacked. 
Hungry as hunters, we make a meal off cold peacock, cold 
potatoes and other picnic ingredients, finishing up with 
bars of plain chocolate. 

There is plenty to see and do in a new camp, and we 
are to stay in this one for only a single night. News of a 
tiger or panther kill may be brought in, or of the presence 
of a wild dog pack. There is a fresh reach of the river 
to fish, and it may yield good results. Local villagers 
may come in for medicine or first aid. 

This bungalow is of the usual design—a living-room, 
two bedrooms, each with a bathroom, then a pantry and 
verandah. ‘The cook-house is at the other end of the 
compound. At some camps it is so far away that an 
omelette is an impracticability ! 

One or two of the Forest Rest-Houses in my division 
had an upper storey.. In one of these a door opened out 
carelessly on to a drop of some ten to fifteen feet ! 

Presumably, at some time, there was an outdoor stair- 
case here, but this had probably rotted and never been 
replaced. At another Rest-House, of the same design, a 
similar outdoor staircase was in good condition, and a 
pair of our baby goats once spent a whole afternoon 
playing hide-and-seek through the bedrooms. 

To-night there is to be a real roof over our heads; 
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though we have, at different times, slept under roofs of 
grass, canvas and of stars. 

An hour or more after our arrival, the second string of 
camels turns up. Their loads are taken off their backs, 
though not unpacked unless absolutely necessary, for we 
march again to-morrow. But we get our rods and tackle 
out, and go down to the river for the afternoon. 

Now it is evening in camp. Fires are going outside the 
servants’ quarters, and in their smoke are mingled the 
scents of wood ash, of burning and strange spices. 
Chapattis are being cooked on metal platters which, 
with the aid of two stones, span the flames. To finish 
them, the chapaitis are stood on end beside the fire, 
leaning against the hot stone. Two of the men are 
skinning the jackal that was shot. 

An elephant, shorn of harness, is returning from the 
jungle with a load of bamboo fodder. His green load 
swings and trails on the ground on each side of him. 
A little later the elephants are brought up outside the 
verandah to be fed on twelve large chapattis each, 

As for ourselves, we have been lucky fishing so we make 
our own supper off river trout. 

Early to our camp beds and early to rise, for to-morrow 
is another marching morning. Across the dark plain, the 
night quivers with the sound of jackals’ howling. 

Karly next morning, the luggage is loaded again on to 
the complaining camels, Again some of them go ahead 
to prepare camp for us, and we follow the trail on the 
elephants, wondering what creatures and mysteries of the 
forest we shall see on this—another jungle day. 
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Chamois, 187, 223 

Chaukham Parao, 58, 59 

Chickens, 41, 117, 125, 140, 162, 
163, 164, 168, 195, 218, 249, 265, 
266 

Chila, 52, 94, 224, 226, 232, 238 

Chilwa, 64, 66, 266, 267 
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Chital, 31, 33, 35, 42, 54, 89-101, 
104, 108, 122, 129, 179, 186, 224, 
225, 227, 273, 277 

Chitrols, 271 

Chitui, 218 

Cholera, 124 

Chukoors, 170 

Chumars, 15, 34, 139, 176, 177 

Cicadas, 244, 245, 250 

Civet cats, 33, 49, 218, 225 

Cobras, 137-143, 150, 151-153, 257, 
265 

Cold Weather line, 135 

Cooper’s Hill, 108 

Corbet, Captain, 26 

Cormorants, 171, 196 

Cranes, 171 

Crickets. See Cicadas 

Crocodiles, 144, 159, 183, 184, 193, 
204, 205, 278. See also Mugger 
and Gharial 

Crows, 34, 104, 171, 260, 266 
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Dacoits, 47, 279, 280 

Darmsala, 126 

Dasehra, 135 

Deer, 27, 28, 89-101, 106, L10, 205, 
228, 263. See also under Chital, 
etc. 

Dehra Dun, 26 

Dikala, 230, 232 

Dogs, 27, 36, 37, 38, 104, 107-113, 
115, 154, 160, 162, 168, 169, 179, 
227, 230, 247, 270, 276, 277, 278, 
279, 280 

Domunda, 67 

Doves, 168, 169 

Dragon-flies, 250 

Duck, 91, 168, 171 
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Eagles, 169 
Earthquakes, 126, 127 
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Elephants, 11-24, 30, 31, 32, 35, 
49, 44, 45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 
54, 56, 67, 71, 76, 80, 81, 82, 84, 
89, 90, 94, 95, 100, IOI, 102, 106, 
119, 120, 133, 135, 136, 158, 164, 
167, 168, 172, 176, 177, 178, 179, 
180, 182, 183, 184, 186, 188, 189, 
190, 196, 204, 205, 215, 216, 217, 
222, 224, 226, 227, 232, 235, 230, 
248, 264, 270, 272, 273, 276, 278, 
279, 282 

Elephant grass, 20, 76, IIg, 120, 
123, 162, 193, 231, 233, 270, 270 
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Fireflies, 244 

Fires, 92, 119~—125, 162, 187 
Flamingoes, 171 

Fleas, 109, 248 

Flies, 70, 242, 243, 250, 259 
Floods, 75, 76, 129, 130, 211 
Flying foxes, 161 
Four-horned deer, 222, 223 
Foxes, 27, 114, 228 

Frogs, 151, 152 

Fruit bats, 161 
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Ganai, 109, 220, 259, 260, 261, 265, 
266 

Gandak, 74 

Ganges, 21, 52, 62, 63, 64, 66, 87, 
133, 144, 156, 166, 201, 202, 206, 
207, 210, 211, 258, 259 

Garhwal, 201, 256, 258 

Germany, 121 

Gharial, 68, 74, 205 

Goalundo, 183 

Goas, 34, 154 

Goats, 27, 31, 33, 34, 4% 47, 49, 81, 
102, 103, 106, IIO, 114, 135, 172, 
178, 179, 181, 182, 187, 190, 216, 
222, 223, 225, 226, 237, 256, 265, 
281 
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Gold River, 22 

Gold-washers, 23 

Gond, 236 

Gonda, 95, 97, 108, 109, 150, 217, 
232, 233 

Goonch, 129, 212 

Gooral, 187, 222, 223 

Gorakpur, 15, 35, 97, 115, 151, 152, 
155, 178, 185, 213, 224, 233, 263, 
265, 266 

Grass snake, 149 

Green pigeon, 91 

Gurkhas, 26, 135 

Gwalior, 166, 167 
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Haldukhata, 241 

Halduparao, 57, 59, 68 

Halley’s Comet, 126 

Hamadryad, 138 

Hardwar, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 
156, 157 

Hares, 51, 263 

Hathikhund, 23, 81, 351, 190 

Hawks, 28, 168, 170 

Hill trout. See Indian trout 

Himalayan trout. See Indian trout 

Hog deer. See Para 

Hoogli, 132 

Hornbill, 165 

Horse-flies, 248 

Horses (and ponies), 19, 20, 23, 48, 
51, 58, 182, 121, 128, 130, 131, 
135, 136, 145, 175, 213, 214, 215, 
227, 239, 256, 257, 258 

Hunter’s stew, 91 

Hyenas, 29, 34, 35, 46, 54, 95, 189, 
221, 225, 226, 227 
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Indian Forester, 56 

Indian rope trick, 142 

Indian trout, 68, 69, 70, 196-212, 
258, 278, 282 
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Jackals, 34, 46, 102, 110, 111, 113- 
115, 279, 282 

Jadolal, 57-59 

Jain sculptures, 166 

Jamania Bagh, 200 

Jaunla Sal, 18 

Jaunsar, 191, 238 

Jays (blue), 197, 277 

Jungle fowl, 51, 162, 168, 224, 276 

Jwala Ram, 84, 85, 86, 87, 128, 144 
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Kakur, 222, 223 

Kalabanse, 198, 206, 211 

Kalagarh, 97, 191, 205, 211, 254, 280 

Kandi, 11 

Kashmir, 143, 200, 202, 228 

Kashmir, H.H. Maharajah of, 200 

Kew Gardens, 122 

Khara, 219 

Kheri, 52, 80, 82, 97, 150, 153, 217, 
223, 236, 240 

Kingfishers, 197 

Kite, 104 

Koh, 12 

Kolu, 109 

Korinchi, 39 

Kos, 280 

Kosi, 195, 258, 259 

Kotdwara, 11, 12, 14, 15, 40, 84, 
125, 179 

Kraits, 152 

Kumoun, 136, 200, 254, 256, 257, 
259, 265, 266, 267, 280 

Kunoun (or Kunaun), 52, 90, 176, 
226 
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Lachmanjula, 176 
Laldhang, 11, 39, 49, 55, 82, 168 
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Langurs, 156-159, 271 

Lansdowne, 36, 42, 52, 57, 94; 97; 
100, 104, 128, 129, 134, 135, 15! 

Leaf insects, 247 

Leeches, 65, III, 112 

Leopard cats, 170, 218 

Leopards, 29, 72. See Panthers 

Lice, 109 

Lichi, 115 

Lightning, 17, 45, 47, 122, 133 

Lion, 48 

Lizards, 154, 241, 249, 278 

Locusts, 245, 246 

Luni, 46, 47 

Lynx, 220 


M 


Mad dogs. See Rabies 

Mahseer, 56, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 129, 
196~—212, 258, 259, 266 

Malaria, 144 

Mallard, 170, 171 

Man-eaters, 25, 39, 74, 79, 123, 
190-192 

Mango, 142 

Marseilles, 132 

Martens, 30, 271 

Mayaram, 58 

Mesopotamia, 242 

Meteor, 125 

Mice, 241 

Mithawali, 55, 109, 219, 232 

Mongoose, 34, 152-154 

Monkeys, 63, 156-159, 204, 205, 


221, 228, 249, 271. See also 
Langur, etc. 
Monsoon, 37, 71, 123, 127-129, 


134, 135, 167, 240 
Moon Moth, 246 
Morning Cock, 246 
Mosquitoes, 107, 114, 248, 250 
Muggers, 74, 75 
Murral, 199 
Mushrooms, 122 


Mynahs, 171, 276 
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Naini Tal, 26, 136, 201, 202, 228, 
254, 256, 258 

Nairobi, 227 

Najibabad, 239 

Natural History Museum, 97 

Nepal, 94, 95, 108, 135, 185, 233 

Nilghai, 224, 225, 234, 235 


Nyar, 210 

O 
Orissa, 18 
Otters, 30, 202, 227, 259 
Outy, 61 
Owl, 105 

P 
Pahang, 39 


Palein, 68, 181, 197, 198 

Panthers, II, 12, 25-41, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 47, 51, 52, 53, 72, 79, 81, 
82, 90, 94, 96, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
107, 108, I1I, 114, 115, 143, 157, 
158, 168, 170, 172, 173, 176-192, 
196, 204, 205, 216, 217, 218, 220, 
221, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 230, 
235, 236, 237, 238, 257, 261-265, 
272, 277, 278, 281 

Para, 52, 95, 222, 223, 224 

Pariahs, 108, 109, 110, 113, 260, 274 

Parrots, 161, 162, 276 

Partridges, 169, 224, 267 

Pasteur treatment, III 

Patairpani, 56 

Pauri, 256, 258 

Peacocks, 91, 165-169, 224, 267, 
277, 281 

Persia, 136 

Pheasants, 162, 169, 170 

Pigs, 115, 217, 222. See also Wild 
pigs 

Pigeons, 91, 168, 259, 265 
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Pindar, 258, 259 

Ponies. See Horses 

Popham, Major, 166, 167 

Porcupines, 92, 221, 222, 224, 225, 
277 

Port Said, 132 

Prawns, 214 

Praying mantis, 250 

Pythons, 138, 141, 15! 


Quail, 265 
Quicksands, 21, 22, 23 


R 


Rabies, 109-113 

“* Rags,” 194, 195, 211, 258, 266 

Raiwala pool, 206 

Ramgunga, 62, 67, 76, 129, 205, 
211, 212, 259, 266 

Ramnagar, 19, 169, 279 

Ranikhet, 266 

Rapta Parao, 182, 232 

Rats, 153, 220 

Rhino, 184, 185 

Rikkikesh pool, 208, 209 

Roebuck, 51 

Rohu, 224 

Rope bridges, 129, 130 

Rurki, 187 


S) 


Sacred bulls, 63, 234, 235 

Sal, 49, 91, 92, 271, 272 

Sal Bani, 91, 92, 96, 98 

Salt lick, 205 

Sambhur, 54, 88, 90, 96, 102, 105, 
106, 224, 228, 230-233, 273 

Sananddin, 58-59 

Saneh, 102 

Scorpions, 211, 241, 242, 250 

Semal, 271, 272 

Sheep, 110 

Shoveller, 170, 171 
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Simpson, Mr. and Mrs., 52, 53, 54 

Sind, 132 

Siva, 228 

“‘ Skene Dhu,”’ 196 

Snake-bite, 137-143, 149 

Snake-charmers, 140-142, 150 

Snakes, 137-155, 164, 247, 257, 265. 
See also Cobra, etc. 

Snake trap, 152 

Snipe, 91, 95 

Snow-leopard, 220 

Snow-pigeon, 259 

Sona Nadi, 22 

Spiders, 243, 250, 270 

Squirrels, 159, 160, 161, 220, 280 

Storks, 171 

Sudbury (Suffolk), 252 

Suez Canal, 131 

Sumatra, 39 

Sundarbans, 191 
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Tailor-birds, 164, 277 

Tehri Garhwal, 202 

Termites. See Ants 

Terns, 21 

Tezpur, 183 

Tharus, 217 

Tibetans, 38, 109, 110, 220 

Ticks, 109, 154, 248, 250 

Tigers, 11, 16, 17, 19, 20, 27, 28, 29, 
32, 33, 34, 39) 42-61, 79, 80, 82, 
83, 87, 88, 96, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 114, 121, 153, 154, 157, 158, 
169, 172, 173, 174, 176-192, 196, 
205, 216, 217, 221, 223, 230, 232, 
233, 235, 236, 237, 238, 240, 252, 
277, 278, 281 

Tilbury, 131, 132 

Timber, 47, 70, 203, 204, 238, 258 

Tinnevelly, 23 

Toads, 152, 154 

Toadstools, 127, 128, 167 

Tortoises, 69, 72 

Trout (brown), 200~202 

Trout. See Indian trout 
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Turtles, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 197 
Tussor-silk moth, 228 
Typhoon, 131 


U 


Udit, 32, 235, 236 
United Provinces (Foreword), 97, 
127, 185, 232 


Vv 
Virginia, 252 
Vultures, 34, 43, 45, 46, 48, 50, 168, 
173, 174, 175, 176, 237, 277 


Ww 


Wait-a-bit thorn, 272 

Were-tigers, 39 

White ants. See Ants 

Wild bees, 78, 247 

Wild cats, 30, 34, 92, 218, 219 

Wild dogs, 29, 30, 42, 54, 80, 90, 93, 
102-108, 221, 230, 281 

Wild pigs, 33, 34, 49, 92, 182, 215— 
217, 225, 233, 240, 277 

Wireworms, 128 

Wolves, 29, 225 

Woodcock, 169 

Woodfordia floribunda, 228 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


MEMOIRS of a LONDON COUNTY CORONER 
By H. R. OSWALD, M.D., M.B., C.M. 
Barrister-at-Law 
With a Foreword by SIR BERNARD SPILSBURY 


HE author, a qualified doctor and barrister, 

has been Deputy Coroner to Luxmoore Drew, 
Danford Thomas and Braxton Hicks, holding in 
that capacity over 3,000 inquests. In 1902, he 
became Coroner for South-East London, his 
predecessor’s death having been hastened by work 
on the Princess Alice disaster, when Goo people 
were drowned in the Thames. 


In a lifetime of legal work, some of the most 
sensational murder cases of recent years have 
passed through his hands. 


This book, however, is more than a simple 
biography. It is a critical examination of the 
subject of murder, illustrated by cases and details 
known to the author. It is an account of various 
famous murder cases illumined with brilliant 
glimpses into the human side of the murderers, 
and supported by an able analysis of the Law in 
connection with murder, and suggestions as to its 
adjustment and improvement. 


Large Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 185. net. 
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No. 1o DOWNING STREET 


By BASIL FULLER 
Author of “Canada To-day and To-morrow”, ek. 


and JOHN CORNES 


Nice people regard No. 10 Downing Street merely 
as a house which now has been the home of British 
Prime Ministers for just z00 years. They do not realize that, 
although the present year marks this important anniversary, 
the story which began in 1735 would be incomplete if it 
commenced here. For example, in the foundations and 
possibly in the walls of the present No. 10 are stones which 
once formed part of an older house standing upon the same 
ground from which Sir Thomas Knyvet, afterwards Baron 
Escrik, left secretly to arrest Guy Fawkes. This house had 
previously been part of the Axe Brewery, from which 
Henry VIII bought his beer. 

No. 10’s traditions of government date back to the times 
of the Druids, when a Gorsedd Mound afforded a place 
for law-giving as well as for worship. Indeed, no story of 
No. 10 Downing Street is complete which does not deal in 
turn with Druid, Roman, Saxon, Norman, all of whom have 
contributed to the atmosphere of the spot where to-day 
British Statesmen meet in conference. 

The authors have dealt with their subject in a simple 
manner and they have not forgotten the human touch. Thus, 
while the book is packed with information, it is also filled 
with vivid sidelights which help to paint clearly the character 
of No. 10 at the various important periods of its development. 


Large Demy 8vo0. Copiously Illustrated. 185. net. 


MY BANDIT HOSTS 


By TINKO PAWLEY 
As told to JOY PACKER 


sib is an account of the well-remembered kidnapping 
of Tinko Pawley and her friend, Charles Corkran, in 
Newchang, China. 

It relates how Tinko, Charles and another friend (who 
escaped daringly the first day), were captured by the bandits 
while out riding on the golf course; their appalling plight 
when, urged and beaten by the bandits, they were hurried 
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and harried from camp to as and village to village; the 
insults they underwent; the filth they lived in; the almost 
unbelievable discomfort of being for ever bound together 
and to one of their captors. It gives contrasting and hearten- 
ing glimpses of the quiet courage with which they endured 
everything ; makes one’s flesh creep at the diabolical threats 
of the bandits ; provokes the highest admiration as the brave 
and undaunted messengers, at great personal risk and some- 
times even torture, pass between the bandit chief and the 
captives’ relatives, and it finishes with a genuine thrill upon 
the release of the captives, more than forty days after the 
kidnapping. 

More, it gives a staggering insight into the terrible con- 
ditions under which the Chinese live in this wild and unfre- 
quented hinterland—the degradation of the women, the 
ferocity of the brigands who dominate the country, the 
bestiality of the men. 


Demy 8v0. Fully Illustrated. 165. net. 


I MIGHT HAVE BEEN A SUCCESS 


By EDGAR MIDDLETON 
Author of “‘Potipbar’s Wife’, ete. 


Feared author, journalist, playwright, politician, royal 
biographer, Edgar Middleton has led a more varied 
career possibly than any other man of his age. 

Arrested as a spy during the War, he was closely associ- 
ated with the late Lord Northcliffe in his campaign for a 
more efficient air service. His first play Potipbar’s Wife, 
created a theatrical sensation, being described by the Press 
as “‘the play that shocked London”’. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s biographer, he was at one time his 
right-hand man in the latter’s Empire Free Trade campaign. 
He was also the author of the first talking-picture biography 
=e to be produced, that of the official life of the Prince of 

es. 

The book contains journalistic adventures by the score; 
behind the scenes glimpses into theatrical and film life, and 
intimate pr auras of innumerable men and women 
famous in all walks in life. 


Demy 8v0. Illustrated. 125. 6d. met. 
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SOLDIER IN THE SUN 


By Capratn S. E. G. PONDER 
Author of “In Asia’s Arms’, ete. 


APTAIN PONDER’S post-War service has taken him 

into many queer places; little-known Arabia; the 

snake-ridden jungles of West Africa; naughty hill-stations 
in India and mandarins’ houses in China. 

This autobiography is a most unusual book, being a 
fascinating assortment of tales, travel and studies of uncom- 
mon people. The author has met, and made friends with, 
all kinds and classes of people, from West African negroes 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the Tibetan army ; sergeant’s 
wives and Chinese mandarins. 

He recounts many stories of these people; tales amusing 
and tales gruesome. He writes about little-known customs, 
and slyly pokes fun at what he calls ““The Lordly Ones”. 

The army of to-day is treated in lighter, but none the less 
interesting, vein. 

It is, in brief, a book which is so full of surprising and 
absorbing material that it is difficult to leave it before the 
end is reached. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated, and two maps. 16s. net. 


I GUARDED KINGS 
THE MEMOIRS OF A POLITICAL POLICE OFFICER 


By Ex-Derective InNspecrorn HAROLD BRUST 
(late Special Branch, New Scotland Yard) 
With an Introduction by 
Tue Rr. Hon. Sir LAN MACPHERSON, Barr., P.C., K.C., M.P. 


“—D? not envy the crowned heads. Born to the purple, 

they are also born to be dogged by shadows through- 
out life—shadows which threaten and shadows which shield, 
sometimes merging in mad confusion. This is the story of 
my life amongst the shadows. . . . I guarded kings . . .” 

Thus does Ex-Detective Inspector Harold Brust begin 
one of the most fascinating memoirs ever written, the power- 
ful and compelling story of two decades of thrills as a police 
guardian of the great and famous. High Adventure is the 
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keynote of his intimate and revealing glimpses of King 
Edward the Seventh, the Prince of Wales, Ex-Kings Manoel 
and Alfcnso, King Carlos of Portugal, King Albert of the 
Belgians ; enthralled we read how Inspector Brust guarded 
Mr. Balfour (““The Premier with Five Lives’) on the War- 
time British Mission to the U.S.A., how he caught “‘Bridgman 
Taylor”, Germany’s master-spy, how he overpowered a 
regicide at the British Embassy, Lisbon ; graphically he tells 
of the doorstep dramas of No. 10 Downing Street, of Secret 
Service perils in Havana, of bullets which eee his hair in 
Dublin during the Irish “Trouble”. We find him chatting 
with Foch at the Paris Peace Conference, guiding Edgar 
Wallace through London’s Underworld—with laughs and 
gasps galore every inch of the way. 


Demy 8v0. Fully Illustrated. 185. net. 


CANNIBAL COUSINS 


By Carrain JOHN H. CRAIGE 
Author of “Black Bagdad” 


““NANNIBAL COUSINS” is more than an intimately 
personal history of Haiti. 

It is full of the same colourful material which led Marquis 
James to call ‘‘Black Bagdad” ““The finest narrative of per- 
sonal adventure written within the memory of the generation 
now living”’. 

In it Captain Craige tells more of his fascinating stories 
of the superstitions of Haitian peasants and the poetic and 
passionate villainies of the Haitian politicos: of the Prime 
Minister who sank the biggest ship in the Haitian navy to 
get a half-million deficit off his books; of the cast-iron 
Pantheon, ordered by mail from France; of the way Smedley 
Butler got the Haitian-American Treaty signed; of the 
Customs official who was considered a model because he 
scrupulously sent one third of all customs receipts to the 
National treasury. 

Then there is the Marine Occupation. Was it right or 
wrong? The author, without personal bias, analyses 
Haitian temperament and Haitians with common sense, logic, 
irony and humour. 


Demy 8v0. 125. 64. net. 
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JUNGLE DAYS 
By R. St. G. and NORAH BURKE 


HIS book is, as the title denotes, an account of many 
years spent in the jungle, where the authors encountered 
almost every kind of wild beast—tigers, pythons, wild dogs, 
man-eating crocodiles, man-killing bears, a panther which 
destroyed more than five hundred human beings, a leopard 
which was killed by a native armed only with a stone and, 
as a contrast, a turtle which was caught on rod and line. 
In addition, the authors have a fund of interesting material 
to relate about snakes and snake-charmers, gold washing, 
forest fires, fishing, rogue elephants and camp life in India. 
Mr. R. St. G. Burke was in the Imperial Forest Service 
in India, and he has collaborated with his daughter (who is 
the author of “‘Dark Road’) in writing the fascinating true 
adventure story which is lavishly illustrated by Mrs. St. G. 
Burke’s excellent photographs of big-game hunting and 
jungle life. 
Large Demy 8vo. Lavishly Illustrated. 16s. net. 


IN QUEST OF SHEBA’S MINES 
By FRANK E. HAYTER, F.Z.S. 


M& HAYTER, who has visited Abyssinia four times 
and had unrivalled experience as a big-game hunter 
there, sets forth an account of a most adventurous expedition 
in that little-known country: a search for the legendary mines 
whence came the riches of the Queen of Sheba. 

A story such as Rider Haggard might have dreamed but 
the author vouches for its truth although he has had to alter 
names of various places and people. 

During a most hazardous trek lasting some twelve months 
the author actually discovered ancient caves and gold work- 
ings which he claims to be the site of Sheba’s Mines. 

Apart from the story of the expedition itself the descrip- 
tions of native customs and habits make very interesting 
reading ; particularly the account of the native method of 
calling or frightening off lions by the sounding of a bamboo 
trumpet. 

Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 125. 6d. net. 
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FAR EAST 


By MADELEINE C. MUNDAY 
Author of “Gypsy Heart’, “The Coast Road’’, ete. 


A “SAN MICHELE” with an oriental background and 

much enticing photography. Madeleine Munday 
writes with extraordinary vividness; her picturesque nar- 
rative style combines with a gift of friendliness and a true 
journalistic flair for information to make a most attractive 
book of autobiographical travel. The personal touches in 
both incident and photography are delightful. 

The author tells in a lively manner of Chinese and Japanese 
myths and customs; of riding, fighting, murder and kid- 
napping in Shanghai; of child slaves, typhoons and holiday 
adventures. She has fraternized with circus folk and, chare 
acteristically, with one of their tigers. There is incident and 
entertainment in every page of this absorbing book. 


Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 16s. net. 


GREAT AFRICAN MYSTERIES 
By LAWRENCE G. GREEN 


| © erste coasts and remote tropical backwaters, 
strange peoples and weird events—these, and the 
experience gained during years of wandering by air, land 
and sea form the material of this unusual work. Mr. Green’s 
true stories will be new to English readers. He writes of 
the drums that send messages up and down Africa; of dia- 
monds and other hidden wealth and treasure; of lonely 
isles in African waters and the odd characters of the forgotten 
places. Many a queer and startling legend is traced to its 
source. In his restless search for material, the author 
travelled right round Africa and through the Belgian Congo. 
He has seen most of the territories of Southern Africa, from 
the old “Cape of Storms” to the copper mines of Northern 
Rhodesia. The result is something entirely different from 
the ordinary African travel description, the tale of big-game 
hunting or historical survey. It is Africa from a new angle, 
full of rich contrast and with a strong thread of adventure 
running through the whole work. 


Large Demy 8v0. Profusely Illustrated. 185. net. 
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PIRATE HARBOURS and THEIR SECRETS 
By BASIL FULLER aad RONALD LESLIE MELVILLE 


UCH has been written upon the lives of pira 
nothing has yet been said about the eee “of = 
Harbours where the sea rovers sought relaxation and sanc- 
tuary, and where they sometimes concealed their plunder 
The authors have made an exhaustive study of their subject 
and they tell the story of many amazing and unknown lairs 
not a few of which are located within the British Isles. 
The idea of writing this interesting account of the romance 
of famous and infamous pirate harbours occurred to the 
authors when one of them happened to meet a half. 











who claimed to have running in his veins the blood of t 
men who, a little more than 200 years ago, founded a harbor 
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which became perhaps the most amazing refuge of sea 


rf 


robbers that the world has seen. It was founded upon the 
rinciples of Sir Thomas Moore as laid down in his famous’ 


topia. In this astonishing harbour drinking, swearing, 
and all unmannerly behaviour were forbidden. Yet the 
colony was supported solely upon the proceeds of fierce 
piratical forays. These and many other equally interesting 
pirate harbours are here revealed in full. 


Large Demy 8v0. Profusely Illustrated. 18s. net. 


H. M. STANLEY 
Boing the Authorized Life of SIR HENRY MORTON STANLEY, G.C.B. 
By FRANK HIRD, O.B.E. 
Asther of “Victoria, ibe Woman", “Rosa Bonbeur"’, ote. 
TANLEY has been described as the “‘last of the 
adventurers”. He made world-history of which this 
generation knows little or nothing. His life was a thrilling 
adventure from its beginning until his fifth expedition—the 
relief of Emin Pasha. His tracing the Congo from its source 
to the sea was one of the greatest feats in exploration. His dis- 
covery of the source of the Nile settled an age-long problem. 
Much of the material for this official Life is drawn from 
Stanley’s journals, notes, diaries, and a mass of correspond- 
ence with the leading soldiers, explorers and statesmen of 
his time, by the kind permission of Captain Denzil Stanley, 
the explorer and Lady Stanley’s adopted son. 
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